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INTRODUCTION 


“Visir men who are supremely great,” said Pliny. 

That is the idea on which the NBC Television Wisdom series 
and this book are based. 

Suppose the Greeks, with all their genius, also had invented 
film and that we could have in our living rooms today the faces, 
speech, and thoughts of Plato, Aristotle, and Sophocles exactly as 
they were. 

Well, we can do that for the men and women who have tall 
places in our own time. We come close to Athens itself in these 
pages—the conversation with Edith Hamilton, the 93-year-old 
scholar, who carries in her heart and mind all the wisdom that 
was Greece. | 

The men and women in this book, and in its predecessor vol- 
ume, have passed through the fire—each in different endeavors. 
The flame that touched them can touch us. To make that happen 
—somewhere in each conversation—is the hope we start with. 

How do you get at the knowledge of each life? There is no secret 
formula; no advance guarantee of success. But we hold strong con- 
victions about certain procedures. (Above all, no attempt is made 
to capture mere celebrities). ‘The conversations happen, whenever 
possible, in the relaxed and familiar setting of the subject’s own 
home or study. Professional interviewers are never used. Instead, 
the subject and we, together, choose an informed friend who may 
also be an associate or a student. The “Wisdom” personality and 
his fellow conversationalist know each other; and constraint does 
not exist. Then, after the life is studied through the books or other 
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works of the personality, we start to write—with cameras and sound 
track—what is really biography and autobiography. Or, to put it an- 
other way, to help a life illuminate itself. The goal, to borrow a 
phrase from Nadia Boulanger, is “participation in the greatness of 
the great.” 

If I may repeat myself from the introduction to the first Wisdom 
book: 


Adaptation to book form comes naturally . . . for ideas, not pic- 
tures, are the substance of the programs; and words were the means of 
expression. A book has an advantage over television in dealing with 
the kind of thoughts that need to be meditated and pondered: the 
television set cannot be stopped and turned back to an earlier page. 
But the faces were mobile and expressive on television. That mobility 
we must miss here. A hint of it is in this book’s picture section— 
all new photographs excerpted from the films themselves. 


This book contains a great deal more than ever reached television 
because our air clock runs out at half an hour. In an attempt to do 
a life in its essential meaning, we shoot about two hours of con- 
versation. Then we suffer the agony of cutting subject matter that 
“can’t be cut.” 

Those long-pent frustrations are freed in this book . . . some 
chapters contain twice as much as was spoken on the air. This 
book, as well as its predecessor, may have some value for first edi- 
tion collectors: many of the things said herein by the distinguished 
subjects have never been said by them in their books or elsewhere. 

How should you read this book? Each man to his own method, 
of course. And certain names in the contents will hit certain eyes 
at once. But a suggestion for those who do not start with over- 
whelming preferences: Each chapter has a short introduction of 
its own—a profile or—in the art director’s term—a thumbnail of 
the subject. You might scan all twenty-two, and then make up your 
order of reading. The lives are in literature, astronomy, music, 
satire, statesmanship, theater, tribal customs, religion, psychiatry, 
philosophy, the Greeks, medicine, criticism, teaching, city plan- 
ning, new world government, education . . . and related and un- 
related matters. 
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I hope this book will have a special usefulness for young people 
who have not yet explored all those subjects. Nadia Boulanger 
speaks to them in her chapter when she quotes T. S. Eliot: “No 
one can become really educated without having pursued some 
study in which he took no interest. For it is part of education to 
interest ourselves in subjects for which we have no aptitude.” 

At the end of most chapters is a list of suggested further reading 

. or, in the instance of the musicians, suggested listening. 

The Wisdom conversation programs, initiated in 1952, con- 
tinue on NBC Television and on television in many other coun- 
tries. The films are made available to schools and colleges through 
an arrangement with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incor- 
porated. The personalities in the earlier Wisdom book are listed 
at the end of this book. 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


“T flatter myself that pomposity is the last thing that anyone can 
claim for me,” said Mr. Maugham, at eighty-six. It is true. 

Yet, no writer of our time has known the glitter and fame that 
have been his—author of several novels and short stories that can 
live in literature, a lion in the intellectual and social world of 
England and France, a playwright who had four plays running 
in London in one season, and a subject sought after by distin- 
guished painters. One critic wrote, and quite accurately, “He is 
the world’s most famous living man of letters.” 

None of that appears when you meet him. There is no pom- 
posity. He makes and seeks humor in conversation; his manners 
and his wonderful voice are engaging; he is a comfortable person 
to be with. 

When Sir Laurence Olivier was honored at a dinner, in New 
York, for his performance in the television version of The Moon 
and Sixpence, he saluted the original author as: 


That perennial literary genius, 
That grand young man of letters, 
That Companion of Honour. 


Sir Laurence said in a letter, “Make certain the last three words 
are printed with capitals because they refer to the Honour with 
which Mr. Maugham was invested by the Queen a few years ago, 


The insignia at the top of this chapter appears in all Mr. Maugham’s books 
and is on the gatepost of his villa. It is a talisman—a Moorish shield against 
evil. 
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a fact perhaps not too well known outside his own country.” 

Now it is time for Mr. Maugham, in the following pages, to 
reflect upon his own life. His fellow conversationalist, Alan Pryce- 
Jones, was formerly editor of the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. He is a long-time friend and has been a many-time visitor 
to Maugham’s Villa Mauresque, on the French Riviera, which has 
been a mecca for hundreds of such diverse and great writers as 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Sir Winston Churchill. 


Aan Pryce-Jones: It is just thirty years since I first came and 
stayed with you in this house. I suppose that thirty years ago you 
were just about the same age that I am now. Have you found 
that life became more interesting, more fascinating, between, say, 
fifty and eighty? 

W. Somerset Maucuam: I should say that on the whole I don’t 
know much more about life than I knew thirty years ago. After all, 
remember that thirty years ago I was already an elderly man. 

Pryce-Jones: I am contemplating that myself. I want to hope 
that one does learn a bit more in the decades to come. 

Maucuam: No. But as one reaches my advanced age one cares 
much less than one did when one was young for what other people 
think of one. 

Pryce-Jones: You just made a long journey, I know, through 
the Far East. Now, did you take a notebook with you? Did you 
make any plans for using that journey? 

Mavucuam: No. No, indeed not. When the press discovered that 
I was going to take this journey, on all sides I had munificent offers 
to write about it. But I refused everything. I just wanted to go to 
enjoy myself. For some reason the press described it as a senti- 
mental journey. It wasn’t any more sentimental than going down 
to Brighton for a weekend, really. 

Pryce-Jones: Did you take a lot of books with you? Do you 
now, for example, read a great deal? 

Mavucuam: I always travel with a lot of books. Years ago—I 
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mean thirty-five, forty years ago—I used to travel with a huge book 
bag full of books; and in fact, I called a story The Bookbag. At that 
time all my stories were published in the Cosmopolitan by Ray 
Long. The Bookbag was the only story I wrote he ever refused. He 
wrote to me and said: “I have gone further with you than with 
any other author, but when it comes to incest I have to draw the 
line.” 

PrycE-JONEs: It must have been very difficult, wasn’t it, to decide 
which form to adopt when you had an idea for a plot? 

Maucuam: Oh, no, I don’t think it was at all. Ideas come to 
you already with a certain shape; and you use them either to make 
into a novel, or short story, or play. 

PrycE-JONEs: But sometimes you varied a little bit, didn’t you? 
I remember at the beginning of Cakes and Ale you said you had 
first thought of it as a very short story, and then it turned into this 
wonderful novel. I suppose that happened, didn’t it, in the act of 
writing? 

Maucuam: In the act of writing, yes. As one wrote, one thought 
of more and more things. It was easy, really. I don’t think I have 
ever written anything so easily or with so much pleasure. 

Pryce-Jones: How about Of Human Bondage? Was that a very 
difficult book to write? 

MaucHam: Well, you see, it was written nearly forty years ago 
—more, more probably. Because I remember I corrected the proofs 
in Flanders at the beginning of the First World War. So it must 
have been written two or three years before that. And in that par- 
ticular case I had recollections which tormented me, and I did 
what I always do in such a case, wrote them out in a book. And 
after that they ceased to torment me. Simple. 

Pryce-Jones: Yes, but it is such a wonderful, complex, large 
book. I wonder whether that came straight through your natural 
processes of invention and recollection, or whether it involved a 
lot of working out? 

Maucuam: Oh, I don’t think so. I think it came straight through. 

Pryce-Jones: When you were a young man you were a medical 
student, and then a doctor, weren’t you? 
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Maucuam: I was, indeed. And I have always thought that during 
those five years I was in St. Thomas’s Hospital I learned everything 
I know about human nature, because normally, as we know, peo- 
ple wear a mask. But when they are ill and afraid to die they drop 
the mask and you see them as they are. 

Pryce-Jones: As far as American books go, aren’t I right in 
thinking that you put Moby Dick, and Huck Finn, and Leaves of 
Grass above all the others? 

Maucuam: Yes, I think so. I think so. Excepting For Whom the 
Bell Tolls which I put extremely near the others. 

Pryce-Jones: You thought a lot of Hemingway, I know. 

MavucuamM: I’m a great admirer of Hemingway. I have read, I 
think, all his short stories, and all his novels; and I think he is a 
very good writer, indeed. He is always readable, you know. Some 
books are excellent without being readable. Have you noticed that? 

Pryce-Jones: Yes. How about William Faulkner? 

Mavucuam: Well, I know only his short stories, which I like. 
They are good. But I haven’t read his novels. 

PryceE-Jones: What is interesting is the absolute divergence 
between Faulkner and yourself in one respect—you have lived 
most of your life out of your own country, and he has lived most 
of his in the State of Mississippi. Do you regret having lived so 
much abroad? 

Mavucuam: Well, you see, I never really had a home because I 
was made an orphan at a very early age. And I have been either 
hustled around or going about places of my own free will all over 
the world, as long as ever I can remember. 

Pryce-Jones: And you don’t have the feeling of having, so to 
speak, cut yourself off from your grass roots by living in the south 
of France, rather than by living in the south of Great Britain? 

Mavucuam: Ah, that’s an entirely different thing. I wouldn’t 
have ever settled here if I hadn’t realized that my writing career 
was coming to an end. 

Pryce-Jones: I don’t think your writing career ever comes to an 
end. 

Mavucuam: It has come to an end. 
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Pryce-Jones: I shall believe that when I see it. Do you ever 
suffer from self-doubt or do you know from the beginning that you 
can do just what you want? 

Mavucuam: Oh, no, no, no, no. The first writing is unsatisfactory, 
and I write it again. I generally write it three times, until I have 
reached a point where I say to myself it may be all wrong but it’s 
the best I can do. 

Pryce-Jones: And you do this by hand, do you, write by hand? 

Maucuam: All by hand, yes. 

Pryce-Jones: When you were at the height of your output did 
you enjoy writing fiction as much as writing theater, for example? 

Maucuam: Yes, I think so. You know, it was awfully hard in 
those days to get a play produced. I’m speaking of fifty years ago 
and more. Then the theater was in the hands of three or four men 
who wrote plays, one every year. And for an outsider to come in 
was extremely difficult. 

Pryce-Jones: You didn’t remain an outsider for long. 

Mavucuam: I don’t know about that. For about fifteen years I 
had written plays that no manager would accept. Then when I 
was thirty-four, one of these plays was accepted by pure accident. 
Instead of lasting six weeks it lasted over a year, and within three 
or four months I had four plays running in London. 

Pryce-Jones: Which is your own favorite among them? 

Mauvucuam: Oh, certainly The Circle. I still think it is the best 
play I wrote, and I think the public in general are agreed on that 

oint. 
: Prycr-Jones: But if you liked writing plays so much why did 
you stop writing them? 

MaucuaM: Well, I didn’t stop until I was sixty years old, you 
must remember. I had come to the conclusion that plays depend 
largely—I mean the sort of plays I was writing are plays designed 
to interest and amuse—depend largely upon the circumstances of 
the day. That means that in order to write them you have to live 
the life of the day. Well, at the age of sixty I felt I couldn’t, and 
so I decided to write four more plays and stop. And that’s exactly 
what I did. 
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Pryce-Jones: You have known what is called everybody on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and I suppose all over the world, for a long 
time. Are there any of your contemporary writers that you look 
back to with special admiration—like, for example, Max Beer- 
bohm, or Arnold Bennett, or Kipling? 

Maucuam: Well, you know there’s a certain space between 
admiration and affection, isn’t there? 

PRYCE-JONES: Yes. 

Mavucuam: I admired Rudyard Kipling very much indeed but 
I can’t say I had any affection for him. I think it’s really tragic that 
now, owing to political circumstances, he is entirely neglected. As 
perhaps you know, a little while ago his daughter was upset be- 
cause no one is buying his books any more, and asked me if I would 
make a selection of the best stories and write a preface. I did that, 
and I did put in a number of stories that were extremely readable, 
but nobody would read them. And it is a political affair. You see, 
he was an imperialist. And imperialism is out of fashion now. But 
he is the best short story writer that either England or the United 
States has produced. Eventually, he must come back. 

Pryce-Jongs: At least he has strong support from yourself and 
from T. S. Eliot. That gives his reputation something to rely on. 
Now, shall we talk about Max Beerbohm for a moment? 

Maucuam: Well, he was also an old friend. But, as you know, 
he produced extremely little. Last time I saw him, just before he 
died, he said to me: “I love to draw, but to write has always been a 
torture to me.” 

Pryce-Jones: Did you find his conversation very interesting? 

Mavucuam: He was charming. He wasn’t awfully amusing; he 
was charming. 

Pryce-Jonrs: And how about some of the American writers? For 
example, Sinclair Lewis. You must have known him very well, 
didn’t you? 

Maucuam: I did, indeed. He was an intimate friend of mine, and 
I had known him for years. He used to come to London a good 
deal, and he would lunch with me perhaps two or three times a 
week. He was awfully good company. Eventually, of course, he 
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returned to the United States. After that particular trip, and when 
he arrived in New York, the reporters all came on board and asked 
him what he thought about England. And he said: “Well, the 
English novelists are lousy, and their cocktails are warm.” Well, I 
didn’t in the least mind his saying that the novelists were lousy, 
but I did resent his saying the cocktails were warm because he had 
drunk a great many in my house with, as far as I could judge, a 
great appreciation. 

Pryce-Jones: Did you move much among painters? 

Maucuam: I have lived among painters but years and years ago. 
And I have had my portrait painted and my head sculptured over 
and over again until I’m blue in the face. I enjoy the company of 
artists. 

Pryce-Jones: The trouble with some contemporary painters is 
that they may make one literally blue in the face. You have got 
a lovely portrait, on the other hand, haven’t you, by Graham 
Sutherland? 

Maucuam: Yes, that was a good one, and, oh, several painters— 

Pryce-Jones: And the Gerald Kelly portrait. Sir Gerald Kelly 
did a lovely one of you years ago. 

Maucuam: That was a good one. I wonder if you would like me 
to tell you about Marie Laurencin? 

Pryce-Jones: Yes. 

Maucuam: She wrote to me one day and said to me: “I would 
like to paint a portrait of you.” I wrote back and said I would be 
extremely flattered but I thought I ought to remind her that I 
wasn’t a young man with sloe-like eyes and pink cheeks, and a 
red mouth—but an old gentleman with wrinkles. To which she 
answered: “I don’t mind about the wrinkles. But don’t come in a 

coat, because I don’t know how to paint a coat.” So, I went in a 
’ dressing gown, and I sat for her for four days, and she told me the 
whole story of her life, and I had a wonderful time. At the end 
she looked at the canvas, and she said: “You know, people always 
complain that my portraits aren’t like the sittees, and I can’t tell 
you how little I care.” She took the canvas off the easel and said, 
“There’s a present for you.” And I have it here upstairs. Only she 
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has painted a young man with huge black eyes, a pink and white 
complexion, and red lips. 

Pryce-Jones: The picture of Charles Strickland which you gave 
in The Moon and Sixpence suggests that you know a great deal 
about the process of painting. Have you ever painted? 

Maucuam: No, no. I haven’t got any gifts in that direction at 
all. 

Pryce-Jones: Have you found that your tastes altered much 
with the years? That is to say, people like Picasso and others? 

Maucuam: But enormously. I remember that fifty years ago— 
more—I was in Paris and I was taken by Gerald Kelly, who after- 
wards became the President of the Royal Academy, to see the first 
collection of the French Impressionists. And we looked at them; 
and I found them absolutely horrible. And I couldn’t imagine 
how anyone could think that that was good painting. Then the 
years passed one by one, one got used to them, and saw their rich 
character and their beauty, and one thing and another . . . and 
I have several of them in the house now. 

Pryce-Jones: How about music? Does that mean a great deal 
to you? 

Maucuam: I don’t know if I could honestly say a great deal. I 
like to listen to music. I’m sincerely fond of opera, and I have 
my favorite operas. And I think my favorite opera of all is Die 
Meistersinger, and I have always thought I would like to die to 
the strains of the last act but one of that. Lovely music, enchant- 
ing music. 

Pryce-Jones: Looking around the whole of life as we have been 
doing, going from one thing to another, are you conscious of any 
great gap? I remember once Harold Nicholson saying to me that 
he very much regretted that he had never known anything about 
sport. I remember your being very good at tennis. 

Maucuam: I was fairly good, fairly good. I left it off because I 
used to have the semipros who used to come from Monte Carlo, 
and they liked to come because they got good tea and drinks. One 
day I heard one of them say to another: “Considering his age, he 
doesn’t play at all a bad game.” And I said to myself, that isn’t 
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enough. And so from that day on I never played again. 

Pryce-Jones: What do you think has brought you the greatest 
happiness? Travel, or people, or ideas, or your work? 

Mavucuam: Oh, no. After all, I have liked a good many people. 
I have disliked a good many more. My greatest satisfaction is to 
think of a story and write it as I want to see it in my mind’s eye. 

PryYcE-JONES: Could you give any advice to a young writer which 
would help him to do something of the same sort? 

Maucuam: Oh, I could, certainly. I should have said throw 
yourself into the hurly-burly of life. It doesn’t matter how many 
mistakes you make, what unhappiness you have to undergo. It is 
all your material. 

Pryce-JoNnEs: But would you advise him to do something like 
joining a school of creative writing? 

Mavucuam: Oh, no, that’s the last thing I would ever advise him 
to do. I think his school is life. 

Pryce-Jones: I should have thought it was very difficult, I agree, 
to learn in a school of creative writing. But they do exist, these 
schools. 

Mavucuam: I know they do, all over the place. I believe them to 
be entirely useless. 

Pryce-Jones: And you would think that the writer ought to be 
a fairly worldly character? I mean he ought not to shut himself up. 

Maucuam: Oh, certainly not. He ought to—they write to me all 
the time asking me for advice; and I always give the same answer: 
Don’t wait for experience to come to you; go out after experience. 
Experience is your material. 

Pryce-Jones: When you turn back toward the great novel writ- 
ers of the past have you been, on the whole, fairly faithful to 
one or two of them? Let’s say Voltaire, or Goethe, whom I know 
you admire very much. 

Maucuam: Well, you know, Voltaire is an extraordinarily in- 
teresting example of the fate of a writer. He wrote reams and 
reams of stuff, and he lives on one short novel that he wrote. 
Everything else has been forgotten. 

Pryce-Jones: You are thinking of Candide, I suppose? 
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Maucuam: Yes. A charming little novel. 

Pryce-Jones: Didn’t you write somewhere that before you 
started on a novel you always reread Candide? 

Maucuam: I may have said that. I think it is possible. And 
there was probably a certain amount of truth in it. I have always 
looked upon it as an enchanting little book—extremely humorous 
and full of good sense and human nature. 

Pryce-Jones: How do you feel about the great Russians? Tolstoy, 
say, or Dostoevsky? 

Mavucuam: Well, I suppose everybody agrees that the best novel 
that has ever been written is Tolstoy's War and Peace, which is 
really a colossal novel. It took him years to write, and his unfor- 
tunate wife had to write it out in longhand seven times. She fre- 
quently tried to commit suicide, but she didn’t succeed. 

Pryce-Jones: Do you still get pleasure out of these great master- 
pieces? 

Maucuam: But, look, I can’t go on reading them. I have read all 
the great novels of the world perhaps three or four times, and the 
only one I continue to read is Proust. 

Pryce-JonEs: I suppose he is almost inexhaustible? 

Mavucuam: Inexhaustible. 

Pryce-Jones: It is odd he has had no influence on writing in 
English. 

Mavucuam: Oh, none whatsoever. He was a unique creature. A 
rather unpleasant man, I should think, but an extraordinarily in- 
teresting writer. 

Pryce-Jones: Are there other writers of your time whom you 
also esteem? 

Maucuam: I suppose you are referring to Henry James? 

Pryce-Jones: That is a possibility. 

Mavucuam: Whom I used to know, and liked. And I do admire 
him. But I don’t think he knew anything about life whatever. 

Pryce-Jones: Did he talk as he writes? 

MaucuaM: Exactly, yes, exactly. 

Pryce-Jones: It must have been rather a trying experience some- 
times. 
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Maucuam: It was. I remember something I meant to say earlier. 
I think the writers who, under the impression that they are writing 
a novel, write a social document are extremely mistaken. 

Pryce-Jones: Yes, and that includes some of the most distin- 
guished writers of our time. 

MavucuaM: Exactly, yes. Because what they are going to write 
is going to be out of date in an extremely short while. One of the 
hopes of every author who has written a great deal is to hope, I 
should say, that he won’t be entirely forgotten after his death. And 
the social document is an entirely ephemeral business. 

PrYCE-JONES: Do you look on yourself as a writer who teaches 
people or as a writer who observes them? I mean, do you feel, so 
to speak, detached from the effect of your books or do you want 
to make a certain specific impact on the people who read them? 

Maucuam: Oh, I don’t think so. I think I have always written 
to interest and amuse myself. As to teaching people, it hasn’t en- 
tered my head for a minute. 

Pryce-JonEs: But you probably have taught them without mean- 
ing to. For example, a book like The Razor's Edge. I should have 
thought that was a kind of teaching book. It seems to me that you 
make some wonderful comments on life in the course of it. 

Maucuam: I’m glad you think like that. I wrote it because it 
pleased me to write it. And the hero of that particular book is 
called Larry; and since then I have had hundreds of letters from 
people asking me to meet him. 

Pryce-Jones: How fascinating. Talking about this matter of 
teaching, did you form a pattern of life? Did you decide how your 
life ought to be organized, for example, from the very word “go’’? 

Mavcuam: Oh, I don’t think that. I look upon myself as a slave 
of accidents. And as I look back I’m appalled at all the mistakes I 
made in life, terrible mistakes all the time. The advantage of be- 
ing a writer is that you are able to use your mistakes for copy. 

Pryce-Jones: But if you look forward now to the years which 
lie ahead, what sort of plans have you got for them? 

Maucuam: Well, you see, at my very advanced age I know that 
I haven’t got very much longer to live. And I feel that my life 
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hangs on a thread, and the thread may break any moment. Well, 
I’m perfectly resigned to that. So far as the future is concerned, I 
want to live the sort of life I live now. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Including books of plays, Mr. Maugham has had forty-nine books 
published. One hopes for the fiftieth that he denies he will write. 


A primer list: 


NOVELS 
Of Human Bondage Cakes and Ale The Moon and Sixpence 


The Razor’s Edge 


SHORT STORIES 
East and West (6 stories) The World Over (6 stories) 


ESSAYS AND REMINISCENCE ; 
The Summing Up A Writer's Notebook 


PLAYS 
The Circle (One of nineteen in book form) 


EDITH HAMILTON 


A friend of Edith Hamilton’s tells of being present in Athens, 
one night in 1957, when she was honored by its citizens in the 
amphitheater beneath the Parthenon—the temple of the Goddess 
of Wisdom. Miss Hamilton, straight and quick at ninety, stood 
in the moonlight, accepted a scroll from the Mayor, glanced at it, 
and said: “Think, at last I am a citizen of Athens.” 

She was that, by breadth of mind and spirit, long before that 
night. 

Edith Hamilton has known the Greeks with more perspective 
and insight than they could have known themselves, Her sym- 
pathy has held the Greek ideal alive in our times ... if we 
would listen. 

Here, on the beach, and at her cottage in Maine—the summer 
of 1958—she talks with Huntington Cairns, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


Huntincron Cairns: Edith, when you were in Athens last sum- 
mer—and, I am happy to say, made an honorary citizen of Athens 
—do you recall some of your thoughts? 

EpirH Hamitton: Well, Huntington, I had seen it before. Of 
course, I had been in Greece before. But really, when I stood there, 
suddenly it seemed to me I was looking at ancient Greece in 
miniature. There are only three buildings, and all are more or less 
ruined. No one goes there who does not feel he is in the presence 
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of beauty as great as there is in the world. It was to me like ancient 
Greece. What have we got today of Greece? She ceased to be an 
independent nation more than two thousand years ago—years 
when man has pursued his usual practice of battle, murder, and 
sudden death. What has survived? A few buildings, very few, all 
defaced. A few statues—broken. All the paintings gone. Of the 
literature, stray scraps saved by chance, not because anyone thought 
they were best. Of Sophocles’s plays we have about one-tenth left. 
‘The same of the two other dramatists. We have just a remnant of 
what Greece was, and that remnant has changed the whole West- 
ern world. So, we today are different because of that little remnant. 

Cairns: You are telling me that Greece is unique in the history 
of the world? 

Miss Hamitton: Yes, absolutely unique. 

Carns: In what sense, do you think? 

Miss Hamitton: The Greeks are unique because they began to 
think. They began to think not about “How am I going to get 
some food for tomorrow?” and “What will I do in this awful 
earthquake?” They began to think about what is the world like, 
and human beings. I must say that the East, which had great 
civilizations thousands of years before Greece, never felt like that. 
They didn’t want to know anything about the world around them. 
They thought it probably was a strange place inhabited by queer 
demons and that kind of thing. They didn’t think; the Greeks 
thought. Don’t you believe that’s true? 

Cairns: I think so. I would also add that they are perhaps the 
only people who have ever thought about the good life: what is 
the life that man should lead. 

Miss Hamixton: Yes, that’s very true. Today, people don’t 
think much about the good life. The Greeks, after a long series 
of good ancestors, thought what it would be. 

Cairns: At the beginning, the Greeks were a primitive people— 
perhaps comparable to the people that Caesar found when he 
went to Roman Britain. What happened to the Greeks? What 
gave them their spark? 

Miss Hamitton: That’s not a fair question. Our ancestors in the 
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great European forests (who lived very much the way the Red 
Indians lived before we came along) had nothing in them, and 
nothing came from outside to kindle a flame. But the ancestors 
of the Greeks were in contact with two great civilizations. They 
were in close contact with both Egypt and Crete. It’s perfect non- 
sense to think that the really remarkable artistic achievements of 
those civilizations did not influence the Greeks. Of course, they 
did. They must have. The Cretans and the Egyptians came to 
Greece and influenced them. But what it was that started the 
Greeks on their unique part—so entirely different from Crete and 
Egypt—nobody could tell. That’s one of the secrets of the human 
spirit. It’s also one of the exciting things of the human spirit— 
you never can tell what it may do. Greece shows you that. Think 
of how the East had, since time immemorial, given over the care 
of the body to wizards and witches, and never thought about the 
human body. Then think how, in Greece, Hippocrates developed 
modern medicine. I remember taking an honorary degree in a great 
university, and the whole medical class—hundreds of young men 
—stood up and recited the Hippocratic oath—the oath Hippoc- 
tates had said every physician must take. I almost wept with pride. 
And the oath is as appropriate today as then. Think of what the 
medical missionaries found in the primitive countries—the hor- 
tible helplessness of sick people. The Greeks were the ones who 
made the beginnings to cure all that. Athens never thought in 
terms of the masses. Each man was an independent individual, 
and wanted to be. He didn’t find that a hardship. A man was left 
alone to do his own work. Athens didn’t try to dictate to a man. 
But he loved Greece. Pericles said, “Turn your eyes on Athens 
until you love her as you love your mother.” The Athenian loved 
his city. He would sacrifice himself for her welfare. Somebody has 
said that “The height of civilization will be reached when no one 
is sacrificed for the end, and when everyone is willing to sacrifice 
himself for a good end.” 

Carrns: It sounds very Greek. 

Miss Hamuton: I think it’s a fair statement of what the Athens 
ideal was in Pericles’s age. 
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Cairns: I don’t like to interrupt you, Edith, but Plato said the 
sea is a dangerous neighbor, and I see it coming in rather close. 

Miss Hamitton: You may well say it’s dangerous if you know 
our Maine tides. Let’s walk back up to the cottage. (They do so.) 

Carrns: I think we are safer here than on that ledge. Edith, I’m 
very curious to know what first aroused your interest in Greece, 

Miss Hamitton: I have to go far back for that. It was reading 
the Greeks, I do believe. You see, when I was young, war was 
glorified. The poems I read and recited to my teacher such as, 
“The Charge Of the Light Brigade,” I just hated it: “Then they 
rode back, but not, not the six hundred.” 

I couldn’t bear it. 

I detested the picture in “The rocket’s red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air.” 

The poems I learned glorified war, and I always realized its 
cruelty if not its folly. I found in the Greeks a sympathetic under- 
standing. The Greeks were not pacifists; I’m not saying that. 

Cairns: They fought many wars. 

Miss Hamitton: They did. But the great Greeks saw war the 
way it was. Aeschylus caught a glimpse of the fact that wars are 
often fought for moneyed profit. In his Agamemnon, Aeschylus 
says, “Women know whom they send forth, but instead of the 
living, back there come to the house of each, armor, dust from 
the burning; and War, who trades men for gold, life for death; and 
holds his scales where the spear points meet and clash. To their 
beloved back from Troy, he sends them dust from the flame— 
heavy dust, dust wet with tears, urns stowed with ashes that once 
were men.” 

Cairns: Did you get to Greece directly or did you go by way 
of Rome? 

Miss Hamitton: Oh, I went by way of Rome. My first study 
was Latin; not Greek. I was very carefully trained in history, and 
my father put Gibbon’s Decline and Fall into my hands as a very 
young child. I just detested it. It seemed to be a chronicle of men 
killing each other to get something they wanted. . . . I want to 
digress for a moment. This isn’t to the point, but I do think it is 
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a little bit funny. I got something from Gibbon that my father 
never dreamed of. You see, Gibbon has the habit, when he wants 
to put a footnote about something peculiarly objectionable in 
Latin literature—and there is a lot in Latin literature that is pe- 
culiarly objectionable—he has the habit of leaving it in Latin. I 
think his idea was that everybody who knew Latin would be too 
pure-minded to be hurt by it. But, you see, my father forgot that 
I could read Latin. And I can truly say I learned the facts of life 
—as they are called—from Gibbon. I learned a whole lot from 
Gibbon that wasn’t about the horrors of war. Does that answer 
your question? 

Cairns: It answers it exactly. 

Miss Hamitton: But, after all, Huntington, all this is pretty 
incidental to what we were saying about Greece. Greece saw what 
is fundamental to all human thought and all human action. They 
were an intellectual nation—the first and probably the only one in 
the world. 

_Carrns: What would you say about their clarity? 

Miss Hamitton: Of course, that is the peculiar characteristic of 
the Greek mind. The Greeks had clarity everywhere. In our art, 
today . . . well? What must strike us, above all, in Greek art is 
clarity. 

Cairns: I would extend that to literature. The playwrights, in 
the tragedies—there is no doubt about the problem they're dis- 
cussing and the solution they offer. 

Miss Hamitton: No Greek ever thought it was interesting or 
delightful to write sentences that made no sense. 

Cairns: You ate referring to modern poetry now? 

Miss Hamitton: Not only modern poetry—modern prose. I’m 
referring to Finnegan’s Wake and so on—all that kind of thing is 
un-Greek, Yes, that’s a very just way of saying it. We do make 
problems out of words. 

Carrns: Beauty is certainly another characteristic of the Greeks. 

Miss Hamutton: I prefer to talk about the Greeks and not talk 
about beauty. It’s often difficult to many of the modern world to 
have any idea of what the Greeks thought about beauty. I’m al- 
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ways reminded when I speak of Greek beauty of a little story about 
Epaminondas—a great general of Thebes, a neighboring city to 
Athens and often at war with her. Epaminondas had led the 
Thebans in war against the Greeks and he’d been defeated, and 
he said, “We'll never be able to conquer the Athenians until we 
bring the Parthenon to Thebes.” You see, the sight of beauty 
inspired a Greek with a higher spirit—a finer courage—perhaps 
even to the height of heroism. The sight of beauty did that. While 
we have no conception of it today, that was Greece. When we 
speak of beauty, we’re speaking of something we’re more or less 
indifferent to. But I’m not going to talk longer about beauty be- 
cause I feel we can’t understand it as the Athenians did. It is, after 
all, only half of the shield. There’s another side to it, as you know. 

Cairns: There certainly is another side and that is the side of 
thought . . . or mind. Heraclitus said that. And he went on to say 
that wisdom consists in saying what is true, acting according to 
Nature, listening to her. That trend runs from Heraclitus through 
all the Greek thinkers, through Anstotle and Plato. 

Miss Hamitton: I keep thinking of what Aristotle called the 
four cardinal virtues: courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom. Do 
you remember Plato’s definitions? 

Carns: He connected them all together. He defined courage 
as endurance of the soul. Justice as excellence of the soul. Temper- 
ance as health of the soul. And wisdom as communion of the soul 
with reality. 

Miss Hamitton: You can’t beat that, can you? Those ate four 
Greek cardinal virtues. After all, the virtue they cared most for 
was sophrosone—they called it that. We have no English word 
for it. 

Cairns: What is your nearest equivalent? 

Miss Hamitton: I can describe it best by a negative. The quality 
the Greeks hated most was insolence, arrogance, self-assertion. 
Sophrosone was the exact opposite. A man who was sophrosone 
had a disciplined will. He knew his own weaknesses; he had a kind 
of modesty of spirit. He had self-control that did not need the 
control of any other man, 
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Carns: But I am surprised you haven’t spoken of the Greek 
notion of excellence which you find all through Homer, through 
all the Greek playwrights. 

Miss Hamitton: I’m glad you reminded me of that—of the 
Greek notion of excellence—because it does show that the Greeks 
did not find virtue easy. Aristotle said, “Excellence—much la- 
bored for by the race of men.” And the Greek poet just after 
Homer—Hesiod—said, “Before the gates of excellence, the high 
Gods have placed sweat; long is the road thereto, and steep, and 
rough.” 

Cairns: But there is a darker side to Greece that Plato and 
Aristotle tried to correct. There is the fact of slavery. There was 
the place of women. 

Miss Haminton: Yes, true. Of course, all through the ancient 
world slaves were taken for granted. Greece was the first country 
to question the right of making a man a slave. Plato was made very 
uncomfortable by it. Plato said that often slaves did better for 
a man in defending him and his property than his own suns did. 
And he said it was a very embarrassing possession to own a man. 
That’s where Greece had arrived at two thousand years before we 
arrived at it. 

Cairns: But Plato saw the problem, and tried to— 

Miss Hamixton: Plato would have none of it. Plato set exactly 
the same training for men and women. That ‘is extraordinary, an 
extraordinary fact. Only the greatest mind in the world would 
have been capable of that, at such a time. 

Cairns: You think he is the greatest mind? 

Miss Hamitton: I think Plato is the greatest mind in the world. 

Cairns: I wouldn’t dispute it. 

Miss Hamitton: Certainly not. Plato was a supremely great 
artist and a supremely great thinker. Of whom else can you say 
that? . 

Cairns: What do you say of Aristotle? 

Miss Hamitton: Oh, not an artist. He was an artist because 
he was a Greek. But nothing to compare with Plato; not in pro- 
fundity of thought. Oh, no. And he knew it himself. He would 
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never put himself on a level with Plato. You know, when I read 
the Dialogues, Athens comes to life as the very best novelist in 
the world could not surpass. At the same time I realize that the 
profundity of his thought is equaled by the loftiness of his thought. 
That’s Plato. 

Cairns: Nevertheless, Edith, in spite of the ideals of the Greeks 
—in spite of their greatness—they did put Socrates to death; and 
Plato said Socrates was the greatest and wisest man that Greece 
ever produced. 

Miss Hamitton: Yes, that is true. I do see a few reasons for 
that—not that I am apologizing for his death. But Socrates went 
about trying to make the Athenians see the truth; and he thought ~ 
no man could see the truth unless he first saw the truth about him- 
self. To show a man the truth about himself isn’t exactly a popu- 
lar procedure. 

Cairns: It’s very annoying. 

Miss Hamitton: Socrates never said, “I know, learn from me.” 
He said, “Look into your own selves and find the spark of truth 
that God has put in every heart and that only you can kindle to 
a flame.” That procedure aroused a whole lot of enmity. People 
don’t like to be told they are ignorant about themselves. I think 
the Athenians had been slowly turned against Socrates that way. 
Then we must always remember that Socrates was put to death 
when Athens had just been defeated in a terrible war that had 
lasted twenty-three years. People at the end, defeated in a great 
war, are not normal. You can’t judge the Athenians by Socrates’s 
death. 

Cairns: But the great men of Greece, including Plato, were 
not able to save her in the end. 

Miss Hamitton: No. Greece came to an end. Luckily for us, 
her light did not go out in darkness. Her art and her literature and 
thought have kept it alive, in part, for us. We have a picture of 
what happened to Greece. A country to the north of Greece— 
much the way we regard the Russians, the Greeks did not like their 
ways at all—came down and conquered Greece. Greece fought, 
that’s true. But not with the old magnificent heroism that had 
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conquered at Marathon and Salamis. Greece was changed. 

In every civilization, life grows easier. Men grow lazier in conse- 
quence. We have a picture of what happened to the individual 
Greek. (I cannot look at history, or at any human action, except 
as I look at the individual.) The Greeks had good food, good 
witty talk, pleasant dinner parties; and they were content. When 
the individual man had reached that condition in Athens, when 
he thought not of giving to the state but of what the state could 
give to him, Athens’ freedom was doomed. 

Cairns: You mentioned the ancient world. How do you compare 
Greece and Rome? 

Miss Hamitton: Oh, dear me! Rome is so far below. You know, 
I really think the best thing that can be said for Rome is that she 
recognized how good Greece was. 

Cairns: What about Rome’s other contributions? 

Miss Hamitron: I think one of the most magnificent scenes 
enacted in this great theater of the world was when Paul, an 
obscure little Jew from a humble town, stood up before the great 
Roman governor and said, “I appeal unto Caesar.” He was a Ro- 
man citizen. Everybody born in Tarsus was a Roman citizen. And 
the great Roman governor couldn’t just say to the soldier next to 
him, “Knock out his brains.” He said to Paul what he had to say: 
“Thou hast appealed unto Caesar and to Caesar shalt thou go.” 
I think that that Roman conception of Roman citizenship which 
made men equal all over the Roman world was magnificent . . . 
and unparalleled. I hand that to Rome. 

Carns: We have done a great deal of talking about individuals, 
about great men in Greece and Rome, and now you have just 
mentioned St. Paul. I take it that you regard the individual as 
the principal factor in history? 

Miss Hamitton: That is true. We will be saved only by indi- 
vidual people, and that is what Greece never lost sight of. Greece 
never lost sight of the individual. She never looked at human be- 
ings as masses. That is what frightens me about today ever so 
much more than the sputniks and atomic bombs. I’m afraid we 
ate losing sight of the individual in the mass. Mass production 
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does not produce a genius. The Greeks had a strong sense that 
each human being is different from another human being. I have 
often taken a lot of comfort in the fact that my fingerprints are 
different from everybody else’s in the whole world. It is a very 
reassuring conviction in this world. What I see disappearing today 
is the individualism of the Founding Fathers that founded our 
great republic. The Founding Fathers were individualists. I don’t 
know if they had got to Greece or not. But they were trained, 
educated men. They knew Greece. Perhaps, unconsciously, they 
imbibed the idea that nobody can really study Greece without get- 
ting the idea that the individual is irreplaceable, and that indi- 
vidual man—individual men—can do almost anything. That’s our 
hope. We can return to all the good that Greece had if we see 
that there lives what Plato called the spark of good in every man 
—a spark which St. John called the light that “lighteth every man 
coming into the world,” a light which exists in every human being 
that lives and which can be kindled into a bright flame to lighten 
the whole world. That’s an enthusiastic statement, but I stand 
by every word of it. The truth shall make you free. The Greeks saw 
truth. Now, I want to stop my own foolish inadequate words about 
them to read you what the greatest of the Greeks said. I know you 
know it, but you will bear with me. 

Cairns: I would love to hear it. 

Miss Hamitton: I love the words I am going to read to you 
more than anything else in all Greek literature . . . Plato, Soc- 
rates. You remember, Socrates is in prison. He is going to drink 
the poison that will kill him in a very few hours. He is going to 
die, and he is facing the unknown. It would be natural that at 
that moment he would have a great feeling such as: I must believe 
in the immortality of the soul; I must comfort myself and my 
friends. But the Greek in Socrates could not let him do that. His 
words are: “Remember, in this argument, I am only seeking to 
convince myself, Do but see how much I have to gain if the im- 
mortality of the soul is proved. If it is true, then I do well to believe 
it. And if there is nothing after death, my ignorance will do me 
no harm. This is the state of mind in which I approach our argu- 
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ment. I would ask you to be thinking of the truth, and not of 
Socrates.” 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books by Edith Hamilton 
The Greek Way The Roman Way Three Greek Plays 
Mythology Witness to the Truth Spokesmen for God 
The Echo of Greece 





HOWARD LINDSAY 


Number 16 Gramercy Park South, where this conversation was 
held in 1959, is a door to the American theater—The Players. 
Howard Lindsay is fifth in the line of the club’s presidents: Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, John Drew, and Walter Hampden. It was 
Booth’s home. In 1888 he gave it to men of the theater and related 
arts; and he continued to live there until his death in 1893. 

The Players’ library—The Walter Hampden Memorial Library 
—where Lindsay spoke with his fellow member, Thomas Wenning, 
has one of the greatest collections of books and other theater 
memorabilia in this country. 

The club is a place that has kept unchanged the nineteenth- 
century charm that Stanford White built into it for Mr. Booth. 
One of its nostalgic pieces is Don Marquis’s verse which Mr. Lind- 
say spoke “voice under” at the film’s opening, while the camera 
roamed the rooms from the bar to the paintings that line the stair- 
case walls: 


A Certain Club 


Ah, dead and done! Forever dead and done 
The mellow dusks, the friendly dusks and dim, 
When Charley shook the cocktails up, or Tim— 
Gone are ten thousand gleaming moments, gone 
Like fireflies twinkling towards oblivion! 
Ah, how the bubbles used to leap and swim, 
Breaking in laughter round the goblet’s brim, 
When Walter pulled a cork for us, or John! 

27 
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I have seen ghosts of men I never knew,— 

Great gracious souls, the golden hearts of earth— 
Look from the shadows in those rooms we love, 
Living a wistful instant in our mirth: 

I have seen Jefferson smile down at Drew, 

And Booth pause, musing, on the stair above. 

Howard Lindsay is probably best known for his title role in Life 
with Father; and he and Russel Crouse wrote the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning State of the Union. Thomas Wenning, once an actor, is 
now drama critic of Newsweek. 


Tuomas WeEnnING: Howard, this room is crowded with memo- 
ries of great playwrights, great actors. Which of those would you 
like to have known? 

Howarp Linpsay: Above all, Edwin Booth, our founder, the 
man who founded The Players. I would like to have known him 
because he was not only a great actor but a man of culture and a 
man of fine character. He did, after all, conquer himself. And it 
was his idea that this club should be founded. He felt that actors 
of his day—and he admired them tremendously—didn’t have the 
social advantages of other people. That was his purpose in founding 
this club—to bring actors together with musicians, architects, 
artists, writers, poets, with all the men who were important artis- 
tically in the last decade of the previous century. 

And then, he had another purpose. He wanted to form a theatri- 
cal library, and it started with his own collection of books—over a 
thousand of very fine books of the theater. It has since been ex- 
panded to be The Walter Hampden Memorial Library, open to 
accredited scholars. It is a very personal library. If you want to 
find out about any actor, any playwright, any stage director, de- 
signer of, as I say, the last four hundred years, or especially the last 
hundred years, you will find it here in this library. 

Here is an example. This book belonged to Edwin Booth. It is 
a second folio Shakespeare. We have in the club the second, third, 
and fourth folios. It is very exciting to a Shakespearean scholar, or 
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a Shakespearean actor, to compare the texts of the early printed 
editions. 

And we have most of the prompt books that Edwin Booth used. 
This book that I hold in my hand no one connected with the 
theater can touch without emotion. This is Booth’s prompt book 
of Hamlet. On the frontispiece it has his name, it has the word 
“Private,” and then a marginal note which says, “Rough mems for 
future use, to be put into proper shape at leisure.” The memo refers 
to the different notes he made on the entrance of each actor. There 
is some discussion of what an actor’s characterization can be. On 
Hamlet’s first entrance he has this note: “A most absolute gentle- 
man, full of most excellent differences. Of very soft society but 
not great showing. Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is the card 
and calendar of gentry. Courteous, easy, kindly with all; to the 
lowest in rank he is most affable. Above all things, a gentleman, 
even to those he hates.” And this interesting note: “Feminine, but 
not effeminate in feeling.” And he adds, “This is the basis on which 
you may build whatever Hamlet pleaseth thee.” As you know, 
his Hamlet was the greatest American Hamlet without any ques- 
tion, and possibly as great a Hamlet as has been seen in England 
or Europe. 

You can’t enter this house without sensing the presence of 
Edwin Booth. Of course, we always have before us the John Singer 
Sargent painting of Booth. And sometimes I find myself in front 
of that painting and thinking of the poem that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, his fellow Player, wrote about it. He expressed an appreci- 
ation that I think every Player down to the present day feels. That 
is, he expressed his gratitude to the artist—Sargent—at the end 
of the poem, in these lines: 

That others, standing in the place 
Where, save as ghosts, we come no more 


May know what sweet majestic face 
The gentle Prince of Players wore. 


Wenninc: I have known you as an actor, writer, producer, and 
a director for many many years, but I don’t know how you started 


in the theater. 
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Linpsay: Well, I started as an actor. During one of those dry 
spells that come to us all the time, when things were going very 
badly, I thought, why did I ever decide to be an actor? And I 
thought back, and it was very clear. When I was very young, my 
mother earned the living for the family by being compositor on 
a newspaper which her brother, my uncle, published in Atlantic 
City. And when an advertiser came and put in an advertisement 
and couldn’t pay the bill, why, we took it out in trade—which 
didn’t mean a great deal, because grocers paid their bills, butchers 
paid their bills. But when a photographer didn’t pay his bill, we 
would have pictures taken. And a teacher of elocution came and 
couldn’t pay her bill. So, I was sent to work it out. 

There was a sort of working arrangement. As long as she taught 
me to recite she could advertise. So, for four years I studied elocu- 
tion. And wherever two, or three, or more people were gathered 
I was very glad to go up and take a bow and recite my piece. I am 
afraid I became a nasty little exhibitionist, and I’m afraid I came 
to like it. I enjoyed it very much. 

WENNING: You have been in the theater more than fifty years. 
Just what significant changes have you observed in your lifetime? 

Linpsay: Well, of course it is obvious that the theater, speaking 
of the legitimate theater, is shrinking. Theater is always at the 
mercy of economics. As the railroads spread throughout the coun- 
try, theaters were built. First, in the early part of the last century, 
the star traveled and played with the resident company. Then, 
with the spreading of the railroads, he could take a company with 
him. Finally, he could take scenery with him. For a while it was 
true that scenery wasn’t built for theaters, it was built for freight 
cars. It had a tremendous effect upon scenery. 

Oddly enough, in the small town, theaters weren’t called theaters. 
The Methodists had something in their list of interdictions about 
going to the theater. You shouldn’t go to a theater. So, they didn’t 
call it a theater, they called it a grand opera house, or an academy 
of music, or a hall, or an auditorium; and they were perfectly free 
to go to anything that wasn’t called a theater. 

WeEnninG: Howard, what are your recollections of moments 
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that thrilled you in the theater? - 

Linpsay: Well, the first thrill that I remember very clearly . . . 
I was with some school friends in the first row of the gallery of the 
Hub Theatre in Boston seeing a performance of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. And when he changed to Mr. Hyde, the villain in the 
green light, and then almost instantaneously into the nice Dr. 
Jekyll, and the curtain came down, it was some minutes before I 
could recover myself. I noticed my friends were talking about some- 
thing I couldn’t understand; and it seemed that I was.so fascinated, 
so hypnotized, that I started right over the gallery rail. And I would 
have gone down to the floor of the theater and killed myself and a 
few others. That absorption was a great early incident. 

Now, when I came to New York, I have three very clear memo- 
ries: 

One is What Every Woman Knows, with Richard Bennett and 
Maude Adams; and I put Richard Bennett first in that perform- 
ance. Then Salvation Nell, by Edward Sheldon, with Mrs. Fiske 
and Holbrook Blinn. And the third would be William Hodge in 
A Man from Home. Now, just how good they were by our stand- 
ards I don’t know. Those were my salad days when, as the saying 
has it, I was green in judgment. 

After that I think I remember most of the opening performance 
of Outward Bound, and especially Alfred Lunt’s performance in 
it. 

Later, the Green Pastures to me was a great, great highlight of 
the theater. I think it is a great play, and it was an experience that 
I shall never forget. 

And, of course, there were Oklahoma, Carousel, South Pacific. 
And My Fair Lady was a pretty exciting night. There was such joy 
in that theater at the success of that play. There wasn’t an ounce 
of envy among the whole audience. They were all so pleased that 
the American theater had done something so well. 

Wenninc: You talked economics and convenience when you 
spoke of the early railroads. What I would like to know is what 
has happened to the theater artistically in the last few decades? 

Linpsay: There has been a tremendous advance, in every direc- 
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tion. And every time any department of the theater does something 
better the audience demands that that be kept. They won’t accept 
a retreat. The producer does a better job because of that. He casts 
better because the audience demands that. Let me give you an 
example of it. Up to about 1920, when we had a character of a 
Negro we engaged a white actor, who put black cork on his face and 
used an accent and went on and played it. And we had some people 
that were supposed to be very good at it. But the minute we had a 
real Negro play a Negro the so-called white blackface actor was 
out. He was through. 

Another thing, in the theater fifty years ago we worked for 
theatrical effectiveness. We only wanted to be effective and startle 
the audience—surprise them. It didn’t matter whether we were 
true or not. But as some of the playwrights and some of the actors 
and the directors got closer to truth, the audience demanded that. 
Today we have to act, we have to write, we have to direct for truth. 

WeEnninc: Do you think the theater of today reflects our times? 

Linpsay: Shakespeare’s plays reflected his time. There are a great 
many allusions in Shakespeare’s plays that mean nothing today but 
meant a great deal to that audience. However, he was so far above 
that, above the journalistic side of playwriting, he was so universal, 
that his plays still exist. Yes, a play has to reflect the feeling of the 
audience in the year of grace. 

For instance, you recall when Robert Sherwood wrote a pacifist 
play called Idiot’s Delight; and we all applauded it because it was 
in the antiwar spirit of those times. I think it was only two years 
later that he wrote There Shall Be No Night, because the aggres- 
sion of Russia and Germany had started; and he said there are 
some things that we will fight for. And the audience reflected that. 
So, the audience will reflect exactly what is in the mood of the day. 

WENNING: You and your collaborator, Russel Crouse, have been 
chiefly concerned with comedy such as Life with Father, Anything 
Goes, and political satire such as Call Me Madam, or the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning State of the Union. Do you think that humor is 
given a high enough rating in the arts? 

Linpsay: No, I don’t think humor is given the proper rating in 
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the arts, although I don’t want to blame it on the heavy thinkers. 

State of the Union won the Pulitzer Prize. But out of the thirty- 
six (I think that’s correct) Pulitzer prizes that have been awarded 
to plays, less than ten—I think nine only—could be related to com- 
edy. And out of the Critics’ Award for the best play of the year (I 
think they have done that nineteen times) only three have been 
given to anything that could be called comedies. 

No, I don’t think that’s in the proper proportion. Comedies are, 
I think, more difficult to write, more difficult to direct, and cer- 
tainly they take more experience in acting. For example, a young 
man came to David Garrick and said he was going to be an actor 
and start his career in the theater, and he was going to start with 
playing comedy. And Garrick said to him, “Young man, if I were 
you I would start with tragedy; you will find that comedy is a very 
serious thing.” 

Comedy makes very incisive comments on character, or character 
relationships, on the mores and the attitudes of the times. I don’t 
think it should be penalized just because it happens to make 
audiences laugh. 

Wenninc: I wonder how serious you found comedy when you 
had to play for five long seasons in Life with Father? 

Linpsay: Well, there were serious aspects to it. In the first place, 
playing the same part for five years, as my wife and I did, our two 
parts in Life with Father took some doing. 

Wenninc: And with that mustache, too. 

Linpsay: Yes. Well, I grew the mustache for it. I started in 
the tryout of Life with Father without a mustache, and had a false 
one pasted on. But one performance, half of it started coming off; 
so I had to play an act holding on to my mustache. 

I said, “Well, there’s no sense going through that nonsense.” 
So I grew a mustache. Playing in Life with Father for five years 
before that many people, and with your picture in the paper and 
magazines and wearing the handle-bar mustache that I wore, I be- 
came pretty recognizable. One day on Fifth Avenue a little old 
lady came up and stopped me and said, “You’re Howard Lindsay, 
aren’t you?” 
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And I said, “Yes, yes.” 

And she said, to my surprise, “I don’t suppose you remember 
me, but I was at the Wednesday matinee.” 

A lot of people have asked us didn’t it bore us? Well, the thought 
of having to do it, yes, was boring. But the minute you are in front 
of an audience, you are not bored for a second because you are 
in front of something live. I remember Elliott Nugent saying 
about a long-run play he was in, The Male Animal—he said, “It’s 
like having a live fish on the end of a line, and you have to play it.” 

Of course, it was a tremendous advantage to be working with 
my wife, and as good an actress as my wife is—Dorothy Stickney. 
We could discuss the performance with each other. I always re- 
member one night on the way home in a cab, she turned to me and 
said, “I think your performance has gone off a bit, Howard.” 

It is very easy for a performance to go off a little in one direction 
or another. And so I said, “How?” 

And she said, “Well, you know Father’—that was my part— 
“Father was a hot-tempered man, but he wasn’t a bad-tempered 
man.” 

And I had begun—instead of being hot-tempered, I had begun 
to be bad-tempered. 

But it was a great adventure because we came closer and closer 
to truth and characterization. 

As a matter of fact, I know that I personally, during the second 
and third years of the run, would look back with shame on my first 
year’s performance. Why did I play it so badly? Why didn’t I think 
of doing this or doing that? Or, why did I do it in that way instead 
of in the true way—this is the way Father would have done it. And 
what made me do it the other way? 

Wenninc: Does a playwright have the right to expect the audi- 
ence to probe beneath the surface for subtle ideas? 

Linpsay: No, I don’t think the playwright has much right to 
expect anything from an audience, except possibly to give the play 
its attention for five minutes. Then, he has to earn it. Certainly, I 
don’t think he has a right to expect them to find anything subtle. 
As a matter of fact, Owen Davis said to me once that he had never 
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seen the effect of any audience upon a play to make it more subtle. 
Their effect is always to make it more obvious. 

WEnnInG: Well, then the other side of the coin. What does the 
audience have the right to expect from the playwright? 

Linpsay: Well, the audience has a right to expect to be absorbed 
in the story. Now, you pay an audience off in various coins. You 

_pay them off in laughter. You pay them off in excitement. You pay 
them off in suspense. You pay them off in tears. But I think the 
greatest reward an audience can possibly have is to forget them- 
selves, to forget they are in the theater. That is the catharsis Aris- 
totle speaks of. Once you have forgotten everything about yourself, 
it does something, it cleanses you. 

WeEnninc: Well, as we both know, Shakespeare wrote for the 
mob in the pit as well as for the royalty in the boxes; and so did the 
ancients. They used very familiar stories that everybody could rec- 
ognize and they had a great common denominator in their audi- 
ence. Do you as an actor and a playwright feel that you would 
rather have an audience that stretched right from, you know, A to 
Z, or would you rather have a special group listen to you? 

Linpsay: To go back to one thing you said when you mentioned 
the ancients. Someone said, “Of course the ancients didn’t know 
that they were ancient.” And they were not writing for posterity. 
They were writing for the immediate audience. So was Shakespeare. 
I imagine they would all be rather surprised to know that their 
works are used and are still alive. 

They were writing for an audience that included men and women 
of culture, and experience, and sensitivity; and also for the ordinary 
lowbrow who just wanted, in Shakespeare’s day certainly, some low 
comedy—an A to Z audience. 

WEnNInG: It seems to me we should be creating a new audience. 
You wrote a pamphlet one time about how to start little theaters. 

Linpsay: Yes. I’m very concerned with the nonprofessional 
theater, because when you speak of the American theater today 
you have to include the nonprofessional theater. There are so many 
wonderful things being done in the academic theaters, and in the 
community theaters; and so many people see live plays. A great 
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many amateurs, people who started out as amateurs, have come to 
New York and succeeded on the stage; and others come to New 
York and try to get on the stage. 

One young man wrote my wife asking her assistance; and he said 
to her, very seriously, in his letter, “Don’t think that I’m attracted 
by the glamour of the theater. No, it’s just the laughter and the 
applause.” 

I wrote a pamphlet, How to Start a Theater, which, whenever I 
have stock, I give to anyone who asks me for it—in order to en- 
courage the growth of the nonprofessional theater. 

For instance, I think that today the Negro race is just on the 
edge of going into this form of culture. And there should be more 
theater in the labor union locals. Anywhere there is any kind of 
community interest there should be a nonprofessional group giving 
a play or two every year; and they will enjoy it thoroughly. 

To start and to create a nonprofessional theater takes, well, let’s 
say, a little social tact. You have to know how to get along with 
people. I remember one young man, who came from the amateur 
theater to New York to enter the professional theater, who had a 
letter of introduction to us; and he was complaining about the treat- 
ment he got from the office boys and the stenographers and the 
secretaries—that they were very rude to him and wouldn’t let him 
see the producers and the directors. And he said, “You know, you 
can’t treat amateurs that way.”’ And you can’t! 

WENNING: You and Russel Crouse have collaborated on many 
productions. Isn’t all theater collaboration a collaboration between 
the actor, the wnter, director, and producer? 

Linpsay: It doesn’t start by being a collaboration. It starts with 
a dramatist. It has to start there. There is no collaboration there. 
Until the dramatist has written his play, no one else in the theater 
can function. The producer can’t produce, the director can’t direct, 
the scenic designer can’t design, the actor can’t act, the stagehand 
can’t move scenery until the play is written. I might even add, 
the critic can’t criticizel 

The audience also is every playwright’s and actor’s and director’s 
collaborator. And it is a great collaborator. They can tell you what 
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is wrong; and they do. They do positively and immediately. The 
difficulty is they don’t always—they can’t as a matter of fact—tell 
you how to fix it. And they are such a peculiar lot of people! They 
are intelligent, very intelligent, and sometimes so stupid that you 
could cry. That is, you think they are stupid. You say, “Why, that’s 
so clear but they haven’t got it at all.” But if you have a weakness 
they will spot it. It’s like having a close relative who could be a 
son or a daughter, or a husband or a wife, that you are very fond 
of—you love them dearly—but they are so difficult to get along 
with. They can frustrate you, and annoy you, and irritate you. 
Yet, when they give you their appreciation, that is one of the great- 
est rewards you could have. 

But the collaboration in rehearsal is mostly between the director 
and the actor. And it takes a very special quality from both of 
them—the open mind. It takes a quick sympathy with a point of 
view other than your own. 

I know I have considerable hesitation about the training of 
actors through the so-called “method” system. Now, mind you, 
some of our most brilliant actors and actresses do use the “method.” 
But the young people who come into the theater after being in- 
structed in the method, they haven’t got that open mind. They 
reject suggestions; they want to do it their way. In fact, a lot of 
them can only do it their way. Which results—among other things, 
it results in a solo performance. And if you watch certain plays you 
can see and spot the young method actor who can’t make contact 
with the other people on the stage. That is very, very bad. There is 
another thing, too. One of the last plays I was in, there was a young 
method actor in the cast, and he couldn’t repeat his performances. 
During the eight performances of the week, in maybe four or five 
of them he would give a splendid performance; and then in two or 
three performances there would be absolutely nobody there. He 
didn’t have the technique that enabled him to repeat his best per- 
formance, which is the job, the fundamental job of any interpretive 
artist. When you go to hear a pianist, when you go to hear a violin- 
ist, when you go to see a dancer, you expect him to repeat his best 
performance. For that is the job of the interpretive actor—to recog- 
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nize what is his best performance and to be able, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to repeat that before every audience. 

Wenninc: What are the accepted reasons for theatergoing— 
escape, entertainment, or should it be some deeper purpose? 

Linpsay: There is another purpose that is generally overlooked. 
The human being has three springs of action—instinct, emotion, 
and mind. And all three have to work together. You don’t have to 
train the instincts. You do have to subdue them sometimes, qualify 
them, although they are very useful. And you can train the mind. 
You can train the brain, and schooling sees to that. But the train- 
ing of emotion is terribly important. There are only a very few 
places where it can be trained, and very little attention is given to 
the proper training of the emotions. Our emotions are trained in 
church. They are trained in music. And they are trained in the 
theater. Emotions are given to us to use, too. They have to be exer- 
cised. You remember that Kipling, when he spoke of Gunga Din 
said, “He didn’t seem to know the use of fear.” Well, the emotions 
are given us to use. The human being, I think, rises as he uses his 
better emotions: pity, sympathetic concern, affection, love—all 
those emotions. We have neglected those. And I think we are pay- 
ing for that neglect. The theater is a place to recover ourselves. In 
the theater, when you go to see a great tragedy and have been ter- 
ribly moved, deeply moved, you come out of that theater a better 
man, or a better woman . . . with emotion more ready for use. 

WENNING: You spent fifty years of your life in the theater. What 
has it given you? 

Linpsay: Well, it has given me great excitement. It has been 
my education. Where else could I have traveled so far? I have been 
in the streets of Corinth when Jason and Medea were throwing 
harsh words at each other. I was at Aulis when the Greek fleet sailed 
to Troy. I was in Mycenae when Orestes came back to kill his 
mother Clytemnestra. I have been in the forest of Arden; I have 
been on the ramparts of Elsinore; I have been in the drawing rooms 
of Lady and Lord Windermere of London. And I shouldn’t forget 
to say, I have ridden into western towns with the James brothers! 
Where else could I have done things like that? 
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I have had moments of great satisfaction and “glimpses of 
the heavenly life.” Do you recognize that quote? 

WENNING: No, as a matter of fact, I don’t. 

Linosay: It was first said here at The Players by John S. Phillips on 
the occasion of Founder’s night, when we pay our tribute to Edwin 
Booth. He was imagining what the god of all of the arts was whis- 
pering into the ear of young Edwin Booth. Phillips said he thought 
it was this (and this is what every person who wants to enter the 
arts must expect): “I shall give you hunger, and pain, and sleepless 
nights. Also beauty, and satisfactions known to few, and glimpses 
of the heavenly life. None of these you shall have continually, 
and of their coming and going you shall not be foretold.” 





PAUL DUDLEY WHITE 


Dr. White is known most widely as heart specialist to American 
presidents and to notables here and abroad. They sought him 
because he is probably the world’s leading authority on the heart. 

A hobby of his is collecting rare medical books. His collection 
includes the first major study of sudden death—a study made in 
Rome in 1705, at a time when Romans still believed that unex- 
pected death was caused by the anger of God. 

Since 1914, when Dr. White brought an electrocardiograph from 
London to Boston, he has been in the forefront of cardiac theory 
and experiment. 

One of his own private ways of guarding against a heart condition 
is bicycle riding; and one prescription to certain heart patients is, 
“Buy a bicycle.” 

Worth Estes is a young medical student and friend of Dr. 
White’s. Most of us have wondered, at times, if we will be heart 
cases and what are the preventives. Estes asks the right questions. 
He talked with Dr. White in his eighteenth-century country house, 
in the village of Harvard, Massachusetts, 1959. 


Worts Estes: Dr. White, it is a pleasure to be back out here 
in Harvard with you again. I have often wondered why you come 
out here in the country. You have only had a telephone put in 
recently, and have no electricity, but read by the kerosene lamps. 

Dr. Paut Dupitey Waite: It is very nice to have you back with 
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us, Worth. 

This is, as you know, a lovely countryside in the first place. 
Secondly, my family and I—my wife and two children—have been 
out here for vacations for many years. But it is also a very nice 
retreat. 

Estes: Retreat from what? 

Wuute: A refuge in which to work, and write, and read. And it 
is a retreat from the routine of my medical work back in town. 
Although my work in the city is very interesting, it is often very 
arduous. And one needs a refuge like this. I think more people 
should have a habit of getting completely away—off and on—and 
use such an opportunity to work outdoors. It is an excellent habit. 

Estrs: How did you become interested in medicine? 

Wuire: Well, it was rather natural. My father was a doctor, 
and although my brother and I, seeing him work so hard, decided 
that we were not going to be doctors, it was apparently in the blood 
and we both finally did become doctors. But this was in a pretty 
difhcult period of medical history. We did not realize, however, 
that we were still in the Dark Ages of medicine. It is only by retro- 
spect now that we realize how little we knew. But despite the fact 
that we had this difficulty, there were many of our medical ances- 
tors who had had much greater difficulty. 

Through the years I have been collecting old books on medicine 
by some of our medical ancestors—books about my special field. 
Some of them I have over on the desk there, and I would like to 
show you a few samples. This is, in part, a hobby. But it has been 
more than a hobby because one can obtain from some of these 
old books knowledge of great interest and importance that should 
be revived. Now, the oldest book I have is this one which was 
published in 1484. But it is simply a rehash in poetry of Galen’s 
original work on the pulse, in the second century after Christ. For 
about fifteen hundred years there was almost no advance beyond 
Galen’s discussion of the pulse. 

Next, as to the rules of health; they were established by a faculty 
in the city of Salerno, in southern Italy. In about the year 1,000, 
it is said, four authorities of the day—a Greek, a Roman, an Arab, 
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and a Jew—brought together all the known medicine of that day 
and began to teach it. A few centuries later autopsies—post-mortem 
examinations—began to be made, and in 1679 these two huge 
volumes were published by Théophile Bonet, who was a very noted 
pathologist of that time. Here in these two volumes are about 
three thousand autopsies. They start at the top at the head, going 
down through the thorax, the stomach and intestines, the bladder, 
and the legs. 

Despite this remarkable collection of autopsies, there was still 
great ignorance, as there is even today, about the subject of sudden 
death. It was not until Lancisi’s time, in the winter of 1705 to 1706 
—in Rome at the time of Pope Clement XI—that this subject 
was taken up seriously. It happened that in the fall, winter, and 
spring of 1705 to 1706 a good many Romans, some noted, died sud- 
denly. The populace was alarmed, and many of the people thought 
that God was angry with Rome. Others thought that tobacco, 
chocolate, and the atmosphere were bad. The Pope decided with 
Lancisi that something must be done about it. So, mixing, as 
Lancisi says in his preface, prudence with piety, the Pope appointed 
a committee of which Lancisi was to be the chairman, and autopsies 
were done on the next group of individuals who died suddenly in 
Rome. Not only were they done and a natural cause of death found 
in every case, but they were recorded in this book. 

Estrs: Dr. White, William Harvey was an early important con- 
tributor to the field which later became your specialty, was he not? 

Wuite: We learned a great deal from the Italian leaders of that 
earlier time that I have been discussing—including a knowledge, 
their knowledge, of the valves in the veins. It was the application 
of that knowledge that resulted in Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of blood. And I would like to show you how he proved it. I 
will just roll up my sleeve and show you a very simple experiment 
which proves that the blood can go in only one direction. In other 
words, it has to circulate. I think you can see here on my arm this 
bulge in a vein which looks like, and is, a valve. I shall now with 
my finger press the blood down the vein away from the valve. You 
can see that the valve holds. Now I will release my finger and the 
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vein fills from below. The blood can come in only one direction. 
Therefore, the blood circulates. Harvey’s discovery is an example 
of the occasional brilliant contribution that has brought us to what- 
ever we know today. But it took centuries. Now every month there 
is almost a comparable discovery, due to the great strides that we 
are making as a result of today’s research. 

Estes: Dr. White, what is the most important problem in heart 
disease today? 

Wuire: The disease of atherosclerosis. Atherosclerosis comes 
from the Greek “athero,” which means softening, and “sclerosis,” 
which means hardening. It is a process of disease development in 
the inner wall of the arteries in many parts of the body, a deposit 
of fat that accumulates through the years like rust and narrows 
the lumen of the arteries—decreasing the blood supply to the brain, 
to the heart muscle, to the kidneys, to the legs. This rusting 
process shuts down the blood supply to our brain and makes many 
of the minor strokes. The arteries in the neck that go up to supply 
the brain with blood may become narrow, and we will have a stroke 
or a temporary inability to speak. These may be minor and pass 
away. But they are an indication of future trouble. We have angina 
pectoris, this pain that is due to rusting in the coronary arteries. I 
should like to show you, if you will pass me that model of the heart, 
where this process primarily occurs. 

In this heart model the arteries are represented by white lines. 
They are what we call the coronaries that supply the heart muscle 
with blood. They are on the outside of the heart, but they come 
from the aorta, this big artery here, into the ventricles, which are 
these two pumping chambers, the right ventricle, which is colored 
blue, and the left ventricle, which is red. And these arteries, the left 
descending coronary artery, the circumflex, and the right, are the 
most vital arteries in the body. (Of course, the brain or cerebral 
arteries also are of very great importance.) But this particular 
point in the left descending coronary artery is the place where much 
of the rusting is likely to occur. A blood clot is laid down there to 
cause coronary thrombosis. This artery is sometimes called the 
artery of sudden death because its disease explains most of the sud- 
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den deaths that occur and have occurred in the past. Now, the 
arteries in other parts of the body—taking blood to the brain and 
to the kidneys, as I said, and to the legs—may in a similar way 
gradually be rusted. It takes probably twenty years, more or less, 
of rusting before one is aware of the disease. It really begins often 
in the twenties. A young man in America today at the age of 
twenty-five, without being aware that this is happening (and prob- 
ably due to the change in the way of life in the past generation), 
begins to develop this process of atherosclerosis, to his danger. 

For example, the coronary arteries of American soldiers who were 
killed in Korea showed an amazing amount of atherosclerosis in 
the coronary arteries, which should not have occurred in such 
young people. We have recently had a Japanese professor bring 
to us in Boston the coronary arteries from 350 Japanese, aged thirty 
to seventy, to compare with the coronary arteries of Americans of 
the same ages. And we find that the amount of this disease of 
atherosclerosis in the American coronary arteries at forty-five is 
equivalent to what we find in the Japanese coronary arteries at 
seventy. They are twenty-five years ahead of us! 

That is true in other parts of the world, too. Wherever people 
live the way we do they get into this trouble with atherosclerosis 
of the cerebral arteries, the coronary arteries, or the renal arteries 
. . . this happens wherever people lead a more luxurious life. 
When I was in Africa a few months ago, I found some of the blacks 
beginning to prosper in Kampala, in Uganda. A few had joined the 
Rotary Club, and they were eating Rotary Club luncheons; pretty 
soon they are likely to get into trouble, I think. 

I do not believe that atherosclerosis has anything to do with race; 
I think it has to do with a way of life. There are headlines in the 
papers every day, reports of sudden death at forty, forty-five, and 
fifty, due entirely to this disease that I think is preventable. But we 
have got to find out how to prevent it. We have also got to find 
out who the candidates are; we are beginning to discover who 
the candidates are. 

This is a fascinating, most exciting period in medical history 
on the basis of this one hazard which we have got to study. 
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Estes: How can you tell who might be candidates for athero- 
sclerosis? 

Wurte: No two individuals are alike, and some people are more 
definitely candidates for early trouble than others. Some are candi- 
dates for trouble—you can recognize them now at thirty, or thirty- 
five, or forty. They are getting fat. They often have a family history 
of arterial disease. They may have diabetes, or it may be in the 
family. Or they have too high a serum cholesterol or they are of 
a certain body build (broad and stocky, called mesomorphic), and 
they do not take exercise any more. They have put on a pound or 
two of weight a year; thus they are candidates at forty-five, fifty, 
or fifty-five just as surely as we know anything about candidacy for 
disease. 

Esrrs: Turing, now, to young men entering medical careers, 
what advice would you give to medical students and young doctors? 

Wurte: I suppose that it is very natural to urge the young doctor 
to keep in very close personal relationship with his patient. That 
is, to treat him as a whole person—not just the individual disease— 
to be very frank with him, and to profit by mistakes. That is, when 
there is a mistake in diagnosis, it is not only important for the young 
doctor to know but it may uncover an entirely new finding. The 
young doctor should continue his curiosity right through life. Medi- 
cine is so exciting that I think you will become absorbed in it your- 
self. Continual reading is a good habit. For example, I have this 
hobby of old books, old medical books, such as we have already 
discussed. Occasionally, I read some of the essayists who have writ- 
ten on medical problems in the more recent past, like Sir William 
Osler, who wrote a very delightful essay on equanimity. I find this 
essay very helpful, even now, for myself. 

Estes: Do you think that modern research men are too far re- 
moved from patient care? 

Wuite: Well, they can be. I believe that a person doing any 
research in medicine should have some contact with patients, cer- 
tainly to start with and probably through the years. He maintains 
a better outlook. 

It is jokingly said that the so-called pure basic medical scientist 
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looks down his nose at the practicing physician; the pure chemist 
looks down his nose at the biochemist and the physiologist, the 
physicist looks down his nose at the chemist, the mathematicians 
at the physicist, and the philosopher at the mathematician . . . 
but when the philosopher is sick he has to call in the practicing 
doctor. 

Estes: You just said a minute ago that medicine is very exciting 
for young men, or should be. How do you mean that? 

White: Well, aside from contact with individual people, one 
finds quickly that there are no two alike, so you have to tackle each 
new case de novo. Practically, you must make a contact individually 
with the patient. You must study the psyche as well as the soma. 
There is often a good deal of detective work to be done. In fact, 
the doctor does not need to read any detective stories. He works 
with detective stories every day throughout his life. A few years 
ago I wrote a book, which I have here, entitled Clues in Cardio- 
vascular Diagnosis and Treatment. It attracted enough attention 
so that it was translated into German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Japanese, and later into Russian. It is a simple book but it presents 
this idea of the doctor’s being a detective and utilizing many clues 
for the diagnosis of his patients. 

Estes: How about the care of patients? 

Wauite: In the first place, the diagnosis and treatment of patients 
today and through the last decade or two is so different, so much 
more advanced than when I was studying medicine that it is just 
unbelievable. So many persons now are being saved by such treat- 
ment as antibiotics and by modern surgery. ‘They would have died 
under the old therapy. I used to dread seeing and making a diag- 
nosis of certain diseases because we could not do anything for 
them. In those early days babies died by the thousands of dysentery; 
now dysentery is rare among babies since the pasteurization of milk. 
We had so many patients with typhoid fever, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and diphtheria crowding the hospital wards that there was 
not room for cardiac patients or patients with cancer. That is my 
point, that there has been great advance not only in the treatment 
and in the diagnosis of disease, but also in the prevention of the 
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infections. 

Esres: You said that in about twenty years we shall probably 
have atherosclerosis licked. Is animal research promising? 

Wurte: Perhaps I had better preface my remarks by saying that 
we are not necessarily going to prolong life to much more than a 
hundred years. We may still die at seventy from atherosclerosis. 
What we want to do is to control the disease in people thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty, and seventy years old, and that is what I think we 
can do. Yes, animals have been used a good deal, and are being 
used now. Very few have spontaneous atherosclerosis. But it can 
be induced; and in those animals, such as the rabbit, the research 
that is going on in atherosclerosis is considerable and has been very 
valuable. 

Estes: How about the whale, which you have studied? Does it 
have atherosclerosis? 

Wuire: You would think that the whale and the elephant, being 
large, and living longer than many other animals, would have 
atherosclerosis. But there has been very little found, actually, and 
our research has not involved atherosclerosis. We have studied the 
elephant’s heart and the whale’s heart because of the size of the 
heart in relation to time intervals in the electrocardiograms, et 
cetera. Actually, we got an electrocardiogram of a small whale, a 
beluga whale in Alaska, which was quite interesting. We published 
that record. But then we went for the big whale, the gray whale, 
off Mexico and Califomia, and that still has eluded us. But we 
expect someday that its record will be obtained. But none of that 
research is for atherosclerosis. 

Estes: Dr. White, have you noticed any changes in the Ameri- 
can scene which might account for the prevalence of heart and 
artery disease today? 

Wuite: In my own lifetime I have seen very great changes in 
the way of life. In the first place, our diet has become much en- 
tiched from about thirty per cent of our calories in fat to nearly 
fifty per cent today. I remember the days when we did not have so 
much cream or butter, or mayonnaise and shortening. Other factors 
also have entered. Everybody has automobiles. When I was a boy 
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automobiles were just beginning to come in. They certainly were 
rare, and most people walked or cycled, or rode horses; and got a 
good deal of exercise in that way. We have other devices that have 
saved labor. It may be that we need more exercise than we are get- 
ting, and that the exercise and the physical labor which our fathers 
had to do was very beneficial to the health and may have had a 
retarding affect on atherosclerosis. ‘Then, perhaps, there are other 
factors such as the increased use of tobacco and the stress and strain 
that go with the modern way of life. All those factors need analysis, 
and we are just at it. 

Take the example of the Jewish immigration of fifty years ago. 
Many who came from the ghettos of the world had been very 
much undernourished. It was quite natural, I think, for them to 
overcompensate; and the Jewish diet in America became very rich. 
It would be very helpful, I feel quite sure, against atherosclerosis, 
and for other reasons too, if a good many people were to go back 
to the rules of the Bible where diet was spoken of and where fasts 
were advised for health reasons, I think. 

Examples of some of the changes that have come are illustrated 
in this cartoon by Dahl. The man is shown first riding comfortably 
in an automobile. That is hazard number one. And then, second, he 
is sitting in front of his television with his feet on a cushion. That 
is hazard number two. Number three, he is at the dinner table 
being fed, overfed, by his wife. That is hazard number three. 
(Then, at the age of twenty-five or thirty, he begins to build up 
tust in his arteries, in all probability atherosclerosis.) In panel num- 
ber four, he comes to the doctor. He is weaving sideways a little, 
you see, he is having a little angina. And then the doctor sees him. 
The doctor is supposed to be myself. And the advice is to ride a 
bicycle around a palm tree! This is Dahl’s cartoon. 

Estes: You implicate television and automobiles, and rich diets. 
Do you really disapprove of these things? 

Wuite: These things that have come during the last generation, 
no, indeed. I am sure they are essential in their place. I did not 
mean to indicate that I did not approve of them. But I am sure 
that they should be our slaves and not our masters. 
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Estes: You do not believe, then, that we are leading very bal- 
anced lives in regard to exercise, and relaxation, and diet? 

Wurte: No, I do not. There is no doubt in the world that we 
should go back to some of the rules of health of our medical ances- 
tors such as I have referred to earlier today. We know a lot about 
disease, but we are paying too little attention to ordinary rules of 
health. I would like to end this answer with two quotations. 

The first is from John Dryden, the poet who in 1680, in a letter 
to a friend in the country extolling the virtues of country life— 
which letters he wrote in verse—included the following: 

By chase our fathers earned their food. 

Toil strung their nerves and purified their blood. 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Have dwindled down to three score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


That of course emphasizes his view of the value of exercise and 
his mistrust of the diagnoses the doctors were giving at that time. 

The other quotation is based, really, on the old tradition that 
sudden death is God’s will, that heart disease is God’s will, whereas 
I believe, as do many others, that in youth and middle age sudden 
death and heart disease are our fault, not God’s will. Shakespeare 
said in one of his noted plays: 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven. 


Estes: You know, that makes me wonder if there is any real rela- 
tionship between faith and religion and the healing of disease. 

WuiteE: Well, I think that most of us doctors believe that there 
is. And we have this function of treating patients not only physi- 
cally and mentally, but spiritually. Herein, we have a great oppor- 
tunity, and we use that opportunity, I am sure. But the exact rela- 
tionship of the psyche and the soma, the influence of the psyche 
on the soma—that is, the mind on the body, or the spirit on the 
body, as well as that of the body on the spirit—is a matter for a 
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good deal of research. We think that there must be an important 
relationship. But just how great and how it works, we are not yet 
sure. 

Estes: You know, I had a friend who has experienced something 
recently that I think you must have seen in some of your patients. 
He had a heart attack about a year ago and since then, faced with 
the prospect of danger, he has—well, he has felt a lot happier in 
this past year because he has gone and done a lot of things which 
he feels he might otherwise have put off. 

Wuite: Yes. I think that is a common experience. But it was 
more common in the 1920’s. We have got beyond that stage. It 
was more common then when it was not expected that you were 
going to live long after a heart attack. Now you may enjoy life for 
twenty or thirty years after a heart attack if it is not too severe. 
We now have a much more favorable prognosis after a heart attack 
than we used to. Most patients who get over their heart attacks 
and are in pretty good condition a year later, as many are . . . most 
of them live for years. So, the old idea that you have got to make 
use of every last moment because you will not live long—that is 
past history now. 

Estes: Do you think that medicine, like art and music, forms a 
basis for international cooperation? 

Wurte: Oh, without any doubt. I think that the doctors have a 
great role to play and a great responsibility in establishing inter- 
national medical contacts by way of visits and also in international 
medical research in teams. When we do meet in that way for a few 
weeks or a few months, and live together, invariably we become 
friends. This, we think, is going to be very important in our role 
with the U.S.S.R., too. We are making every effort to get our Rus- 
sian colleagues to join us in some of these team researches; I think 
they would like to, and we may be able to work that out. 

Estes: When we speak of art, we usually think of music and 
painting and sculpture, and architecture. Some people have called 
medicine an art. Would you say that medicine is an art? 

Wuute: It used to be called an art; and it is, I think, sometimes 
called an art. I do not believe that it should be so considered. In 
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the old days, when we did not know so much, it was an art to 
make a diagnosis. It was a little bit of a guess to give treatment 
and to deal with people. But now it is really science. The knowledge 
that comes from experience wisely used should be considered 
science and not art. After all, knowledge is not enough. Wisdom 
is the wise use of knowledge. 


ROBERT MOSES 


Robert Moses has built his own monuments. If you seek them, 
look around the State of New York. 

With intelligence and fearlessness (and a few bulldozers) as 
weapons, he has reshaped part of the earth. His accomplishments 
have given America a challenge which it should not ignore today 
and must not ignore tomorrow. 

Not only expressways and bridges but pleasures for the people— 
beaches, parks, playgrounds, and slum clearance ... all have 
been his life. And he has fought wealth and politics and powerful 
minority groups to get what most of the people should have. Mr. 
Moses’ own attitude is described by a story he tells about Governor 
Al Smith. “The Governor was holding a hearing before signing 
certain condemnation papers. At that hearing, one of the leading 
opponents said something to the effect that he didn’t want the 
rabble to come out from New York City. That made the Governor 
very angry, and he said “The rabble! That’s me.” 

Despite Mr. Moses’ reputation for combativeness, one needs 
only to talk with his associates—the designers and makers of the 
bridges and the beaches—to know in what affection he is held by 
closely informed judges. 

This conversation took place in 1959, in one of his (at that time) 
five offices—the Long Island State Park Commission Headquarters, 
Babylon, New York. His friend, Gilmore D. Clarke, is a nationally 
known landscape architect and was one of the designers of the 
United Nations Plaza. 
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GrmoreE D. Crarxe: Bob, you have done more than anyone 
else to raise city planning to a science, as evidenced by the fact 
that you have improved the face of New York City and of the 
State of New York. All this is evidenced by the encomiums we 
see here on the walls of this room in the form of medals, honorary 
degrees, and other evidence. 

Rosert Moses: Well, as far as the encomiums are concerned, 
nobody would ever frame and hang brickbats on the walls. And 
naturally you put on the stuff that is flattering, and not the other 
things. : 

I don’t believe that City Planning, or planning applied to any 
area of government, has reached the dignity and importance of a 
science. The tendency has been to attempt to elevate it into a 
science so that people who didn’t get along fast enough in the old 
professions could find a new one where they could advance more 
rapidly. There is nothing new in that. On the other hand, there is 
such a thing as planning. There have always been people who 
have made plans; they have made physical plans, they have made 
financial plans, they have made family plans since the beginning 
of time—the beginning of recorded history; and the notion that 
this is a new science that suddenly sprang from the brow of Jove, 
or whatever it sprang from, is rubbish. Now, at best it is a kind 
of an amalgamation of engineering and architecture and finance. 
The finance is a tremendously important phase of the whole thing. 
My experience has been that many of the people—by no means 
all—who call themselves planners are people who make pretty 
pictures. They draw things. They present a plausible and often 
dramatic, melodramatic program, but they are not people that get 
anything done. Many of them are entirely satisfied when they finish 
the plan, when they have announced the plan. That’s the end of 
it, as they don’t have the stick-to-itiveness, they don’t have the 
guts, they don’t have the ability to come back, to fight in the forum 
to get things accomplished. 

Crarke: And their plans go on the shelf and gather dust. 

Mostss: That’s right, and their plans generally are on the shelf. 
The result is that you have an enormous accumulation of schemes 
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of one kind or another. Many of them are valid, theoretically valid, 
but what is a valid plan? You get a man who looks ahead, says he 
can look ahead a hundred years. I don’t think anybody can look 
ahead a hundred years in this country in the field of physical plan- 
ning—city growth, metropolitan growth, regional growth. 

CrarkE: I have heard you speak about limited objectives many 
times. I suppose that what you mean is that you prefer to plan for 
four or five years; whereas the ivory tower boys that you speak about 
talk about twenty-five to thirty years. 

Mosss: Of course, I am a limited-objective boy. I couldn’t get 
anything done, nor could the people that are working with me, 
on any other basis. But, on the other hand, it is ridiculous to say 
that things we are working on don’t show any imagination, that 
they are all without vision and without regard to the future, and 
that they are just these showy immediate things. You take a project 
like Jones Beach, for example. Well, we have been at Jones Beach 
since 1924. That’s a long time. The original plan is no different 
from the present plan. We have carried out about maybe seventy 
per cent of it, seventy-five per cent of it, in the course of thirty-five 
years. That’s how long it has taken. And it just happens to be our 
good fortune, or luck, or whatever you may call it, that the people 
who originally conceived the idea are still around. They are extant. 
They may be a little groggy, but they are still here. 

CrarkE: No one that I know of has ever carried out such tremen- 
dous public works programs as you have; and in so doing you invite 
criticism. I would like to have you tell me something about that. 

Moss: I don’t know that there is very much to say. Yes, I can 
say as a generalization that there is no big program of any kind, 
no physical program—whether it is parks or highways or bridges 
or whatever it may be—that doesn’t start with an enthusiastic 
minority. If you are unhappy in a minority—and most people 
are, in this country—you don’t go any further. You assume that 
if you are in a minority you must be wrong because the majority 
is the democratic process. In any event, most people feel uncom- 
fortable in a minority. I have never felt that way about it because 
all big programs start with minorities who become majorities in 
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the end. In the process, there is a tremendous amount of criticism. 
Some of it is justified, some of it unjustified. Some of it is con- 
structive, and much of it is uninformed; and a good deal of it, un- 
fortunately, is strictly malicious. Some of it comes from people 
who have nothing to do but criticize. They don’t have any other 
talent. You find that out of a dozen people who like something in 
public improvements one will write a letter about it or say some- 
thing about it. If they don’t like something, eleven out of twelve 
will tell you that. That seems to be in human nature. 

But as to sensitivity, if you become very sensitive to criticism 
you can’t take it physically, mentally, or any other way; and you 
become useless. But those of us who have been around for quite 
a while—and don’t forget, we have survived, somehow or other, 
in public ofice—we don’t get excited about criticism. We try to 
be reasonable about it. We try to understand that if you have to 
move a lot of people out of the way of a big housing project or 
slum clearance project, like, say, Lincoln Square, whatever the 
objective may be—or out of the way of an approach to a bridge— 
that a lot of people are not going to like it. Many of them are 
misinformed. Many of them, in the end, come around to feel that 
we have done them a great service. But in the process, if there is 
somebody to excite them, to steam them up, somebody that is a 
ringleader, you get a terrific amount of criticism. And newspapers | 
join in it, and churches join in it. And there it is; and that frightens 
the elected officers—they are scared. Even those who commissioned 
you to do the job run out on you, or they weaken. They, the public 
officials, have the same phrase that they use. I have heard it ad 
nauseam for the last thirty-odd years. They say, “You don’t have 
to be elected.” My stock reply to them is, “You don’t have to be 
either.” 

I always had backing from Al Smith, when he was Governor 
of New York State. I recall two stories: When we decided to 
acquire the land for the Northern Parkway by eminent domain— 
that is, by condemnation—Governor Smith held a hearing before 
signing the papers. At that hearing, one of the leading opponents 
said something to the effect that he didn’t want the rabble to come 
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out from New York. That made the Governor very angry, and he 
said, “The rabble! That’s me.” Whatever sympathy the opposition 
may have had at that time disappeared. The other story also has 
to do with the Northern Parkway. The man who was head of the 
Meadowbrook hounds at that time got up and told the Governor 
that one of the bad things about this Northern Parkway was that 
the hounds would lose the scent when they followed the fox over 
the parkway. And the Governor said, “Well, we'll build under- 
passes for them.” 

CrarxeE: Dr. Parr, the distinguished director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, posed a question for you when he 
asked, how do you reconcile your attempts to create a civic pride 
with a definite policy of cautiousness in public architecture? What 
was your reply to that? 

Mosss: Well, I pointed out to him, first of all, that he is an 
ichthyologist; he is a fish man, and I don’t recognize him as an 
architect or an authority on planning, or public works, or anything 
of that kind. He is a darned good man on fish. I don’t know much 
about fish. I like fishing, but I am not an expert. And I pointed 
out to him that his theories about what he would do if he were 
in a position to do something about architecture of public structures 
left me very cold indeed. 

The fact of the matter is that in my opinion—let’s leave out the 
fact, just say that in my opinion—a public official who is respon- 
sible for the architecture of buildings, plans, subdivisions, the 
architecture that goes with arterial improvements—there is a great 
deal of architecture in them, as you know—and landscaping, all 
that sort of thing, should be progressive of course. He should have 
an open mind, he should use new materials if they are any good. 
But he should not be the forerunner. He should not be the avant- 
garde fellow. He has no right to do that with public funds. 

CiarkE: I remember some time ago that you wrote a letter to 
someone, whose name I have forgotten, concerning real estate 
that was to be purchased in connection with the Harlem Ship 
Canal Bridge. His letter was about three or four pages long, and 
your reply was “Nuts.” 
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Mosss: That’s true, and I remember the man. 

Crarxe: Is that the length of your usual answer? 

Mosss: No. I knew exactly who he was and how he would react 
to anything I wrote. The reason I replied to him was because he 
was a very close friend and a great adherent and adviser of Mayor 
LaGuardia’s, and he was important enough to answer. There is no 
reason why I had to write him very politely or at great length. Letter 
writing is something of an art, it has to be cultivated; so does talk- 
ing. That doesn’t mean you do it gratuitously or you do it just for 
fun, or you do it sadistically, or you do it to be mean or to be a smart 
aleck. It means that it is a weapon. You have got to fight for the 
things that you are interested in. You have to explain things, and 
certainly the last thing in the world is to assume you can fall back 
in this country on the laws of libel or slander. All the good lawyers 
are working for the other fellows. 

CiarkE: How do you get along with people in order to gain your 
manifold objectives? 

Mosss: I don’t want to pose as an authority on that or as any- 
body who sets any standards or has anything to contribute. I am 
not Lord Chesterfield, or the Marquis of Queensberry, or Mr. 
Hoyle, or anything of that kind. I suppose that any reputation I 
have in that field is the reputation of not being a diplomat, not 
being a striped pants boy. It is perfectly obvious that in order to get 
anywhere in public work you have to have friends, you have to 
have supporters, you have to have a first-class staff—that’s even 
more important—and you have to have a certain amount of reason- 
ably steady public support, which is manifest in the press and by 
whatever means public support is manifested. On the other hand, 
you can afford to have a certain number of enemies. They are not 
necessarily fatal or conclusive. And they are inevitable, anyway. 
Now, some people have more and some people have less. I am 
frank to say that there is nothing in my limited experience that 
indicates to me that you can get done any programs of consequence, 
of any great size measured geographically or financially, that you 
can get them done by diplomacy or by sleight of hand or by mirrors. 
You hear about people who do that, but I don’t run into very many 
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of them. And the people who say that you can accomplish things 
without friction, without trouble, are rarely found when you need 
them. They are under the furniture, or they have turned up some 
kind of side alley. They have left you. There is nothing that indi- 
cates to me that life in these United States, if you are going to 
get anywhere, is anything but a struggle. I don’t say that to enlist 
sympathy at all, I kind of like it. 

CiarkE: Your training was principally in the area of law and 
economics. How does it happen that with that background you 
have got into this big construction program and large-scale plan- 
ning? 

Mosss: I always intended to go into public work. I took a lot 
of political science work in college when I was at Yale, and I took 
a degree in law at Oxford because that was the only thing approach- 
ing what I wanted to do that I could take a degree in. I didn’t 
think it was worthwhile just hanging around and not taking a 
degree. Then, I got a doctor’s degree in political science. I don’t 
know how much those things helped. The first thing you have 
got to do in the circles in which I move is to hide those degrees. 
If you have a Phi Beta Kappa key, put it in your wife’s sewing box; 
don’t wear it. 

CrarkeE: But doesn’t all that speak pretty well for a basic, broad, 
general education rather than for one in highly specialized areas? 

Mosts: I don’t know that it does. If you went on a tramp steamer 
and bummed your way around the world you might do just as 
well. Maybe better. 

Crarxe: You hold some very definite views about statues and 
statuary in cities across the country. Tell us about some of the 
New York statues. 

Moses: You know the problem there. The art is as good as the 
Art Commission and as good as the Park Commissioner, who also 
votes. Now, the most hideous monstrosities that we have in New 
York—and we have plenty of them—date back to the taste of an 
older period. It is futile to try to criticize that taste in terms of 
the taste of today. It was a different set of people, and other customs, 
other laws. Once one of these statues is set up on a pedestal, you 
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never can get rid of it. You take that fellow, that congressman, 
downtown in New York with his finger upraised that got the postal 
increase for the postal employees . . . that’s one of the worst 
statues in New York but you could never get rid of it. For, as long 
as there is a Postal Service, he is going to be there. As to recent 
memorials and monuments, I think we have done pretty well in 
New York. 

Crarxe: You have been interested in a great many cities outside 
of the City of New York. I’m thinking particularly of Flint, Michi- 
gan, where we worked together. 

Mosss: There are two interesting things about Flint. First of 
all, it is a city that has leadership. It is largely industrial leader- 
ship. It is a General Motors town. It is primarily a Chevrolet town, 
with some Buick overtones, and the president of General Motors, 
the last recent president, lived there; and the people who made 
Flint came up with the automotive industry dating way back when 
they were making axles and things for wagons and carts, before 
the internal combustion engine got going. They furnished real 
leadership, and they are the leaders today. Some of them have 
survived fifty years. Mr. Mott, for example, one of the largest single 
stockholders in General Motors. He was eighty-three or eighty-four 
years old when I was out there. He was still as lively as a cricket. 
And he was interested in a civic center—in having a cultural center, 
having a branch of Michigan University, an opera house, a running 
track, a philharmonic, and all the other things that you can think 
of. Those people provided real leadership in that town. And when 
that group of top industrialist:—and the labor leaders also—get 
together they decide what will be done; and it is done. I don’t say 
there was a complete lack of political leadership. But it has been 
a town that has acknowledged civilian leaders, and they all got 
together and decided to do something; and they did it. Now, that’s 
not true in most American cities. It’s true in some new cities in 
Texas; it’s true in some cities in California. It’s notably not true 
in the eastern part of the United States. But you get together a 
group of people like those in Flint and they can pretty nearly de- 
cide whether the community will be genuinely progressive or not. 
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That’s the lesson of Flint. 

CLARKE: Suppose we jump from a relatively small city to a large 
one. Take, for example, the city of Los Angeles. It is spread all 
over the place with no central area. What would you do in such 
a situation? 

Moss: I don’t know. I wouldn’t want to have the job. I only 
know about it at second hand through the various people who 
have made surveys and studies of arterial improvements and water 
supply, et cetera, et cetera. Some of them are eastern firms, some 
are firms from other parts of the country. And they have got plenty 
of talent out there. The point about Los Angeles, and what makes 
it so tough, is that the city has no core. It has got no central core. 
Contrary to the belief of a great many so-called planners and 
experts in the field, a city does have to have a central core. It has 
to have a place where there are high values, and where there is 
fine business, and where there are theaters, and all that sort of thing 
—tall buildings. That’s where you collect your taxes. If you don’t 
have that you just have a spreading blight. At least, you have a 
spreading population over an enormous area; and the cost of 
maintenance is simply prodigious. Take the additional number of 
policemen you need, and firemen, and street cleaners, and inspec- 
tors, and all that kind of thing. It is a city without any heart. I 
don’t mean in the sentimental sense, I mean in the physical sense. 
I don’t know how you deal with a thing of that kind. A great many 
people have moved to Los Angeles from all over the country. They 
don’t have their roots down very deep. They haven’t been there 
long enough to establish many connections. I would say that it’s 
probably the most difficult city in the United States to make prog- 
ress in when it comes to planning; but I don’t know anything about 
it at first hand. You asked the question. 

Crarke: You have been to Western Europe. What about the 
problems over there, particularly with respect to the devastated 
areas? 

Moss: I have been over. I went over for a short time to look at 
some things for General Clay, in Germany. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved, looking at the ruin of a place like Essen, that it could be 
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rebuilt in the way that it has been in a relatively short time. Their 
primary job has been to rebuild. It is true that they have rebuilt 
on a permanent basis and with modern materials and on the basis 
of new plans. But I was astonished, after the war, to find the same 
professors—the same planning professors in their cutaways and 
Prince Albert coats—holding the big, long pointers. In Berlin I 
met the head planner. I met the corresponding fellow in a number 
of other places in Germany. And they had the same old, grandiose 
plans. But they don’t have any money to carry them out. That’s the 
trouble in England, too. They don’t need us as technicians. They 
invite us over to flatter us, and all that kind of thing, but they have 
just as good technicians as we have. They just haven’t got the 
money, although they are getting more nowadays. When you figure 
that an expressway, today, costs anywhere up to sixteen million 
dollars a mile, you need big money. When I was in England, they 
didn’t have sixteen million dollars to spend, not on one mile nor 
on sixteen miles. They just didn’t have it. That isn’t any lack of 
ambition. ‘That isn’t any lack of pride. It is just that they didn’t 
have the money. They can’t afford it. I think that’s the story of 
Western Europe. 

CrarkeE: Bob, we've talked about two cities, namely, Los Angeles 
and Flint. What about the other communities over the United 
States that are going to require very special planning problems 
because of the tremendous increase in population? 

Mosss: Naturally, there will have to be a tremendous number of 
public improvements of all kinds to meet the population demand. 
Just take housing, for example, and schools, and roads, and all the 
other things. The people demand these things. They also demand 
more and more facilities and improvements, and the better life. 
At the same time, they don’t want to pay for it. So, you have got 
that as a sort of a standoff in a way. You have the same people who, 
on Monday, demand all sorts of things; and on Tuesday, as mem- 
bers of taxpayers’ organizations, denounce them. I don’t know what 
the answer to that is except that we do have to anticipate a very 
large increase in population and, therefore, a great many additional 
public works. Some can wait. Others can’t wait. Parks are a good 
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illustration. Land that is vacant ought to be acquired now before 
it is built on, before it becomes too expensive to be used for park 
recreation, and before there are too many people to move, too 
many houses to demolish, too much opposition. The longer you 
wait the more expensive these things become. 

CrarkE: I have heard you, many times, quote Huxley’s saying 
that the great end of life is not knowledge but action. I would 
appreciate your comments on that philosophy. 

Mosss: I couldn’t agree with it more. Here is a man who was a 
philosopher and who, in a sense, was the voice of Darwin—he 
supplied the eloquence that Darwin lacked. But after thinking 
it all over very late in life, he came to that conclusion. I think it is 
a sound conclusion. That doesn’t mean that there isn’t plenty of 
room in the world for philosophers. But what we need is doers— 
people who can get things done; not people who just talk about 
them. 

CLARKE: From whom have you learned the most—from the well- 
intentioned reformers or from the politicians? 

Moses: Well, I’m an emancipated and graduate reformer. As 
to which group I have learned more from, I have learned much 
more from the politicians than I have from the reformers. Re- 
formers, as a group, are not a very attractive group of people. As 
you get older you recognize that. They are too self-righteous. They 
feel that they have the call. I never felt that I had the call. I often 
think these fellows that get these long-distance telephone messages 
from on high just have a wrong number. On the other hand, you 
take politicians. Take as an illustration Governor Smith. All I 
know that is of any practical value about the basic things in politics 
I learned from him. He wasn’t a reformer in the ordinary sense, 
and he certainly wasn’t an uplifter in the ordinary sense, and he 
wasn’t a social worker. He was a man who liked people; and he 
was ambitious also. He had a way of getting at the heart of things 
and popularizing very abstruse questions so that the average fellow 
could understand them; and there was a tremendous human qual- 
ity, humor, about the man. I figure that my graduation, commence- 
ment, whatever you want to call it, in getting away from the 
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reformers was when I met Smith. I leamed from him and many 
others of his kind what I consider to be the basic fundamental 
things. They were never ones, any of them, who said that they 
believed in principles. They believed basically in people. Their 
loyalties ran to people. They were loyal people. I think that’s the 
fundamental thing about the old-fashioned political leader, not 
necessarily all the fellows we have today, but the best of the old 
leaders had that quality. 

CarkE: I suppose we have come to the end of this very interest- 
ing talk, interesting certainly for me. Let me ask you one ques- 
tion. Why do you remain in this exasperating and combative 
work? 

Mosss: That’s rather hard to answer. I suppose it’s partly due to 
the basic interest in the work itself. That is, you enjoy doing the 
work and you are willing to take the headaches that go with it. 
It’s hard to take the headaches of work that you don’t like. I have 
never had that experience, but I have been told it is so. I think 
to some extent it’s an instinct for the jugular, as somebody said. I 
mean, you either like a fight or you don’t, and if you don’t like a 
fight you don’t belong in that game. 

Finally (maybe this is the most important thing) it’s just sheer 
stubbornness. You get into something and you don’t let go. I 
think that’s it. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Biographies of Robert Moses 
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Only within the past few generations has man turned to look ob- 
jectively at himself, to study his own position in the pattern of 
the world through anthropology. 

Year after year, Margaret Mead, internationally known anthro- 
pologist of the American Museum of Natural History, has analyzed 
and interpreted the knowledge she has gained from living among 
the primitive peoples of the world—some of which knowledge can 
illumine our own behavior. She has a simple definition of what 
anthropology is: “Finding out about people.” 

She mentions the popular misconception of what life is like in 
the South Seas: “The South Sea islanders don’t have to wear 
clothes: they just have fresh flowers around their necks. And they 
make love to a different girl every night.” But how is it, really, and 
as she found it? “You have to be prepared to sit at the bedside of 
an old man who is having convulsions, or be in the middle of a 
quarrel where a husband is trying to chop up his wife with an ax.” 

William Mitchell is a young anthropologist who, in 1959, was 
about to set out for South Sea islands Dr. Mead had first visited 
in the 19208. 


Wri1aM Mircuett: You are working on a book for children— 
a book about anthropology. You have to define it for them, I pre- 
sume. 
Dr. Marcaret Mean: Yes. I want to give them a sense of range. 
65 
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Of course, I have to give them a general idea of what anthropology 
is about—that what we do is to go out and study all the kinds of 
men we can find in the world; then that we are all one species but 
that we behave differently. I’ve got to get the idea over to them 
that the Eskimos behave differently from others, and so do the 
Ashanti in Africa, and the Balinese. I came from a family inter- 
ested in the social sciences. My father was an economist and my 
mother was a sociologist. And when I was a child I used to be 
dragged along—sometimes I went fairly willingly—to watch Italian 
weddings because my mother was studying the adjustment of 
Italians in the U.S.A. My grandmother was very interested in 
small children and she set me to studying other smaller children. 
There you are. So I had all this general family background of in- 
terest in human behavior in various sorts of ways. Now, originally, 
when I was an adolescent, I thought I wanted to be a painter. But 
I wanted to be a portrait painter, you know. It wasn’t so much 
the painting, of course. I just had a little bit of talent. I wanted 
to use painting to find out about people. Then I thought I might 
want to write—maybe short stories, maybe plays. ‘This again was 
a way of finding out about people. And after I got to college I 
decided I’d probably want to go into some form of social science. 
I did my M.A. studying Italian children in a town. By that time I 
had begun to take work with Franz Boas and Ruth Benedict, 
who was working with him, at Columbia. I got the picture that 
all these primitive peoples scattered over the face of the earth were 
going to disappear and that we needed people (like you, now) 
willing to go out and study them. Psychology will be here as long 
as there are human beings and we can always study problems of 
psychology. But these primitive peoples that have survived simply 
because they are off the beaten track have to be studied now. It 
seemed very urgent then. Which was—let’s see—well, I hadn’t 
really made up my mind until 1923—so that was thirty-five years 
ago. So, it was very urgent. Today airplanes can take one very 
quickly. You're going—hoping to go out to the South Seas, your- 
self, aren’t you, fairly soon? 

Mircueti: That’s why I’m interested in your perception, and 
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all field work and what it means to the anthropologist—and what 
one has to expect in entering this new way of life, so to speak. 

Dr. Meap: Of course, you'll be entering it in a different way. 
Where it took me three months to get into the field by boat and 
little schooner and canoe, you'll just be dropped down from a 
plane. Where I started working with nothing but a pencil and 
paper and a very ordinary camera, you'll be able to use all the 
devices of modern technology. I suppose you'll have a tape recorder 
with a transistor in it; and you'll have a movie camera with some 
kind of magazine loading. You'll have antibiotics and all the 
things that have come during the last twenty-five years. At the 
same time, you'll be up against some of the same situations. You'll 
still have to make friends with the natives. You'll still have to con- 
vince them of the kind of interest that an anthropologist has in 
them. They will still have been exposed to police boys, recruiters, 
government officials, missionaries—all sorts of people that want 
to do something to them or with them. 

Mircueti: Well, how do you go about showing that you have 
a different purpose? 

Dr. Mean: The first thing is—you have to have a different pur- 
pose. That goes back to why you become an anthropologist at all, 
why you choose this rather peculiar way of life—at least a lot of 
people think it’s peculiar. I expect you've found that already, 
haven’t you? 

MircueELt: Oh, indeed. Because you can’t make any money at 
it. And that’s one drawback in our society. 

Dr. Meap: You can’t make any money out of it. You have to 
go out of the country and you have to live in an uncomfortable 
place, otherwise it would have been colonized and civilized long 
ago. And you have to feel that this is worth doing. When you talk 
about how you're going to convince them, well, you’ve had enough 
graduate work to know that every single people is equally worthy 
of respect as being a group of human beings, like ourselves— 
although working under very different conditions and with an 
inadequate technology. They may never have conceived of the 
idea of monotheism and for a religion they may have nothing but 
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an old skull up on the rafters—which is grandfather’s ghost—to 
deal with. But within their limit of knowledge and invention they 
are full human beings with a way of life of their own which we 
must respect. 

Mitcueti: You've studied at least seven or eight primitive 
societies, I believe. What kind of personal demands are placed 
upon you? What personal adaptation do you have to make in the 
kind of study you do in the field? 

Dr. Mean: Each one is different. One of the things that is so 
exciting about anthropological field work is that every single 
tribe is different. The situation is different. The people that you 
meet, the jobs that you have to do, none are alike. You have to 
move into the village. You have to learn the language. You have 
to learn to eat some of the food because if you don’t, why, you 
use up all the money you’ve got buying canned goods and you 
get tropical ulcers from eating the wrong food anyway. Then, in 
addition, they’ve a very different picture of life than yours. When 
I went to Samoa, I was supposed to study adolescent girls. Samoans 
are big people; I weighed about one hundred pounds then, and 
I passed for a very young girl. My smallness was handy because I 
was supposed to be studying fourteen-year-olds. I had a good deal 
of trouble—behaving as somebody to be treated with respect by the 
chiefs but then spending my time with children whom nobody 
else spent any time with. That’s the sort of thing you have to 
work out. I told them I was going to write a book. They had heard 
about books. They couldn’t think of a better topic for a book than 
themselves, so they thought the book I was going to write was an 
eminently worthy occupation. 

Take another people—the Manus. I studied them in 1928 and 
again in 1953, twenty-five years later. They were a hard-boiled, 
punitanical trading people. They couldn’t think why anybody in 
their senses would leave a comfortable house with modern con- 
veniences and go and live in their village and leam their language 
and spend time on them . . . and then not make money out of it. 
So, they were absolutely convinced that we were somehow plan- 
ning to make some money out of them, probably by taking pic- 
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tures. They knew that people who’d been Christianized thought 
they were pretty shocking because they didn’t wear very many 
clothes and they knew that some Europeans were willing to pay 
rather well for pictures of people without clothes. So, they thought 
we were after pornographic pictures. But they were willing to 
have us because it was convenient. We brought cases of tobacco 
to the village, and this saved them a two days’ canoe trip. They 
tolerated us as long as we had tobacco. There was once, for about 
a week, when we didn’t have anything except canned tomatoes. 
We had about two hundred dollars in silver and a lot of canned 
tomatoes. And the natives didn’t want either silver or the canned 
tomatoes. So, we ate canned tomatoes. You get all sorts of varia- 
tions. In Bali, I told them I belonged to a club which sent its 
members out to collect the laws and customs of different peoples 
—and the Balinese have clubs for everything. They even form a 
club to sit on the side of the road at five o’clock in the afternoon 
and drink wine together. They form a club, and they fine each 
other if they don’t come. So, it was perfectly intelligible to them 
that I belonged to a club that was a little peculiar like all their 
clubs—going out and spending two years in Bali collecting bits 
of law. 

MirtcHetL: What are some of the more rewarding experiences 
you've had working with these different groups of primitive peo- 
ples? 

Dr. Mean: There are a variety of rewards. The kind of reward 
one gets in science—of trying to solve new problems and seeing 
them work out. And there’s the reward of working at something 
that’s so difficult that you can always do more than you're doing 

. . $0 you are never stymied for something interesting and ex- 
citing to do. That is especially true of field work where you are 
studying, say, a village of five hundred people. You are supposed 
to find out all about them—everything under the sun. The lan- 
guage they speak and how they bring up their children and how 
they bury their dead and how they settle their quarrels—every 
single thing about them. No matter how good your work, you 
can’t do it all. So, you’re always running to keep up and there’s 
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never a moment when you aren’t thinking about something you 
could do that you haven’t got done yet. In anthropology, you're 
able to use your whole personality. In so many parts of science, 
people work in a laboratory and then they come out, spend a few 
hours with their families, and then go back to the laboratory again. 
But in field work you have to be a whole person all the time. You 
have to be prepared to pick up a child that’s fallen over, dress a 

cut on somebody’s knee, sit at the bedside of an old man who’s 
having convulsions, or be in the middle of a quarrel where a hus- 
band is trying to chop up his wife with an ax. 

MircHeEty: I would think that living among alien peoples for 
such a long period of time there would be certain experiences very 
trying to you. 

Dr. Mean: Of course, it was hard to learn to eat the food. To 
start with, that was harder than learning to speak the language. 
And it’s hard when the mail comes. When I first went to the field, 
I got mail every six weeks and I’d spread it out—eighty or ninety 
letters—on the bed and look at them and wonder what was in those 
letters that was going to reach me from my life at home and upset 
and disturb the relationship that I had built up with the natives. 
You get very fond of the people. And one of the things we have to 
do in all these trips is to do as much ordinary bush medicine as 
we can. Inevitably, sometimes, people die. I remember one oc- 
casion where they brought a child in they said had just been 
drowned in the lake. I had had a first-aid course. But I’d never 
dealt with a drowned person. I put the child over a big drum which 
was the right shape, and worked and worked and worked—while 
the husband went off and quarreled with the wife for having let 
the child get into the lake. About an hour and a half later a boy 
said, “We're so sorry for you. You're doing all this work but that 
child’s been in the lake since morning.” At that point, you just 
want to sit down and weep, because you've built yourself up to 
the possibility of doing something. You work sixteen, eighteen 
hours a day and go to sleep with one ear cocked for which baby’s 
going to cry; and if it cries it will mean something different. So 
that you work at fairly high tension. In some of these New Guinea 
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tribes, it was continually dangerous. It wasn’t dangerous in the 
sense that somebody was going to get out in the middle of the 
square and throw a spear at you. But it was dangerous because if 
you let go of your role vis-a-vis people who were just out of head- 
hunting, then they could lose control. You don’t let too many 
people into the house at once; and you never let anybody steal. 
Things like that are sometimes pretty trying. 

Mircuett: Now, my going to the field—as a man, I imagine 
that I can anticipate different kinds of experiences than, say, you 
as a woman. What sort of difference might there be? 

Dr. Mean: You are different. Your dangers are going to be that 
the native men are going to think you're going to run off with one 
of their women. You're going to be a very likely kind of rival to 
have around the place; and they'll view you rather dimly from time 
to time. The native women didn’t think I was going to take their 
husbands away from them. The native women didn’t suspect me. 
I could identify with the women by doctoring their children and 
by limiting myself, almost, to their privileges. 

Mrrcuett: What places in the world do you still consider to 
be the most primitive and untouched where an anthropologist can 
still do field work? 

Dr. Mean: There are a few bits in South America where tribes 
have been so frightened that they’ve run away from civilization. 
There are a few bits in Africa. But the places are probably the 
center of New Guinea and of New Britain and a few of the wilds 
in Indonesia. People are there who have seen airplanes in the sky 
but have never seen one on the ground. And no European has 
ever set foot in their villages. 

MircHett: As I tell my friends about my impending field trip 
to the South Seas, I keep hearing the stereotype of the happy 
savage: of people dancing hulas all day on paradise islands, with 
ocean breezes. Did you come across that kind of remark? 

Dr. Mean: I used to hear that from many people before I went 
to Samoa. The South Seas in those days appeared to be a won- 
derful escape. People here thought the savages lay on their backs 
and that breadfruit dropped into their mouths. They didn’t know 
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that breadfruit are prickly things that have to be baked for hours. 
The image of the Samoan and the Tahitian was based on the idea 
that they don’t have to do what we have to do. The talk went 
like this: “They don’t have to wear clothes. They can just bathe 
in the sea. They can have fresh flowers around their neck. They 
can make love to a different girl every night—and she’s always 
beautiful—and nobody minds. They don’t have to do any work.” 
That was the picture. But when you went in and really studied one 
of these peoples—even after warfare had stopped—you realized 
that life wasn’t quite as easy as all that—that they really worked 
very hard and with very primitive tools. And there was a great 
deal of tension and suspicion and fear in most communities. There 
was a terrible amount of disease and death on the typical South 
Sea island. Even so, a South Sea island is a fairly pleasant place. 
There are mosquitoes but they don’t carry malaria. There are 
no snakes. There is a hurricane only about once every ten years. 
And you have a major famine only about once every ten years. 
They are pretty good islands as primitive islands go. But for 
most of the parts of the world where savages live, they’re savage 
and difficult places. The jungles and the Arctic are so sparsely 
furnished with food that it takes hundreds of acres to provide for 
one man. Many of the surviving primitive peoples in the world 
live in horrid malaria-infected swamps. And the life they live 
is a reflection of how hard it is to get food, and of how much 
they distrust each other, because they don’t understand what 
are the causes of disease. This whole image of the happy primi- 
tive man is one that we’ve cooked up out of our heads. Now, 
at the same time, of course, there are many people who are 
much happier than others. Samoans were happier, on the whole, 
better fed, gayer, happier, than any of the people that I know 
in New Guinea. In New Guinea, you'll find fairly trusting, warm, 
friendly people on one mountaintop; and you'll go ten miles away 
and find a very suspicious cannibalistic savage sort of people. 
There are enormous contrasts even within one small group of primi- 
tive people in any one part of the world. 

MrrcHeti: You were just mentioning some of the differences 
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between these groups in New Guinea that reside so near to each 
other. Could you elaborate on that a bit? 

Dr. Meap: New Guinea is a place where we find sharper differ- 
ences than we do in most parts of the world. You have to go only 
about ten miles in New Guinea to find extraordinary contrasts. On 
the third trip that I took I wanted to study what was a man and 
what was a woman in that society. In the first groups I looked at I 
found the men behaved, on the whole, rather the way we expect 
women to behave. They were warm and parental and unwarlike 
and loved looking after babies and growing things. So did the 
women. There wasn’t any great difference. 

In the next group, the women were as ferocious as the men. 
Both men and women exhibited an exceedingly masculine type 
of way—weren’t very much interested in bringing up children, 
and were warlike. 

In the third group, the men were sort of gay, and went shopping 
and dressed beautifully. The women dressed the men up. The 
women were nice solid creatures with bald heads who managed 
the finances and ran the society. This is a kind of reversal of our 
society and it dramatizes the kinds of differences you can find. 

Differences of this sort set the emotional tone of a society. And 
because the tribes are small, that tone can be swayed by a very 
few people. You only have to look at, say, a tribe of five or six 
hundred people and look at the leading people in it and ask 
yourself, what would happen if we killed five of them and left 
the other five alive? Suppose they were killed in a war or on a 
head-hunting raid or during an epidemic, how would that tip the 
culture in another direction? Just as we know that, even in our 
great societies, a few leaders with some new ideas can give a tre- 
mendously changed tilt to the whole of the human society. Con- 
sider a Cromwell, an Abraham Lincoln, a Hitler—their effect for 
good or evil in our overpopulated world. Then imagine if such 
forceful personalities occurred among five hundred people or a 
thousand people. So, the death of one person instead of another 
makes all the difference in a small society; and you get a violent 
tilt in one direction or another. 
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Mircueti: After making all these studies of primitive society, 
how can one use the information and knowledge that one collects 
in understanding our own very complex civilization? 

Dr. Mean: Of course, we don’t apply it directly. We don’t go 
out and study a little bit of Samoan culture or a little bit of the 
Eskimo culture and come back and say—this is the way we ought 
to arrange our children and arrange our marriages. Or that if we 
did as they do we’d be better or happier or brighter—or something. 
It can’t be applied that way. 

What we have to do is take each one of these societies as a kind 
of laboratory in which we study some of the possibilities of human 
nature and then come back and say—human beings can do this 
that we thought they couldn’t do. For instance, if we compare 
the way the Manus raise their children with the way we do, we 
find that children can very easily learn to swim at the same time 
they can learn to walk. But that doesn’t mean we necessarily want 
to teach our children to swim at the same time. In fact, I tried 
it with my daughter and it was a mistake because she was willing 
to swim right out to the middle of the lake, and there weren’t a 
lot of people around to watch her as there would have been in 
that South Sea village. We don’t necessarily apply our informa- 
tion directly, or if we do we may get into difficulties. But there are 
all kinds of learnings that we can experiment with. We have to 
re-examine Our own culture based on what other peoples can learn 
and how they can live and what kind of people they can be. Then, 
by re-examining our own notions and widening them, we can go 
ahead and make changes that are consonant with our society and 
with our own ideals. 

MircHetL: You mentioned about people sometimes being cul- 
ture-bound and believing that their own society is the best—has 
the best ideology and way of life. How do you cope with Americans 
who feel that we have the best society in the whole world? 

Dr. Meap: Americans are particularly likely to have this point 
of view because we’re made up of people who left other countries 
thinking that America was going to be better—and when they got 
here, were pretty busy showing the cousins they left behind how 
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much better it was. So that we gradually built up a picture of the 
best of all possible worlds. We've been extraordinarily fortunate, 
too, because we had this great empty continent—vast resources— 
out of which we could build new ways of life and better the past. 
But in doing it, we’ve ended up with a narrow view. So have some 
other western countries. All of us have fared very well in recent his- 
tory, and we tend to feel that we have the best solutions in the 
world. 

But we can profit by a knowledge of the contrasts between our- 
selves and other societies—by realizing that our culture is, com- 
paratively speaking, very recent and that it is only one way in 
which human beings can do things to make life freer and rounder. 
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CLEMENT ATTLEE 


This conversation with Lord Attlee, former Prime Minister of 
England, Deputy Prime Minister for Winston Churchill during 
the war, and long-time leader of the Labor party, took place at 
Cherry Cottage, his home in Buckinghamshire, England, about 
thirty miles west of London. 

The circumstances of making this television film were difficult 
for Lord Attlee. He had agreed to a date. On the day of the film- 
ing, he was about to leave a hospital in London, where he had 
been for a week, when he heard that Lady Attlee had been in an 
automobile accident and was herself in a hospital in the country. 
When offered, by telephone, a cancellation of the filming, he 
said, “No, I made a promise.” He left his hospital as planned, 
drove to hers, and brought her home to Cherry Cottage. He went 
on camera at 3:30 in the afternoon; and we had most of this talk by 
6:30. 

t is uninhibited talk, too; about the history of his times; and 
it names names. It pays a tribute to Winston Churchill unlike any 
other he has received—a tribute that has to do with a layer cake. 

Lord Attlee’s companion was Roy Jenkins, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and author of a biography of Attlee. 


Roy Jenxins: Well, here we are about thirty miles from London 
in what may be called the heart of English Prime Ministerial 
country because we have got Disraeli’s old house a short way in 
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that direction and Chequers, the present official residence of the 
Prime Minister, a short way in the other direction. That’s right, 
Lord Attlee? 

Crement Attier: That’s right. I would say I’m nicely placed. 

Jenxins: Lord Attlee, I think it’s true to say that you didn’t 
come from a background which naturally produces left-wing poli- 
ticians? 

ArrLee: No. 

Jenkins: Your father was a prosperous city solicitor. And you 
yourself went to Haileybury, an English public school, and then 
on to Oxford. 

ATTLEE: That’s right. 

Jenkins: What brought you into the Labor party, into the early 
Labor party? It was much less well established in those days than 
it is now. 

ATTLEE: Well, we had a tradition in our family of social serv- 
ice. I went down to a boys’ club in East London to have a look 
at it, then I began to go pretty often, and then I went to live there 
altogether. Then, looking at conditions, I came to the conclusion 
that the many evil things I saw there—sweated labor, bad housing, 
casual labor, and the whole misery of East London—could only 
be cured by a change of system. 

Jenxins: Do you remember any particular incidents which stand 
out in your mind from those days? 

ATILEE: I can remember one which always seemed to me as 
epitomizing the difference between the workers and the comfort- 
able classes. I was walking home one day and a little barefoot girl 
came alongside me to walk with me, and she said, “Where are you 
walking, where are you off to, Mr. Attlee?” 

I said, “I’m going home to tea.” 

“Ah,” she said, “I’m going home to see if there is any tea.” 

That seemed to me a very good picture. 

Jenkins: A very significant difference between the two state- 
ments. And it was this sort of thing which made you into a po- 
litical rebel—I think it’s fair to describe it. 

ArtteeE: Yes, I joined the I.L.P. and spent a great deal of my 
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time propagandizing on street corners and the like. 

Jenxins: People in the Labor party, in a way, lived a much less 
respectable life in those days than those of us in it do today. 

ATTLEE: We weren’t at all respectable then. We were looked 
upon either as more or less lunatics or as dangerous people. I re- 
member trying to take some rooms for our party, and they were 
very very suspicious. 

_Jenxins: Thought you would blow them up? 

ATTLEE: Yes, something like that. 

Jenkins: Then, when you were about to be married, I believe 
you wanted your wife to see you performing on a soapbox before 
she committed herself? 

ArtteE: Oh, yes, I did. I went up to Hampstead, a most respect- 
able suburb where she lived, and she saw me orating from a plat- 
form up in Hampstead, and took it remarkably well, I thought, 
with very great courage. 

Jenxuns: Didn’t put her off at all? 

ATTLEE: Oh, no. 

Jenxins: But, despite this political rebelliousness, I think it’s 
probably true to say that in many other fields you always had a 
high regard for English traditional values. 

ArTTLEE: Oh, yes, I’m fond of our traditions. We seldom change 
things violently. We just transmute them. In that way you can 
say our great love above all things is continuity. 

Jenkins: Now, after you went to the East End and worked in 
your boys’ club—you stayed there for a long time, of course, this 
wasn’t just a short expedition? 

ATTLEE: I was a resident there from 1907, with a gap of course 
for World War I, right up until 1922. 

Jenkins: Would you say that your local government experience, 
probably more extensive than any other Prime Minister’s, was this 
a help to you in your national politics? 

ATTLEE: Extremely valuable. You learned a lot of lessons. I 
might say that I had always had a bit of an international experi- 
ence because I had to run a party in East London, a party composed 
of Britishers, and partly of Irish, and partly of Jews; and that took 
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a bit of handling. 

Jenkins: Now, of course, the Labor party, which eventually won 
the great victory of 1945, developed a great deal from the party 
you first came into. What do you think gave it its biggest kick 
forward during this period? 

ATTLEE: It was disgust with the 1930’s. We weren’t going to 
look back as we did after 1919, but look forward to a new age. 

Jenkins: Lord Attlee, you first came into major prominence as 
a national politician after 1931. And a very short time after that 
you became leader of the Labor party. 

ATTLEE: Yes, I was deputy leader from ’31, and leader in ’35. 

Jenxins: What did you think of the foreign policies, first of 
Baldwin and then of Neville Chamberlain? 

ATTLEE: Well, I thought they were fumbling and unrealistic. 
They still had the idea that you should have national defense— 
national defense. We were quite sure that to stand up against 
anything you must have collective defense, which we wanted un- 
der the League of Nations. You remember that in ’35 Baldwin 
went to the country on the ground of collective security in order 
to repress Mussolini. But as soon as Baldwin got returned he ran 
away. Then he had that whole involved business and the rest. We 
felt that here was a government you couldn’t trust because it would 
always yield to the dictators, and would never stand up for de- 
mocracy. 

Jenxins: Do you think Labor was right to vote against con- 
scription in 1939? 

ArtTLeE: I should think not, at that stage. We voted against 
conscription then partly because we thought it was too late. In 
that, you know, we had got a lot of support from military authori- 
ties—Liddell Hart and others. You see, if you try to change a 
system at the last moment you are apt to get the worst of both 
worlds. 

Jenxins: When war came a few years after that, Chamberlain 
was still Prime Minister. Did he ask you to join his government 
straight away at the beginning? 

Artrteze: I believe he did. I was sick at the time, having an opera- 
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tion. Arthur Greenwood was in charge. He was invited to join; and 
with my full approval he declined because we didn’t think that 
the Chamberlain setup could run a war properly. 

Jenxins: Therefore, their Conservative government went on for 
nine months until after the British defeat in Norway and until the 
German invasion of Belgium and France was beginning. Can you 
recall clearly the incidents of that parliamentary debate which led 
to the fall of the Chamberlain government? 

AttLeE: Oh, I can very well. We had been trying for a long 
time to get the revolting Tories to vote with us. 

Jenxins: The ones who were against Chamberlain? 

ATTLEE: Yes. And sometimes they would say, “Put forth a mo- 
tion and we will support it.” But they didn’t do it. They said, “If 
you would only vote for an adjournment we would vote for it.” 
When we called them on the adjournment, they always ran away. 

Jenkins: Who were the chief men in that group? 

ATTLEE: Well, there was Winston in the background, there was 
Amery, and there was Louis Speers, Duff Cooper... 

Jenxins: And Macmillan, Harold Macmillan? 

AtTTLeE: Oh, yes, Harold was there. Then, when we came in to 
that debate, we started quite quietly on an ordinary adjournment 
debate but I sensed things were going wrong—they were putting 
up an awfully poor show. I think I had a party meeting. And I 
said, “Now, we are going to vote against the adjournment.” We 
put up Herbert Morrison to say so. Then the speeches began to 
change in their tone. There were many important ones. There was 
Admiral Keyes, several others; the culminating point was probably 
Amery with his famous ending up, his quotation of Cromwell: 
“For God’s sake, go.” 

Jenkins: That vote made it impossible for Chamberlain to con- 
tinue with the government as it was? 

ATTLEE: Oh, yes. He invited us to come in. And I said, “Well, 
quite frankly, Prime Minister, I better tell you the Labor party 
won't stand you as Prime Minister; and I think I can tell you the 
country don’t want you any longer as Prime Minister.” It was a 
tude thing to say, but I had to be rather frank on this occasion. 
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Jenkins: What did he say to that? 

ArtLeE: Well, I remember Chamberlain urged us strongly to 
come in with him. We were meeting with him and Churchill and 
Halifax. But they didn’t shake us. And finally we decided I should 
go back to our party conference, which was then in session, and 
put two questions to them: (1) Will you serve in a government 
under Neville Chamberlain? (2) Will you come into a govern- 
ment and serve under somebody else? I remember going down to 
Bournemouth and consulting our people, and ringing up London 
and saying the answer to the first question is no; the answer to the 
second question is yes. 

Jenxuys: And that was decisive in pushing Chamberlain out? 

ATTLEE: That was decisive. And that same evening I was in- 
vited to come up and meet Churchill. 

Jenkins: And when you made him, as in effect you did, Prime 
Minister, did you ever regret this? 

Att ee: No. He was the horse for the course, you know. 

Jenxins: It was a bold stroke, because he had a right-wing past. 

ATTLEE: Well, a mixed past, you know. You know, he is rather 
like one of those layer cakes: a bit of the sixteenth century, the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and probably some 
of the twenty-first. 

Jenkins: But it all added up to his being the man for May, 1940? 

ATTLEE: Undoubtedly, yes. 

Jenkins: That attitude was well summed up by the famous 
cartoon which Low published at the time, and which I see you 
have got the original of hanging on your wall here. It is entitled 
“All behind you, Winston.” It shows you next to Churchill, with 
Ernest Bevin on the other side of you, all of you rolling up your 
sleeves with a very determined expression on your faces. Then 
behind Churchill, I can see Neville Chamberlain, next to him 
Arthur Greenwood, deputy leader of the Labor party, Lord Hali- 
fax beyond him, Sinclair, leader of the Liberal party. Then, in 
the front row again, Herbert Morrison, Amery—a very small man 
—Anthony Eden back in about the third row. And just peering 
out behind him the face of Stafford Cripps. Would you say that 
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that drawing really summed up and expressed the mood of the 
moment? 

ArrLeE: That was the mood of the time. At that moment we 
were faced with the breakthrough in the Ardennes and the Nor- 
way, Denmark business, and everything was crashing all around. 

Jenkins: Of course, it was a big thing for you to lead the Labor 
party as a minority into a government under Churchill. That 
worked well, did it? 

ArrLEE: Yes. I made up my mind then that this was no place 
for haggling and bargaining. That happened, you know, in the 
First World War, where they changed to a coalition with very 
bad results. I didn’t bargain or hang out for anything. We just 
went in as partners. 

Jenxins: Lord Attlee, in the coalition war cabinet, many of the 
chief ministers didn’t have specific departmental responsibilities. 
How were the duties divided up between Churchill and yourself 
and the others? 

ATTLeE: Broadly speaking, Churchill confined himself to run- 
ning the war. I was his deputy for everything, including defense 
and that kind of thing. But, broadly speaking, we tried not to over- 
load the war cabinet with a whole lot of civilian stuff. 

Jenkins: But, despite Churchill’s preoccupation with strategy, 
you yourself were quite a bit concerned with strategy and major 
world questions? 

ATTLEE: Oh, yes, I was in on all that, of course. 

Jenkins: What was your own life like during the war? Where 
were you living? 

AttLeE: For the most part, I lived in Downing Street, No. 11, 
and round about—sleeping in cellars and places. My wife was at 
Stanmore—Commandant of the local Red Cross. I used to get 
down some weekends. 

Jenkins: You saw a certain amount of President Roosevelt, did 
you, during those years? 

AttteeE: I did. I went over in ’41, you know. He impressed me 
as a very remarkable person. I remember particularly, it was be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, we were discussing the war and were looking 
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at the map, and he put his finger on North Africa and said, “Now, 
that is where I would like to see our American troops.” I would 
say a remarkable piece of prevision. 

Jenkins: That was a year before it happened? 

ArttTLEE: A year before it happened. 

Jenkins: How do you think he stood up as a war leader? 

Atte: I don’t think he had quite the grip that Churchill had. 
If I may say so, without any criticism, the American system of 
administration is rather loose-linked compared to ours. 

Jenkins: Do you think that Roosevelt, toward the end, was per- 
haps too soft in dealing with the Russians? 

ATTLEE: Yes, I think he was a tired man. And I think he was 
under the delusion that the Russians were anti-imperialist and 
that we were still old imperialists. He seemed to have the idea that 
he and Joe Stalin could work together for the peace of the world. 
I don’t think he quite appreciated either Joe Stalin or the Com- 
munists at that time. 

Jenkins: That was at the time of Yalta? 

ATTLEE: Particularly at Yalta, yes. 

Jenxuns: You think some mistakes were made there which could 
have been avoided? 

ArtLEE: Oh, undoubtedly. I think much too much was given 
away there. 

Jenkins: Then you yourself, of course, went to Potsdam—to both 
installments? 

Arrtee: Both installments of Potsdam, yes. 

Jenkins: First as Leader of the Opposition, and then as Prime 
Minister? 

ATTLEE: Yes. 

Jenxins: And there you met Stalin and President Truman for 
the first time. What impression did Stalin make on you? 

ATTLeE: Well, a ruthless, ruthless, able, very able man—en- 
tirely ruthless, entirely unscrupulous. But you could do business 
with him because when he said yes he meant yes, and he was en- 
titled to give the last word. 

Jenxins: Could you get on with Stalin personally? 
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Attire: Oh, you could get on personally. He had a rude sense 
of humor. Oh, yes. 

Jenxins: And what about President Truman? 

ArTtTLeE: Oh, a great fellow. I saw him many times afterwards. 
A man of very great courage, and very great common sense. Of 
course, he was awfully new to the job but he worked in awfully 
well. I think he was disillusioned about the Russians being blue- 
eyed boys very very soon. 

Jenkins: He was? 

ATT ee: If he ever had it. 

Jenkins: West Berlin, Lord Attlee. At Potsdam, Berlin was set 
up as an island, isolated from the Western Zones of Germany. Have 
things since worked out as expected? 

ArttizE: No. You see, at that time all the powers were working 
harmoniously. We had a quadripartite authority that did work 
for some time. But it became clear that the Russians intended not 
to work it that way but to take over their zone and make it Com- 
munist. It turned out not to be what was planned. 

Jenxins: During the war, quite apart from these great statesmen, 
you saw a good deal of the generals—both British and Allied. I 
believe you formed a particularly favorable impression of three 
British Generals—Slim, Alexander, and Alanbrooke—all of whom 
you have spoken about with great admiration. 

AtTLEE: I have, yes. And Monty. There’s four at least. 

Jenxins: Montgomery, of course, is the best known of the lot. 

ATTLEE: He is, yes. 

Jenxins: Would you put the other three in as high a category 
as you would him? 

ArtriEE: Oh, yes. I would put Alanbrooke at the top easily. 

Jenxins: Why is that? 

ATTLEE: Well, in effect, you see, Alanbrooke was Chairman of 
the Chiefs of Staff. It was like what in old times would have been 
the Commanding General. He dealt with major strategy. He was 
an admirable man for Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff. They all 
worked together wonderfully well; and he had to aid and control 
a genius, Sir Winston Churchill; and his strategic ideas were ex- 
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tremely good right the way through. I put him top. 

Jenxins: You don’t think anyone else could have done that job 
just as he did it? 

Attire: I don’t think so, no. Alexander I thought was awfully 
good, a sort of a selfless person. He accepted what might have dis- 
appointed other people when troops were taken away at a critical 
moment. He was first-class. 

And so was Slim. Now, Slim had to fight a campaign in a very 
very difficult area against a pretty dangerous foe, the Japanese. 
And all the time he had to do it, you know, with the sweepings. 
The main mass of munitions and everything were going to the 
front against the Germans. He had to make do with what he could 
get. And he did wonderfully. 

Jenkins: Now what about Montgomery? He did wonderfully, 
but he didn’t have the sweepings. 

AtTLEE: Monty, on the whole, he generally saw that he got all 
he wanted. I think first-class. A difficult man, sometimes, to get 
on with. He was a little too certain and telling everybody else he 
was certain that he was right . . . which probably upset people 
a bit. He found it a little difficult to work all the time with our 
American friends. But undoubtedly a very brilliant general in the 
field. 

Jenkins: To revert to Alanbrooke for a moment: his book made 
some fairly sharp criticisms of Churchill as a war leader. Do you 
think they were justified? 

ATTLEE: Oh, yes. Churchill is a genius. But he had the draw- 
backs of a genius. Sometimes he was a very great statesman. At 
other times he was a naughty child. It was Brookie who kept him 
straight. I think it was a perfectly just picture, from what I re- 
member. 

Jenkins: You reviewed General de Gaulle’s first volume of 
memoirs. What did you say about it, and did you get any reaction 
from him? 

ATTLEE: I was rather rude. I said he was a first-class soldier, but 
a very bad politician. I was very amused by his response because 
he wrote to me and said he had come to the conclusion that poli- 
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tics were too serious a matter to be left to the politicians. It was 
a very good switch on the usual thing that war is too serious to be 
left to the generals. I hadn’t realized he had so much humor, you 
know. 

Jenkins: Immediately after victory in Europe was achieved, 
Churchill precipitated the general election of 1945. And that re- 
sulted in a great Labor victory. 

Artiee: A great Labor victory. 

Jenkins: Which surprised Sir Winston, I think. And a lot of 
people outside. Did it surprise you, Lord Attlee? 

ArttTLEE: I thought we had a very good chance of getting back. 
But I never thought we would get back a majority like that. The 
extent of the swing surprised me. 

Jenxins: What do you remember as the outstanding issue of 
the campaign? 

ATTLeE: Well, I think the real issue was, are you going forward 
or are you going back? And people remembered what happened 
after the 1919 war, how all promises were broken and how we went 
backward. They resolved this time to go forward, and we had a 
forward-looking policy. 

Jenxrns: Do you think that Churchill was an effective propa- 
gandist for his own cause at that election? 

Atttee: I think he more or less killed himself in his first broad- 
cast, which was quite contrary to the national mood. 

Jenkins: That was the Gestapo broadcast. 

ATTLEE: The Gestapo broadcast, yes, a great mistake. 

Jenkins: Could you outline the points he tried to make and the 
effect you think they had? 

ATtLEE: He tried to make out that we were going to be like 
Fascists—that we were going to take over everything and order 
everybody about, and that the parliamentary party would be a 
mere dummy in the hands of some unknown collection of people 
at headquarters. It was really a shocking performance. I think it 
shocked the country generally because, after all, we had been 
working with him in perfect harmony during five war years, but 
he represented us as a terrible collection of people. 
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Jenxins: You think that bit of misjudgment helped to lose 
him the election? 

ATTLeE: That’s the general view. He stepped off on the wrong 
foot. 

Jenkins: Would you rate Indian independence as the greatest, 
or at any rate one of the greatest achievements of the Labor gov- 
ernment? 

ATTLEE: Yes, I think so. You see, for years and years there had 
been the idea that sometime, in some way, India would attain 
self-government. But it was always sometime in the future. 

Now, as a matter of fact, great wars are always forcing change. 
It was quite clear to me that the time had come when you had 
got to take drastic action. You could have left the thing to be 
argued out, argued out between the various parties—the Moslems, 
the Hindus, and the rest—and you would never have reached a 
conclusion. I came to the quite clear view that there must be a 
definite time limit. And I sent Mountbatten over with those in- 
structions, and he told the Indians quite definitely, “Well, we’re 
going out at a certain time. We shall hand over to whomever 1s 
to take over. Understand, there is no more waiting about, now 
you have got to face up to it.” And they had to face up-to it, and 
did. I think it was the only way of doing it. At any rate, the result 
was that instead of an ignominious retirement from India we 
went out with the fullest good will on both sides. 

Jenxins: Mountbatten was perfectly prepared, was he, as it 
were, to write the last chapter in this long story of British rule . . . 
British viceroys ruling over the bnghtest jewel in the British crown, 
as it has been described? 

ArtLee: He had the very special qualities required. 

Jenxins: I see you have got a signed portrait of Mr. Nehru here 
in your room. Were Nehru’s relationships with Mountbatten cru- 
cial to getting this arrangement? 

ArrteE: Oh, quite, I think. Oh, yes. They became completely 
cordial. 

Jenkins: Would you have believed in the days when both Gandhi 
and Nehru were spending long years in British jails in India that 
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one could have got the smooth relationships between the two coun- 
tries, with India completely independent, which one now has? 

ArttEE: No, I thought it very doubtful. I think everybody ought 
to realize the great magnanimity of Nehru. Here was a man who 
had been put in jail for years by the British raj, and yet he never 
felt any petty feeling whatever about it. 

Jenxins: Do you think it makes a great difference to the Com- 
monwealth that we are able to have India as an independent, freely 
cooperating member now? 

Artze£E: I think it’s vitally important. The fact that in the British 
Commonwealth you have—on terms of complete equality—In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and now various African dominions 
as well, is a great step toward the unity of the world. 

Jenxmns: President Roosevelt, you indicated, sometimes would 
rather think of Britain in terms of her old colonial past. Do you 
think Britain has completely sloughed all that off and is now a 
modern nation in every sense of the word? 

Atte: Oh, I think so. I don’t know whether it has penetrated 
everywhere in the United States. They still rather hark back to 
George III, you know. But, as a matter of fact, we undoubtedly 
led the world in the giving of free self-government to peoples who 
were formerly dependent. And I think we gave a very big lead 
toward setting up what is known as the welfare state. 

Jenkins: Now, as Labor Prime Minister you saw a good deal of 
King George VI. 

Arties: I did, yes. 

Jenkins: You were the first Minister of one of the oldest mon- 
archies left in the world. 

ATtTLeE: That’s right. 

Jenxins: And the first Socialist minister with a majority behind 
you. Did you have smooth relations with him in the assignment? 

AtriEE: Couldn’t have been better. No one could have been 
more cooperative and more understanding. He was an example 
of the complete constitutional monarch. 

Jenkins: I suppose one could say that many of the things you 
campaigned for in the early days are accepted in England by the 
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Conservatives and many of the things which, when President 
Roosevelt did them in the days of the New Deal were regarded 
as anathema, also are accepted by President Eisenhower and the 
Republicans in America. In these circumstances, do you think we 
need left-wing, radical, Socialist parties any more? 

ATTLEE: Well, I think the greatest revolutions that I have seen 
in my time have been revolutions in the climate of opinion. ‘The 
ordinary Conservative of today would have been thought very 
left-wing and revolutionary when I was talking at the street corner 
fifty years ago. Conceptions that we have put forward, such as 
controlling unemployment, the rights of the ordinary man, and 
extensions of state action, are all accepted now, but would have 
been anathema then. To some degree, I think that’s the same in 
the United States of America. Judging from what I have seen, 
public opinion has changed a good deal since the day, let us say, 
of Calvin Coolidge. But that doesn’t mean that you must come to 
a halt. There is no halting in the line of advance. ‘There must always 
be people pioneering and leading the way still further. And any 
age has its new problems. 

Jenkins: So there is still quite a lot to be done, and you still play 
some part in politics yourself? 

ATTLEE: Oh, I play my little part. I make speeches in the Lords 
now and again, and I talk up and down the country quite a lot. 

Jenkins: Have you found the House of Lords an agreeable at- 
mosphere to speak in? 

ATTLeE: A very friendly atmosphere, not wildly exciting. 

Jenkins: Different from the Commons? 

ATTLEE: Oh, quite different from the Commons. I have said the 
difference between the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
is the difference between a newly poured glass of champagne and 
one that has stood for five days. 

Jenkins: I know it is never easy to get you to talk about your own 
achievements, but looking back over this long political career, what 
have you been associated with that you could say you have been 
most proud of? 

ATTLEE: One always works with other people, you know. But I 
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think the war, going through that; bringing a united party into the 
war government and out again without loss of its members: and, 
perhaps, being leader of the party for twenty years. I suppose, on the 
whole, looking back, the biggest contribution I made was prob- 
ably to India. 

Jenkins: It is the settlement with India after these years of strife 
which will perhaps stand in history more than anything else? 

Arttee: | think so. 


SUGGESTED READING 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
As It Happened 


BIOGRAPHY 
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HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a liberal in religion as well as in so- 
ciology and economics, is minister emeritus of Riverside Church, 
New York City . . . which is interdenominational, interracial, and 
interfaith. This conversation was held in 1959 in the setting of his 
(not ivory) tower office overlooking the Hudson River, Eugene 
Exman is his editor and long-time friend. 


Eucene Exman: You have a birthday coming up this month, 
haven’t you, Dr. Fosdick? 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fospicx: Yes, just ten days from now. 

Exmaw: Let’s see, you'll be— 

Fospicx: Eighty-one. I’m what one of my friends calls an “octo- 
geranium.” 

Exman: That means sixteen years of retirement. How are you 
enjoying it? 

Fospicx: Thoroughly. I realize that retirement can be a stiff 
proposition. Indeed, one of the leading neurologists in the coun- 
try said to me—I’m quoting him—that retirement is the severest 
shock that the human organism can sustain. But the cure of that 
can be simply stated: Don’t simply retire from something; have 
something to retire to. And I have had that privilege and am busy; 
and I’m delighted with the terminal years of my life. 

Exman: In fact, you have not altogether retired from certain 
activities. Aren’t you still writing and counseling—two aspects of 
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your active ministry? 

Fospick: Yes, that’s true. Those two aspects of my ministry go 
on; and of course I enjoy them both. 

Exman: Your counseling results from persons coming to you 
to ask questions, to seek your counsel and advice? 

Fospicx: Yes. When I was in seminary nobody ever talked 
about personal counseling. There was no preparation for it. One 
would not have supposed that it was a part of the minister’s life. 
The Protestant parish minister, in general, depended upon pastoral 
calling, you see, going from house to house to house, but did not 
ordinarily set apart as a central task in his ministry hours when in- 
dividuals could come to see him. And I remember the storm of 
protest that went across the country blasting me when first I sug- 
gested that it wasn’t enough to do pastoral calling—that we must 
have a confessional, as it were, on a Protestant basis, where indi- 
viduals could come and talk to us. 

Exman: You must have many interesting stories of counseling 
those who came to you for help and advice. 

Fospicx: Yes. I remember once a young fellow from Columbia 
University came over to see me, and he had hardly opened the 
door before he said, “I don’t believe in God.” 

And I said, “Don’t you?” 

And he said, “No, sir, I’m an atheist.” 

“Well,” I said, “sit down and describe for me the kind of god 
you don’t believe in.” 

He said, “What?” 

I said, “Describe for me the god you don’t believe in.” 

Well, he did a pretty good job at it; and when he was all done, 
I said, “Well, I don’t believe in that god either; so we are both 
atheists so far as that god is concerned. But we still have the 
universe on our hands. What do you think about that? Do you 
think that everything here—Beethoven’s music, Christ’s character, 
and all the rest, and all the order of the natural world—just came 
by the accidental collation of protons and electrons?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I don’t think that.” 

I said, “Look out, young man, you're sliding off atheism.” 
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I said, “Do you think that the intelligibility of the universe im- 
plies a mind behind and in the universe?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I think that.” 

“Well,” I said, “you're no atheist.” 

Well, now, that sort of conversation has been a familiar experi- 
ence. That boy was not denying God, he was denying anthropo- 
morphic childish ideas of God. 

Exman: You must, Dr. Fosdick, have seen many other changes 
during the period of your life. 

Fospicx: When one lives as long as I have, especially running 
on into the twentieth century as I have, the changes have been 
tremendous. When I was a youngster there were none of today’s 
immediate means of communication—television, radio, airplanes, 
locomotives. Well, there were some locomotives, although they 
hadn’t been there very long. But automobiles, no. And I have 
seen all that means of communication develop. When I was a boy, 
if anything happened in Tibet, we wouldn’t have heard of it in 
years, and it wouldn’t have mattered, anyway. Now what happens 
in Tibet is of great significance around the world. Indeed, what 
happens anywhere now matters everywhere. One thing that per- 
haps most distinguishes our world today is the multiplying of 
contacts. And that has brought a multiplying friction. But it also 
means something else. Multiplying contacts means opportunity, 
too, for a community—a world community. 

Exman: Yes. We do live in a new world of science. And I think 
you were the first one to point out that our scientific achievement 
has run far ahead of our achievement morally and ethically. I 
believe you said that at the time you gave the baccalaureate ad- 
dress when your daughter, Eleanor, took her M.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Fospicx: Yes. Of course I can remember back to the time when 
Christians feared science. It was coming up with new ideas like 
the doctrine of evolution that scared them and made them give 
up certain traditional forms of their belief. 

And then I saw science begin to get busy, creating all sorts of 
things, until the mood changed from one of fear of science to one 
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of enthusiasm about it. Science was going to remake the world. 
What could stop us? What was there that we couldn’t do? 

Well, look at what happened. Science has handed us the 
H-bomb. Science has given mankind the power to exterminate 
itself, and even the scientists are becoming afraid of what may 
come of science. So that—well, Arthur H. Compton, for example, 
a Nobel Peace Prize winner in atomic physics, says this: “Science 
has created a world in which Christianity is an imperative.” 

You know, believe it or not, when I was in high school Judge 
Tourgé, who was a famous jurist and a novelist of that time, 
addressed the student body, and he actually said this: “Every na- 
tion needs a good war at least once every thirty years.” Imagine 
anybody outside of an insane asylum saying that today. The next 
war will be a nuclear war, if it comes, which God forbid; and it 
will mean the death of what we now mean by civilization, and 
may even mean the extinction of life on the planet. 

Exman: About your belief in God. I remember asking Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer once about his definition of God. He replied that God 
was the most spiritual of beings; and although he could hardly 
define God, he said that any definition must be one of parable. 
You have given much thought to this question. How would you 
speak of God? 

Fospicx: I would agree with a wise Frenchman who said God 
defined is God finished. That is, if God could be circumscribed by 
any definition which our human minds could concoct, He would 
be too small to be God. 

What really matters to me is the approach to the idea of God. 
There is a creative power behind the universe, that’s a fact of 
course. Something made this universe, and us within it. What is 
it most like? Is the road to the idea of that ultimate being down 
through the physical, or is the road to the true idea of the ultimate 
being up through the best—up through mind, purposefulness, good 
will, up through personality at its best? 

To be sure, Schweitzer says all the words we use about God are 
drawn from the limitations of our human experience. We call Him 
a rock, a forest, a high tower, a father, a friend, the inner com- 
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panion, et’ cetera. Those are all limited terms. But they are not 
cups into which you pour your idea of God. They are roadways 
up which you travel, saying the ultimate truth about God lies up 
there, not down there. 

Exman: That means, I suppose, we must also consider prayer in 
any consideration that we give to God? 

Fospicx: I’m glad you asked that question because, if the state- 
ment were left where I just left it, it might give the impression 
that God was far off. But God to me is like the ocean. There 
are large areas of the ocean that I have never seen, but the ocean 
flows all around my island off the Maine coast. So that, while I 
don’t know the whole ocean, I know the ocean; and I can swim 
in it and love it and sail my boats on it. Now, God—there again, 
it’s a parable—is something like that. There are vast stretches 
where I do not understand. God is too great for any human being 
to grasp, of course. But God is also near at hand, and communion 
with Him, the experience of Him, is an inner available resource— 
that’s what prayer is. 

Of course, as you know, there are so many childish ideas of 
prayer, as though it were just begging—“gimme, gimme, gimme.” 
But prayer is more profound than that. Oftentimes, the deepest 
prayer is without words. It’s as Jesus said: “I am not alone, but 
I and my Father are one.” 

It’s the awareness of an inner presence, an unseen friend, an 
invisible companion of our pilgrimage, so that, as Paul said, one 
can be strengthened with might by God’s spirit in the inner man. 
Now, that to me is prayer; and I pity the person who tries to live 
a life through this troubled generation who hasn’t got that inner 
resource and stability. 

Exmawn: Such persons ought to read your book The Meaning of 
Prayer. 

Fospicx: Thank you. 

Exman: Would you say that a belief in immortality is a cardinal 
aspect of our Christian faith? 

Fospick: Yes, it’s an inevitable corollary of the basic propositions 
of the Christian faith that God is a purposeful being and that crea- 
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tion came from somewhere, means something, and is going some 
whither. The finest thing we know is personality—self-conscious 
beings with powers of intellect and volition and good will. Does 
God make them to throw them away? Is He the God of unfinished 
business? So, I believe, with what seems to me an intelligent faith, 
that personality is permanent and that immortality is true. Of 
course, there are all sorts of questions about immortality that dis- 
turb many people. May I put it in a parable? 

Exman: Please do. 

Fospicx: Imagine two unborn babies in their mother’s womb— 
one a believer that life lies ahead, one a disbeliever who thinks 
that death lies ahead; and they are arguing together in the mother’s 
womb. 

The believer says, “Well, nature has been at work on us for nine 
months and nature isn’t crazy, it means something, something is 
coming of this. We’re not just going to die.” 

And the unbeliever says, “What are you talking about? There’s no 
such thing as our going on living outside of this matrix in the womb. 
We will be cut off from all nutrition; of course we’re going to die.” 

“No,” says the believer, “things have been going on for nine 
months here that have prophetic meaning in them. I believe in 
the reasonableness of nature.” 

“Well,” says the unbeliever, “describe to me then what you 
think is going to happen.” 

And the believing baby is stuck on that. He can’t, he couldn’t 
imagine anything like sunshine or breathing or eating, so the argu- 
ment ends with the unbeliever seeming to have won it. But the 
believer was right. 

Exman: Young people must often come to you, Dr. Fosdick, to 
get advice and help as to work they should do, to get vocational 
counsel. 

Fospicx: I’ve come to a rather interesting conclusion after many 
years of watching that kind of counseling go on. I divide young 
people into two classes. Some of them are going to be content to 
deal directly with things, or with statistics. They will build bridges, 
et cetera, and so make valuable contributions. 
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But there is another class of people that never will be happy un- 
less they deal directly with personality. That is, they must be 
ministers, physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, teachers, something like 
that where they deal directly with people. 

I remember, once, a young fellow in graduate study at Columbia 
University coming over to talk with me. He was a specialist in inter- 
national law and was doing brilliant work at it, but he was miserably 
unhappy. We had a long talk in which I tried to get back behind 
the reason for his unhappiness, until I became perfectly sure that 
he was one of the people that never would be happy unless he was 
dealing directly with people. I told him that, and asked him what 
he sometimes thought of being. 

He said, a physician. 

I said, “Perfect.” . . . Well, I lost sight of him after that, but 
my daughter, as you have noted, graduated from Johns Hopkins; 
and there was a boy who took his M.D. at the same time. He was 
that boy. And he told my daughter to tell me that I had saved his 
life. He was perfectly happy. 

Exman: Well, now, you were once a young man facing the 
question of what you should do. How did you decide to be a 
minister? 

Fospicx: Well, that goes back to my boyhood. I had a predilec- 
tion for religion. I was always interested in it. I wasn’t a pious goody- 
goody by any means. But religion interested me. I had my struggles 
and my doubts. But always there was that drift, until one night 
when I was in college I was talking it over with my father, and he 
said to me, “Harry, you know you're never going to be happy out- 
side of the ministry.” Well, that caused me to gel. So I headed 
for the ministry; and I’m very thankful I did. 

Exmawn: You've always thought of the church in which you min- 
istered as being something more than a preaching center. 

Fospicx: Oh, yes. I deplore these churches that are open once or 
twice a week for somebody to talk about religion. As somebody 
put it, open on Sunday and backboards for an undertaker’s sign 
the rest of the week. 

Of course, preaching for me has, in a sense, been personal coun- 
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seling. I mean to say, my definition of preaching is personal coun- 
seling on a group scale; and my habit for years, as I went into the 
pulpit to preach, was to offer this silent prayer: “Oh, God, there 
is some one person in this congregation who needs what I am 
going to try to say.” The greatest compliment that can be paid 
to a preacher is to have someone come up to him later and say, “I 
thought you were talking directly to me.” 

Exman: But isn’t there another side to Christianity—its social 
outreach? I recall your writing in your autobiography, Dr. Fosdick, 
and I have the passage here to read, something as to the social out- 
reach of Christianity. You wrote: “In the long fight, to make gov- 
ernment the servant of all the people, I have been on the liberal 
side. The major movements of social progress in history have 
commonly had their source and sustentation in people who were 
being hurt. They felt the intolerable social wrongs, not with 
their wits, but with their pulses. It is not the underprivileged, the 
whipped, and beaten who have brought on the world its greatest 
evils, no. Privilege is power, and privilege consolidated in a social 
class is prodigious power, and the misuse of that, especially to 
sustain an unjust status quo grown obsolete, has been, I suspect, 
responsible for the worst wrongs that have cursed mankind.” 

These are still your convictions? 

Fospicx: Absolutely. That is, the misuse of power is the great 
tragedy of history because, as Alfred the Great said, “Power is 
never a good, except he be good that has it.” 

Exman: In your autobiography you refer to an experience of 
doubt during your sophomore year in college. What was the nature 
and origin of that experience? 

Fospicx: It was my somewhat childish and unsophisticated 
Christian ideas running headlong into oncoming science. And the 
question rising, whether I was intellectually honest in my faith. 

I remember that one of the first persons who helped me was 
William Newton Clarke, famous professor at Colgate University 
(where I then was), a man honored both in this country and 
especially in Great Britain for his towering intellect—a man whom 
I deeply respected, an earnest Christian and a professor of theology. 
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As I used to see him walking across the campus, I would say to 
myself, “Now, there’s an honest man with a great intellect; and he 
can be a Christian. Why can’t I?” 

So, I fought the battle through. And I’m glad I did. When you 
have fought for your faith with intellectual honesty until it’s actu- 
ally yours, then it possesses you as well as you possess it. 

Exman: What do you say as to the relation of the minister, or 
of your own relation throughout your life, to other religions— 
other faiths? 

Fospicx: Of course, that’s a big question. One of the most neces- 
sary things in the world is the transformation of religion itself from 
being a divisive to being a uniting, unifying element. 

I’m interested, for example, in the Moslem-Christian Commit- 
tee, which at the present time is holding a series of conferences 
between the leaders of Christianity and the leaders of Islam. They 
are finding common areas of agreement, and instead of fighting 
each other are trying really to understand each other—each at his 
best. 

It is necessary that bridges be built, not antagonisms aroused. 
That same thing is true more intimately in our own country here 
with the Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. There are real 
problems there, but some of my best friends are loyal Jews and 
loyal Roman Catholics. 

Exman: Buddha is reported to have said in his last talk with 
his disciples, “Do not depend upon others; there is no grace, no 
help to be had from the outside.” But what you are saying, Dr. 
Fosdick, is that there is some help, some grace from the outside. 

Fospicx: I wish I could talk with Buddha about that because 
Buddha was a great character. I would certainly differ in my way 
of putting it. 

I don’t rely simply on myself. I rely upon energies that can 
come up within myself, as Jesus said, like “a well of living water.” 
It seems to me that when we reach ourselves at our deepest we 
discover there the divine invasion. 

Exman: In our day, with pressure added to pressure, it’s always 
a problem of living (as you once put it) under tension. Have 
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you something to say about tension? 

Fospick: I would put it this way. There are two techniques that 
every man and woman needs to live life. One is the technique of 
volition, of trying hard, putting your back into it and doing your 
very best. That’s output. 

The other is the technique of intake, of spiritual hospitality, of 
the receptivity of the soul to the oversoul, of the open door that 
lets the highest in. That’s intake. 

One is like the branches of the trees, spreading out. The other 
is like the roots, digging in. 

Multitudes of people in our modern world are using only the 
first technique. They are trying hard, and then someday, inevitably, 
like everybody else, they run into an experience that they can’t 
handle simply by trying hard—a great grief, for example. Try hard? 
You need intake, too. You need sustenance, you need invigoration 
from beyond yourself. 

I remember a mother who had just lost her only son, and she was 
trying to settle it with the first technique. For after the funeral she 
said to me, “It’s all right, it’s all right. He’s well out of this damned 
world.” 

Well, you see the technique she was trying to use—poor tech- 
nique for that purpose. She needed something else. The cure for 
tension is the understanding that you can’t handle life with one 
technique only. Output, plus intake. We need—oh, we Americans 
desperately need it—a balanced spiritual budget with intake ade- 
quate for output. 

Exman: We read a good deal, these days, of statistics showing 
an increased church attendance, with more and more money being 
spent to build and enlarge church buildings. Do you think that 
shows a trend toward religion? 

Fospicx: Yes, but let’s not be too optimistic about it. I think 
a great deal of that is genuine, but a lot of it isn’t. A lot of it is 
superficial. There’s too much easygoing Christianity—“Be Chris- 
tian for what you can get out of it.” And that is a dangerous trend. 

Exman: Perhaps there’s not enough challenge. 

Fospicx: Absolutely. Indeed, I would define the quality that 
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makes a great character as follows: a personality who has found 
something greater than himself that takes him out of himself, 
and to which he gives himself. Now, until somebody finds that, 
until he is carried out of himself by something greater than him. 
self to which he gives himself, he is not a full-blown personality, 
He is egocentric. The great need of the church today, in my judg. 
ment, is not a pacifying gospel but a challenging gospel. Look at 
the things in the world that need to be done. 

Exman: What simple direct help can you give to people in these 
confused times that will help them solve their problems better, 
help them to be rid of fear, help them to find life worth living? 

Fospick: It seems to me that the basic questions which we face— 
all of us face—if we stop to think of it are: Does life really have 
a basic meaning? Did it come from somewhere? Does it have pur- 
pose running through it? Does it have a destiny ahead of it? 

If you believe in God, you believe in the afirmative answer to 
those questions. Life came from somewhere. There’s purpose and 
meaning in it, and there’s destiny ahead of it. I believe that. I don’t 
think you can explain all the glory and the beauty, or the love and 
friendship of the world—Beethoven’s music, Einstein’s mind, 
Schweitzer’s unselfishness, Christ’s character—as the chance colla- 
tion of protons and electrons. I think there’s mind behind that and 
purpose through life, and destiny ahead of it. 

Exman: A final question. You said once, Dr. Fosdick, that the 
best use of a shaken time was to discover the unshakables. We 
certainly are living in a shaken time. I wish you'd simplify that 
statement. 

Fospicx: I remember preaching that sermon. It was based on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was written in a very convulsed 
time and keeps emphasizing the things that can’t be convulsed and 
shaken, like Jesus Christ—the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
And we have a Kingdom that cannot be shaken. The early Chris- 
tians lived in a shaken time, but steady, because they had found the 
unshakable. 

I remember once having a friend to visit—he was a professor of 
mathematics in one of our universities. Talking to him one day, 
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he said that mathematics had been one of the greatest influences 
in keeping him true to the Christian faith. And I, who never had 
thought that mathematics had much to do with religion, was sur- 
prised, and said, “How so?” He said, “In mathematics, we keep 
finding out things that are everlastingly so. That is, we know that 
there is such a thing as eternal truth.” 

That helped him to believe that there was also internal spiritual 
truth. When a person does have that experience, the result is a very 
practical one: he can get up every morning sure that what he ought 
to do he can do; that what he must endure he can stand . . . that 
nothing can hit him in this life that he and God together cannot 
meet. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The Three Meanings (Prayer, Faith, Service) 
On Being a Real Person 

The Man from Nazareth 

Riverside Sermons 

The Living of These Days (Autobiography) 


GRENVILLE CLARK 


Grenville Clark is a lawyer, educator, and counselor to public men 
who has helped shape American history through a long lifetime 
and two world wars. For a dozen years, Mr. Clark has selflessly 
devoted himself to his magnum opus, the formulation of a plan 
for world peace through world law. Two other “wisdom” subjects 
are advocates of Grenville Clark’s plan—Lord Attlee and Norman 
Thomas, and so are many distinguished men in conservative politi- 
cal life in both the United States and England. 

Fortune magazine, once described his work as “known in the 
narkomindels of Europe.” During this conversation he asks Howard 
C. Petersen, a former Assistant Secretary of War, if he knows the 
meaning of that word. 


Howakrp C. Petersen: My, it’s good to be here in this room with 
you again, in this pleasant library of yours. 

GRENVILLE Ciark: Well, I am glad to see you here again, How- 
ard Petersen; and I’d like to remind you of the first time that you 
sat in this room. 

Petersen: I recall it very vividly. 

Cuark: I can place it almost to a day. It was in the last week of 
May, 1940. I have often wondered whether, looking back, you 
had any idea of the consequences of that trip, because what came 
from it, as you well know, was seven years in Washington. And 
then your becoming Assistant Secretary of War, and then your 
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and all in mid-career. 

Petersen: I owe it all to you, sir. 

Crark: Oh, nonsense. 

PeTersEN: This book of yours here on the coffee table, World 
Peace through World Law, I note that you have penciled annota- 
tions in it. 

Crarx: Those notes are the start of a revision for a second edi- 
tion. 

PETERSEN: Would a subtitle help: A Charter for all the Nations 
of the World, or some such description? 

Crarx: A charter for a union of all the nations of the world? 
It is that, of course. 

PETERSEN: I know you have spent the major part of your energies 
these last ten years on a plan for world peace through enforceable 
world law. But before I approach that topic, I would just like to ask 
you if you would philosophize a bit about your ideas of the funda- 
mental purpose of the law in our society? 

Crarx: That’s a tremendous question. But I suppose, broadly 
speaking, in my conception, the function or purpose of the law 
is to mitigate the rigors and balances of life. Well, how? By arrange- 
ments and agreements of disputes between individuals. Or, if nec- 
essary, litigating in the courts in a way to produce justice. And in 
all those and other ways help to harmonize the relations between 
individuals and groups in society. 

PeTERSEN: What is the role, do you conceive, of the lawyer in 
our modern society in light of these basic concepts? 

Ciark: His first role is to give good advice to his client along 
the lines I have just been speaking, guide his client and procure 
justice for his client as best he can. But perhaps you are thinking, 
and I do also, of the broader role of the profession in regard to the 
interests of society as a whole. I think it is the function of the legal 
profession in the United States deliberately to go forward and 
devote a large part of its energies and talents and knowledge to the 
organization of world peace by a study of the subject, by making 
recommendations and following through on it. Remember that for 
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generations the legal profession has been the dominant factor in 
the government of our country. Right now more than 50 per cent 
of all 537 members of our Congress are lawyers. More often than 
not, I think, our President has been a lawyer. Our Supreme Court, 
the third great branch of government, is wholly composed of law- 
yers. Our Executive branch is very largely composed of lawyers. 

PETERSEN: You were certainly ahead of the times in World War 
I, and in World War II where I became involved in your planning 
for action for the American people. When did you get started on 
the Selective Service Act that prepared us for the Second World 
War a long time before Pearl Harbor? 

Crarx: I remember very well, it was in April, 1940. That was 
before the great attack by Germany on France, you remember. 

Prrersen: People were talking about the “phony” war. 

Crarx: It was during the period of the phony war. But it was 
after the conquest of Norway, which was very quick, you remember. 
I remembered then, sharply, Mr. Henry Stimson’s prediction of 
nine years before—an amazing prophecy he had made while Secre- 
tary of State in 1931. 

PrrerseN: What was it? 

Ciarx: He said—looking ten years ahead—that there would 
break out a vast Second World War on an even bigger scale than 
World War I, and that Japan and Germany were the dynamic 
powers coming up. I remember his words: “They will strike hands 
and they will set out to expand, and their expansion and conquest 
will only be stopped if the United States and Britain are allied 
from the start.” 

Petersen: Did he predict that we'd be allied with Russia? 

Crark: Yes. But his chief prophecy was that the Germans, under 
new leadership, would run over Europe; and that the Japanese 
would do the same in Asia—not all of it, not all of China. He went 
on to say that the situation would develop badly and that Britain 
would stand alone and would drop out. He said that only one coali- 
tion could stop that—the coalition of the United States and Britain 
and China. The Second World War will occur, he said, in about 
ten years. 
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Well, when Norway fell, almost ten years later, I remembered 
Mr. Stimson. And it seemed to me that if he had been night, France 
would fall. After some preliminary meetings, we called a large 
meeting on May 23, 1940, at the Harvard Club, which was at- 
tended by Mr. Stimson and Mr. Frank Knox, later Secretary of 
the Navy, and others. We passed resolutions to appoint a large 
citizens committee to endeavor to draft and try to put through a 
Selective Service Act; and having initiated this, as so often happens, 
I was appointed chairman—“You go ahead and do it, since you 
proposed it.”” Mr. Stimson was there and made a very eloquent 
short speech in support. 

PETERSEN: I remember so well your being the first witness before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, proposing this legislation. 
And you also arranged for all the early witnesses, Dr. Conant, Wild 
Bill Donovan, and others. General Pershing, you recall, made the 
first statement. 

Crark: That was at the end of June. I remind you we worked 
night and day and perfected a draft of that act, beginning with 
the last week in May and, let’s say, till the middle of June. Then 
we took it to Washington and we tried very, very hard to get any- 
body of any status in Congress to introduce it. President Roosevelt 
didn’t oppose it, but neither did he support it. 

PETERSEN: Hadn’t you known President Roosevelt for many 
years? 

Crark: Yes, I was in a law office with him: Carter, Ledyard, 
and Milburn, 1917, in there. But I had never been a political fol- 
lower of his. 

PETERSEN: I’ve got you off the story about the Selective Service 
Act, in talking about Roosevelt. 

Ciark: Yes, but it fits in very closely because the President was 
unwilling to sponsor it at that point. He said, “Wait and see what 
support you can get.” We interviewed Senator Byrnes, who was 
then the leader of the Senate. He said, “You can’t get one vote 
in three”; and everybody was very discouraging, and it looked quite 
hopeless. ‘Then, you remember, we woke up one morning and said, 
“We've got to get a new Secretary of War to get anywhere.” 
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PETERSEN: You had a heavy hand in that appointment, I know. 

Crarx: I got hold of another old friend, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
who was in very close relations with President Roosevelt, as | 
wasn’t at that time because I’d opposed the President on the Court 
Plan in 1937. I assure you I was in great disfavor. I thought it was 
more tactful that somebody else propose it. But I went to Justice 
Frankfurter that very day, and we sat down and made up a pro- 
posed ticket, a double ticket. Mr. Henry L. Stimson had come to 
my mind because of this extraordinary prophecy of 1931, and be- 
cause I knew he was such a strong man. 

PrTErRSEN: He also had been Secretary of War in the Taft Ad- 
ministration. 

Ciark: He had been Secretary of War in 1911, in the Taft Ad- 
ministration, and of course in 1938, but he was seventy-three years 
old. We said we’d better have a double ticket, and we joined 
Judge Robert D. Paterson, whom I knew very intimately. And on 
that very day that proposed ticket was taken over to President 
Roosevelt by Justice Frankfurter. He then telephoned me and said, 
“President Roosevelt hasn’t thrown it out the window, but you’ve 
got to find out about Mr. Stimson’s health and find out whether 
he'll take it.” I performed that mission and took it back again, all 
by word of mouth, and nothing happened for three weeks. I al- 
ways remember that Mr. Stimson called me up—I think you were 
there—in. the Carlton Hotel; and I remember his words: “Your 
absurd plot has succeeded. My conditions, any one of which should 
have prevented my appointment, have all been accepted verbatim 
by the President. He expects me in Washington tomorrow. I find 
myself going there.” 

Petersen: What were those conditions, again? I remember one 
of them, of course, was support for the Selective Service Act. But 
there were some others of very great importance to Mr. Stimson. 

Crark: They have never been put in writing to this day. I con- 
veyed them to Justice Frankfurter. One was that Mr. Stimson, a 
Republican, should not owe the ordinary allegiance of a cabinet 
member to the President. Mr. Stimson said that that alone should 
prevent the appointment. Another condition of his was, “I shall 
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speak and write freely on matters of policy without referring my 
proposed utterances to the President.” And another, “I shall have 
the appointment of all my subordinates without question, and 
those whom I nominate shall be appointed.” He said, “Any one of 
those four will make my appointment impossible.” But Mr. Stim- 
son reported, “When President Roosevelt telephoned and I asked 
the question, ‘Are you cognizant of the conditions I requested?’ 
the President said, ‘I think so. I will repeat them.’ And he repeated 
them almost verbatim and said, “They are all accepted without 
reservation.’ ” 

PererseNn: Didn’t Mr. Stimson’s appointment help the passage 
of the Selective Service Act substantially? 

Crark: Well, certainly; I’d go further, I’d say it was almost a 
precondition of the enactment of the Selective Service Act. I doubt 
whether it could have passed without his appointment. 

PETERSEN: Mr. Stimson said in his book that if it hadn’t been 
for Grenville Clark we wouldn’t have had any training act before 
Pearl Harbor. I know Lewis Douglas said this appreciably shortened 
the war, by two or three years, because we had prepared mankind. 

We have been talking a lot about Grenville Clark in action in 
World War II. I would like to go back to Grenville Clark and 
his early influences. Who were the wise men that you feel have 
had an influence on your life? 

Criark: Well, in my younger days in college, in those years, un- 
doubtedly Charles W. Eliot, the President of Harvard for forty 
years, from 1869 to 1909. 

PETERSEN: What were the characteristics that made him great? 

Crark: Great vigor of mind and great reliability of character, 
very high principles, very insistent on speaking the truth under all 
circumstances no matter how hard it was .. . great shrewdness 
in selecting men, teachers—a man of immense range of ability. 

PETERSEN: Do you think the greatness of Harvard owes much to 
Eliot and his forty years as President? 

Crarx: More than anybody, or more than any two or three other 
men in the last hundred years, yes. 

PrTERSEN: How did he nourish the liberal tradition that Harvard 
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possesses? 

Crark: By preaching it and practicing it both. In his inaugural 
address (he was only thirty-four years old, I think) he had a passage 
in which this occurred: “A great university should be rich, but it 
must be free.” 

PETERSEN: I know you have taken a lot of interest and spent a 
lot of your energies on education. When did you go on the Harvard 
Board? That’s the President and Fellows, is it, of Harvard Corpora- 
tion—the ruling body? 

Crark: Yes. At Harvard there is an absolutely unique American 
institution, a body of men legally entitled The President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College—seven men. There are the President and 
Treasurer, and five Fellows. They operate under a statute of 1650, 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, that has never been 
changed by a comma—an archaic, old statute. They serve for life, 
or during good behavior. Nobody can remove them except them- 
selves. Nobody can impeach them. I have often said the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the President can be impeached, 
but not the Harvard Corporation. 

Petersen: What factors do you think have been most important 
in making Harvard the great teaching institution it is, and also the 
great center of scholarship? 

Crark: I think age and tradition, and wealth; and the combina- 
tion has instilled great self-confidence. Harvard isn’t afraid to ex- 
periment. I remember a case in the First World War where a man 
wrote in and made the flat proposition that if the Corporation 
would dismiss a certain professor sympathetic to Germany, and 
who had made some unfortunate utterances and brought about 
great resentment, this man offered to send five million dollars on 
condition that the professor be asked to resign. The Corporation 
simply replied that an offer of that sort wasn’t worthy of considera- 
tion. It was declined not respectfully but flatly. And that was the 
end of that. 

Petersen: How would you relate this to their treatment of the 
Communist influence among professors in the university? 

Cuark: I think Harvard has given quite a lead in letting its 
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teachers and students say what they feel like. I myself would have 
gone further. I have too much confidence in Harvard and in the 
United States to hold any view that we can’t afford to let Com- 
munists talk. I have more the British point of view. Let them talk. 

PETERSEN: You have had a long record of being a strong supporter 
of civil rights. Didn’t you start the Civil Rights Committee of 
the American Bar Association? 

Crarx: That was a very interesting and powerful committee, 
influential for a few years. I regret to say it then became nothing, 
and became futile, and even worse. I consider it one of my real 
failures in life, not having brought it about that the organized 
bar really did anything effective to defend the rights of minorities. 

PETERSEN: Before I ask you some questions about your book, 
may I say that I have been greatly impressed by the distinguished 
people who have endorsed so generously this work. To recall a few 
of them: John Dickey, the President of Dartmouth; Thomas Fin- 
letter, former Secretary of our Air Force; Justice William Douglas; 
Adlai Stevenson, Norman Thomas; some distinguished Britons— 
Lord Attlee, Lady Jackson (Barbara Ward Jackson), and Lord 
Beveridge. I should like to add a word of my own if it won’t em- 
barrass you. 

Crark: It probably will, but I can’t help it. 

PeTErsEN: I have known you as a man of great vision, but a 
practical man, a very extreme realist. I] remember a piece that 
Fortune magazine did about you and your work, and I cut it out, 
took a copy of it, and I would like to read it to you: 

“Grenville Clark is no Don Quixote, blundering about the 
courts, chancelleries and narkomindels of Asia and Europe with 
propositions for millennia and timetables for salvation. The un- 
known pen of Citizen Grenville Clark will serve the U.S. better 
than the more advertised lances of the official Department of 
State.” 

That’s a high compliment, indeed, and I think a very much- 
warranted one. 

Criark: Who knows what narkomindels means? 

PeTeRSEN: Well, that is something I don’t know. I wouldn’t 
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even certainly have known how to pronounce it. I want to tum 
now to your book and ask you, really, to tell about the proposals 
you have made in it for world peace through world law. Suppose 
we start with the main principles underlying these proposals. 

Crark: Before I do, since I notice that you referred to “your” 
book I would like to make it clear, Howard, that this book is a 
true work of collaboration with my colleague, Professor Louis B. 
Sohn. Now, as to your question what are the main principles: 

The first conception of all is that you must have clearly stated 
laws against violence. 

The second principle is that there must be an adequate police 
force, partly to deter offenders against those laws against violence, 
partly to apprehend violators of those laws. 

Then, finally, you must have what you do have locally and in 
states and nation, a judiciary—judicial institutions to interpret 
the world law and to apply it. 

PeTersEN: This gives you law, means of enforcing it, means of 
interpreting it, and applying it. In other words, a counterpart of 
our own legal system. 

Crark: You have to have one other basic thing. You have to 
have a disarmed world, just as you do in, let us say, the City of 
New York. Consider a moment. If in, say, the City of New York, 
you had a hundred subdivisions each of which had its boundaries 
marked out and each of which had its organized armed force, some 
of them friendly to each other, some of them hostile to each other, 
some of them insulting each other, some of them clapping each 
other on the back . . . is there anyone in his right mind who 
would expect that there would long be peace in the City of New 
York? 

PetersEN: You talked about the principles underlying the plan. 
I wonder if you would give me a short sketch of the main features 
or methods to carry out these principles to put the plan into effect? 

Crark: I will try. It is in a book of more than four hundred pages 
dealing with these points. But I will do my best, quickly, here. 

PerersEN: I am sure you are good as a lawyer in making capsules. 

Crarx: I will do what I can. As to the first principle of having 
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a method of promulgating clear law against violence—the first 
fundamental—we would do that in an amended United Nations 
Charter requiring a legislature. That requires a revision of the 
present General Assembly. We would revise it by doing away en- 
tirely with the one vote for one nation whereby, for instance, Costa 
Rica, you know, has the same vote as the United States and Pan- 
ama as the Soviet Union. That arrangement makes it impossible to 
confer any real power on the General Assembly. 

PerersEN: You would have, then, a system of weighted repre- 
sentation? 

Criarx: We would have a very elaborate system of weighted 
representation whereby the Assembly would consist of individuals 
not states. 

PeTersEN: I take it there would be no veto power, and this would 
be majority rule? 

Crark: That’s a pretty elaborate thing to go into. On certain 
votes, we would require as much as four-fifths—on certain very 
drastic votes. 

Petersen: You have worked out these provisions in the form of 
amendments to the United Nations Charter? 

Ciarxk: Quite so. We think that it would be very lacking in good 
sense to scrap the United Nations which is there and has done 
good work. 

PerersEN: What is the main feature for the judicial machinery? 

Crark: That’s a reasonably complicated one but I think I can 
state it simply. We would strengthen the jurisdiction of the present 
International Court of Justice, which is now part of the United 
Nations. Then, recognizing that really most of the disputes be- 
tween nations are political and that there are no settled legal prin- 
ciples to decide them, we would set up what would be called a 
World Equity Tribunal which could take cognizance of any sort 
of dispute—subject to the decisions of the International Court of 
Justice on legal questions. 

PETERSEN: Are there any other main features of your plan? 

Crark: Yes. I think there is one more I should mention. Our 
proposals call for the establishment of a World Development 
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Authority which, subject to appropriations by this revised General 
Assembly—the world legislature—might have at its disposal as 
much as twenty to twenty-five billions a year within the over-all 
limit that could be appropriated, for the purpose of mitigating 
this vast gap between the condition of at least half the people of 
the world— 

PetersEN: Probably two-thirds. 

Crarx: —who live and die of poverty, and, on a other hand, 
the industrialized nations who live on a scale not twice as high 
but on the whole thirty to forty times as high. History shows that 
when there is a gap as great as that between the rich and the poor 
(and it isn’t getting any less under present conditions), that is a 
cause of unrest, instability, and eventual conflict. We think there 
must be world machinery to deal with that situation. Now we are 
simply trifling with it. 

PetersEN: This requires money, of course. Aren’t you putting 
a very heavy, new, staggering tax burden on the peoples of the 
industrialized world, including those of the United States? 

Crark: The lowest estimate of world expenditure at the present 
time on national armaments is one hundred billion dollars a year. 
Some estimates run as high as one hundred twenty billion. But at 
least one hundred billion of arms expenditure would be lifted from 
the backs of the peoples of the world. Make no mistake about that, 
this plan does not call for an increase of tax burdens on the world; 
it calls for an immense decrease in the tax burden. 

PetersEN: One of your friends, James Nelson, told me that he 
was just staggered by the elaborateness of the detail of your pro- 
posal. Let me see if I can sum up your main features as you have 
told them to me. 

Essential to the proposal is a new type of the world legislature 
within the UN but not obstructed by vetoes, an executive com- 
mand, an international police force, a world judicial machinery, 
and a means of raising revenues in order to support this expanded 
peace-and-law institution. 

Crark: Also, I remind you, this World Development Authority 
which I last spoke of. 
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PETERSEN: Won’t the creation of these institutions and processes, 
won't they tend to interfere with the domestic affairs of the mem- 
ber nations when you have got this suprainternational authority 
created? 

Crarx: There’s nothing involved in this plan except the neces- 
sary machinery to prevent the nations’ murdering each other by 
going to war. 

PererseEn: I needn’t tell you how serious our differences are with 
the Russians. In this kind of world how can there be a prospect 
for the adoption of your plan by the nations of the world? 

Ciark: My confidence that something of the sort set forth in 
our proposals must be adopted derives from the fact that we have 
this dangerous world, a world absolutely unprecedented in history. 
For the first time in the history of the world, if the great powers 
get involved in an all-out war . . . for the first time there is a real 
possibility that they will destroy themselves. That’s new in the 
history of the world. In other words, it is a matter of necessity and 
self-interest, not a changing human nature. I don’t believe for a 
moment that any despotism can resist that unanimous intense 
feeling on the part of their whole people for very long. 

Petersen: Would you hazard a guess as to when you might ex- 
pect your plans to come to fruition? 

Crark: Yes, as long as it is understood that it is a guess; that’s all 
it can be. My Lest guess would be that within not more than five 
years from now the formulation of a comprehensive plan for peace 
through a revised United Nations Charter will be under serious 
consideration among all the governments of the world. And I say 
no more than that. I mean merely under serious consideration. 

Then, because things are moving pretty fast, I would expect 
that a plan along those lines, although of course it will differ in 
detail, will be adopted and put before the world by a great world 
convention, within five years or after. 

And I would guess that within five years after that—that is, 
within fifteen years from now—a plan of that general nature will 
be in actual effect in the world. 

Prrersen: Of course, the obstacles are very great indeed. 
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Crarx: Oh, I am only too well aware of that. My colleague, 
Professor Sohn, and I have heard them all, I am sure, for the last 
ten years. One of them, and a major one, is that the subject is very 
difficult. In that connection I remember so well a remark made in 
my presence by the late Professor Albert Einstein. It was in January, 
1946, and he was asked this question: 

“Professor, since the mind of man is now stretched so far as to 
be able to split the atom, why is it it has not been able to encom- 
pass the problem of preventing the atom from destroying man- 
kind?” And he replied in a sentence I remember very clearly: “That 
is very simple, my friend. It is because politics is more difficult than 
physics.” 

PETERSEN: In the shaping of our own country—the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution—there was a terrific strug- 
gle not only of armed forces but against the minds of men. Cer- 
tainly, any great step forward will involve heavy struggle. When 
faced by such a thought one should, perhaps, remember the quota- 
tion that Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’s grandfather inscribed 
one night on a frosty windowpane. It was this: “Per aspera ad 
astra.” 

Cuark: Yes, through adversity to the stars. But I have a qualifi- 
cation: there must also be the exercise of imagination and intelli- 
gence to help us rise above the adversity. 
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Even the few cartoons in this book indicate what a force his brush 
was in rallying the British people before and during the war. Low’s 
thrusts have been in deadly earnest when aimed at evil men. But 
wit has been his device for exploding stupidity. 

In this chapter, laughter often ranks in wisdom with words. 

David Low spoke, in 1959, in his Kensington studio, with Percy 
Cudlipp, now editor of an English weekly magazine, the New 
Scientist, and who was editor of the London Evening Standard 
when Low drew for that paper. “Editors,” Low said, smiling at 
Cudlipp, “are all damned nuisances.” 


Percy Cupuiep: David, this is a nicely varied gallery of portraits.* 

Davi Low: Rather varied, I agree. I put them up on this pin-up 
board for your benefit because I wanted to point out one or two 
things about them. 

Cuputiep: The thing I have often wondered is what kind of man 
is easiest to caricature? 

Low: Well, so far as I am concerned, give me men with strongly 
marked features and big black eyes, you know, that kind of thing. 
Dark hair. I enjoyed drawing Ike because he is such an enjoyable 
personality. But he is not easy, not by any means. You see, his 
eyes, like Winston Churchill’s eyes, are so fair they can’t be drawn 


* Editor’s Note: Most of the drawings discussed by Mr. Low appear between 
pages 128-129. 
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in lines. They can only be drawn in shadings; and when you try 
to draw them in lines, the lines have to be so fine they are apt to 
get lost in reproduction and disappear. Certainly, when you are 
doing work for the other side of the world, that has to be sent by 
tadio beam, then you just can’t do it. You have got to fake them 
and give the fair man the black eyes. 

Cuvier: Now what about Bernard Shaw? Was he easy? 

Low: Bernard Shaw—well, of course, there’s another highly 
colored personality. No, not easy. There are at least, or there were, 
at least six Shaws, you know, and the difficulty was to pin down 
the right one. I studied him closely for fully eighteen months, mak- 
ing drawings of him all the time on my newspaper edge and on 
bits of envelopes and things until I actually finished this off. That 
was generally considered to be like him. But he didn’t care for it 
much. 

Cuvier: How did he react? 

Low: Well, you see, he was a sensitive personality, and shy too. 
Shy. And we were having a discussion one day about a large statue 
of him that had been done by some European sculptor; a very tall 
statue it was. And he said, “What am I going to do with it? I don’t 
know what to do with it.” 

I said to him, “Well, there’s a tobacconist down below. Give it 
to him and he will stick it in the doorway with a box of cigars.” 

Cupuiep: Did he take that well? 

Low: I’m afraid he didn’t. He thought I was a rather crude 
colonial. 

Cuputep: A thing that interested me about this Einstein here is 
why is the little man so far away from his shadow? 

Low: For one thing, he was a dear little man, you know what I 
mean. And I wanted to put him right in the center of the page 
with plenty of space around him in order to get the feeling that 
he wasn’t a dominating, big, blustering fellow. And furthermore, 
I wanted to express something of his separation from time and 
space. 

Cuptirp: This must be the first cartoon that explained the prin- 
ciples of relativity. 
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Low: Yes, that’s so. That’s so. And would you believe it, when 
that cartoon was reproduced on the other side of the world a fool 
of an editor cut off the shadow and put it up against him. In other 
words, made him come down to earth again. 

Cup.iep: Yes, and ruined the cartoon. 

Low: Yes, and spoiled the effect of the whole thing. 

Cupiipp: Now F.D.R. Looking at this, one would say he would 
be an easy subject. 

Low: He was the most vibrant man, you know, full of energy, that 
I have ever met. Wonderful. He would not keep still. He moved 
around all the time in his chair, signing a paper or twiddling his 
cigarette holder, or this, that, and the other. And there I was trying 
to hold up a conversation in which I was giving a good impression 
of a Bnitisher, you know. I had difficulty in getting that restlessness. 
I think it communicates something of the mental disturbance of 
the man . . . and of myself. Yes, I enjoyed it. 

Cupiiep: Now here we have you using symbolism. Neville 
Chamberlain as an umbrella. And of course that umbrella became 
world famous, or notorious, as a symbol of Chamberlain and ap- 
peasement, and it was you who fastened that on him. How did 
you come to think of that, David? 

Low: Well, you remember that Chamberlain used to walk 
through St. James’s Park every morning on his way from his home 
to his offices in Downing Street, Whitehall. I happened to be 
there one morning and I saw him, right in the middle of a crisis, 
too. And there he was walking along, you know, with his umbrella 
held in two hands behind his back and trailing in the dust. So, I 
thought the umbrella was more like Chamberlain than he was him- 
self. So, I drew it. First of all, I drew him naturally, a little note of 
him as he was, with his umbrella. And when I came to work it up 
in my studio I thought, this umbrella is a symbol of our national 
policy. And I tried Chamberlain himself as an umbrella; and he 
worked out, you see, fairly well. 

Cupiiep: Yes. Now what is this motto on the drawing in a 
strange language in the circle back of the umbrella’s head? Could 
you translate it? 
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Low: That’s Latin. It is very, very intellectual. It means: “If 
you don’t want to get wet take an umbrella.” 

Cuntier: I suppose it’s in what we could call “Low” Latin. 

Low: Could be. 

Cunutep: I picked this up in the studio just now, a caricature of 
Low, by Low. Would you say that’s a faithful likeness, or one of 
your dirty ones? 

Low: Undoubtedly one of my dirty ones. As a matter of fact, 
it wasn’t like me when I did it some years ago. But I have grown 
like it. It is a case of nature imitating art. Come on, sit down for a 
while. 

Cupuiep: Now this, from the drawings on the coffee table here, 
I remember well—this portrait of Winston. 

Low: Oh, Winston, yes. 

Cupurep: It’s thirty-two years ago, a much younger Winston. 
Now, how would you say that he has changed since then? What 
strikes you? 

Low: Well, he was of course—as a young man he was a debonair, 
well-groomed young man. Look at his boots with the white gaiter 
tops. 

Cup.iep: Almost too much. 

Low: Yes. Of course. And he had a battery of about fifty hats, 
did you know that? 

Cupurpr: Yes, I remember that. 

Low: He was notable for his hats, and quite a lively young man. 
Down the passage of years, he has changed, just as we have, I sup- 
pose. He is quite different now. 

Cupuiep: Ah, here’s another Winston. Yes, I see. Now oa is a 
more recent one. 

Low: That’s a more recent Winston. That’s more in the nature 
of a cartoon. Therefore, allowances should be made for the fact 
that there is an idea behind that picture. 

Cupiirp: There is an idea also between this and Winston’s 
companion. 

Low: Yes. You see, that’s Attlee on the left, who was then 
Deputy Prime Minister, and that’s Churchill being the Prime 
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Minister. I had a theory that if one wished to find the essential 
personality of a man one should look beyond mere outward ap- 
pearances. Following that theory, I decided to swap their personali- 
ties and to take the Winston out of Winston and put it into Attlee; 
and then to pull the Attlee out of Attlee and put it into Winston. 
Cup.irp: I must say Attlee seems to have got the better of the 
bargain. 
Low: That would be a matter of opinion. I would like Winston’s 
opinion of it. 

Cup.iiep: You did find it desirable, from time to time, to invent 
characters, fictitious characters, in order to drive your points home. 
I suppose easily the most famous of these was the great Colonel 
Blimp with his drooping walrus mustaches, his ‘Turkish-bath figure, 
and his mixed-up thinking. Now, basically, what were you trying 
to satirize in the person of Blimp? 

Low: Well, do you remember the time when I invented Blimp? 
It was in the thirties when Dr. Goebbels in Germany was softening 
up the democracies by changing the labels on the bottles, you 
know. He was putting forward Hitler’s dictatorship as democracy. 
And our democracy was dictatorship, you see. And liberty was 
slavery, and slavery was liberty, et cetera, et cetera, Well, this really 
did confuse the public mind. I felt that something should be done 
about it to counteract this trend. So, I invented this character. I 
thought it would be a good idea to have a character that would 
think double, so to speak, would contradict itself, would think 
stupidities in mixed-up meanings. I didn’t know what to call him: 
Snood, or Glimmer, Glup, or something. One day I went for a little 
recreation into a Turkish bath, as I used to do pretty frequently. 
There in the next cubicle were a couple of chaps who subsequently 
turned out to be rather plump chaps, with every evidence of belong- 
ing to the cavalry, you see. And they were having a furious argu- 
ment about—what do you think? The change-over from horses to 
mechanized cavalry. And one fellow was holding most strongly 
that the fellows who ran the tanks should wear spurs. I thought to 
myself, well, obviously this fellow is a living Blimp. 

Cupuipr: Yes, and the name came? 
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Low: The name came, yes. And I thought my character must be 
a military person. So I called him Colonel Blimp. Previously, I 
had dickered with the idea of calling him Bishop, or Mister, or 
Doctor, or Lord, or so on. But no. He was fixed as a military person. 
Not that the reflections I had him utter during the next few years 
were very military. I don’t suppose there were more than five per 
cent military observations. 

Cupuirp: Well, they were varied. The great part of him was 
that the observations had to be uttered. The drawing was funny, 
but the observation was funnier. You were always a great opponent 
of the old-fashioned colonial mind; and, as I remember, we had 
from you in one drawing: “Gad, sir, the Maharajah of Kapootle 
is tight. There must be no monkeying with the liberty of Indians 
to do what they are dashed well told.” 

Low: Well, there you are, you see. 

Cupiipp: Yes. Now here in this drawing is a more general thing: 
“Gad, sir, Lord Bunk is right. The Government is going over the 
edge of an abyss, and the nation must march solidly behind them.” 
Great stuff! 

Low: I shouldn’t pass comments on my own jokes. But the one 
I liked was: “The Government must insist on peace, except of 
course in the event of war.” 

Cupuirp: At that time, we had a large number of furious readers 
who intensely disliked this presentation, thinking that you were in 
some way making fun of brave military men. You remember you 
used to come in to the newspaper’s office every morning and pick 
up the furious letters; and if there weren’t any you were furious. 
I remember your saying one day to me, “Only twenty-five angry 
letters”? 

Low: Oh, well, the amout of mail is an indication of how much 
public interest you are attracting. 

Cuvier: Yes. 

Low: But I must say I came in one morning and found such an 
enormous sack full of letters that I thought something should be 
done in my own defense. So, I wrote a letter myself—as from my 
uncle. 
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Cupirp: From Sir Horatio Low. What was the job you gave 
him? | 

Low: I invented this uncle—Sir Horatio Low, Commandant of 
the Golders Green Fire Brigade. 

Cuvier: That’s right. 

Low: And I had him ask the editor to refuse to sell the paper to 
anyone who insulted his nephew—me. 

Cup.ipp: Have you ever had pressure brought on you from high 
circles to be kinder in your treatment of statesmen? 

Low: There was one occasion, in the thirties, when I was doing 
some fairly blunt cartoons about Germany. And there were the 
usual talks, and summit talks, and things like that going on about 
trying to patch up some arrangement with Germany that would 
bring about peace. And Lord Halifax went over there, the Foreign 
Secretary, that is, to discuss matters with Goering and Hitler. He 
told me that once a week Hitler had the cartoons—my cartoons— 
brought out and laid on his desk in front of him; and he finished, 
always, with an explosion. He was extremely sore. He was badly 
touched, and really bit the carpet. So, the Foreign Secretary asked 
me to modify myself, as I say, in order that a better climate could 
be made for making friendlier relations. I didn’t want to start 
World War II, so I said that, although I thought it was my duty 
as a pressman to speak the truth within the limits of my own 
medium, nevertheless, and in view of the situation, I would be 
good. And so I was good for about three weeks. Then the three 
weeks ended with Hitler bouncing in and invading Austria—show- 
ing to the world that he had been giving our Foreign Secretary a 
runaround, had taken him for a ride. I considered that let me out. 
So, I resumed my work as before. 

Cupp: Have you any idea how many cartoons you have drawn 
so far? 

Low: In my whole life? Well, taking an average of about three 
a week for fifty years—figure that out. About eight thousand. 

Cupurrp: Pretty near, I should say. Out of that great number, 
all the same, there must be half a dozen or so that stick out in your 
memory as having been particularly exciting or satisfying to you. 
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Is that so? 

Low: My favorites among my own cartoons are not necessarily 
those that are concerned with great events. Little pieces of drawing 
that I have achieved, little problems that have been solved—I rather 
prefer those. But of the newspaper kind of thing hinged upon great 
happenings, I remember with satisfaction a drawing I did in 1933 
which implied that Hitler had burned down the Reichstag. 

Cupuiep: Was that the beginning of Hitler’s hate for you? 

Low: Well, I wouldn’t say that. But that was the drawing that 
first got me blocked from Germany. No newspaper publishing 
my work could get in for six months after that one. 

Cupuiep: And then what next? 

Low: Then, I think of one that I did when we were getting a 
jolly good hiding in France. It was called “Looking It in the Eye.” 

Cup.iep: Oh, that was May, 1940, I suppose. 

Low: Yes. 

Cup.irep: Then, soon after that, there was one that I remember 
extremely well—when we were in the position that we called 
“Britain standing alone.” That was when France had gone out 
of the war. What was that drawing called? 

Low: “Very Well, Alone,” you mean? Yes. That came off, I 
think. 

Cupiirp: It came off very well. 

Low: After that, “Harvest Moon’? Yes, one called “Harvest 
Moon” that I did when we were at last getting control of the skies 
here after we had had such a bad time with bombings. 

Cupuirp: Ah, that’s the wrecked German aircraft standing in 
the fields almost like shooks of corn. 

Low: Like shooks of corn, that’s right. Yes. But, after all, I don’t 
know that— Oh, there’s one more I think I could mention as being 
pleasing to me as a cartoonist . . . published when Roosevelt died. 
A soldier about to place a wreath on his desk. The drawing was 
called “The Last Tribute,” and showed an empty chair with his 
cigarette holder on the blotter pad, you know. 

Cup.ipp: Yes, you yourself admired him very greatly, didn’t you? 

Low: Oh, well, we all did. Yes. Of course, more than that. 
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But beyond what I have said about the drawings, I don’t think 
I am the man to ask the question you asked at the start. If you 
want to know what is a man’s best work you should ask other peo- 
ple, I should think. 

Cup.ipp: I suppose a question that people very often ask you is, 
“How long does it take you to draw a cartoon?” 

Low: Yes, they do. It’s not an easy question, you know. You 
might as well ask “How long does it take to write a poem?” And 
since I rather like my work it probably takes me longer than it 
would a chap who didn’t like his work. 

Cupiipp: When does the thinking-up of the idea begin for a 
cartoon? 

Low: In the morning. When I wake I read all the papers—all of 
them. I read them like a journalist. One can get through the whole 
press in about an hour. And then I have a bath, and it’s in my 
bath that I find that things crystallize best. There’s something 
mysterious about the effect of flowing water. It induces ratiocina- 
tion. And I usually come out of my bath with a couple of ideas. 
Although as a good journalist I try to keep my deadline, I take all 
the time there is and allow myself, say, eight hours—including 
thought and actual drawing. There was a time when I took three 
days, but that was when one really went big on the drawing part of 
a political caricature—massive things. I used to take two days to 
do the drawing and one day to remove the appearance of effort, so 
that it looked spontaneous and lively—as though it was something 
one tossed off at the breakfast table. 

Cup.urep: It is obvious to me that your work requires great con- 
centration, because I remember, in days when I was editing a news- 
paper for which you drew, that you had somewhere in London a 
secret studio that wasn’t on the telephone, and you wouldn’t tell 
even your editor where it was. 

Low: That’s right; yes. Well, of course, you know, drawing—any 
form of art—requires solitude. One can only produce when alone, 
absolutely alone. Editors and people connected with editors (in- 
cluding yourself, if I may say so) are a damned nuisance. And so 
I used always to have some secret hideaway, with no telephone, no 
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communication with the outside world. I found I worked better 
that way. 

Cupuipp: Well, you were a law unto yourself, David. We just 
had to put up with it. One would suppose that in order to work 
effectively a cartoonist must have freedom. Now, how is it that in 
Russia, where there is no freedom, there are so many good cartoon- 
ists? 

Low: In the first place, of course, I think it should be known 
that restrictions placed on cartoonists’ material in Russia apply only 
to national policies. So far as the provinces are concerned, and the 
provincial papers are concerned, there is as much freedom as any 
cartoonist would want. Some of the violent cartoons that are 
directed against local politicians in Russia are as much as would 
satisfy the most vicious cartoonist. Furthermore, it wasn’t always 
so that cartoonists were prevented from satirizing even national 
policies. Away back when Lenin was alive, he used to be satirized. 
I think it must have been during the regime of Stalin that they shut 
down on doing caricatures and cartoons of the leaders. I remember 
that I never saw a cartoon of Stalin in Russia at all—not when I was 
visiting cartoonists there, except one that I myself drew in the dust 
with a stick, just to show the boys, outside the Kremlin. 

Cupiiep: A great many people regard a cartoonist just as a funny 
man who can draw, but I imagine you would regard that as a much 
too restricted definition? 

Low: I know they do. I know they do. Goodness knows, lots of 
people write to me complaining that I’m not funny. I think that 
such people look at political cartoons as just innocuous joking. 
They must get very, very puzzled at times. There’s a vast difference 
between humor and wit and satire. They’re not at all the same 
thing; of course not. Huge books have been written about this 
subject, but never to everybody’s satisfaction. I’ve always found 
that a good working theory to go on is that humor is the juxta- 
position of incongruous things—you know, a man slipping on a 
banana peel or sitting on his hat—something like that. Very funny. 
Wit is the juxtaposition of incongruous thoughts. And satire is 
directed wit: that is, wit which is at something, directed at some- 
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thing. Do you see? 

Cup.iep: Yes. 

Low: Political cartoons nearly always are, or should be, satire. 
The tradition is satirical, not humorous. That is a different thing 
altogether. There have been funny men from way back in history, 
but there also have been satirists—very different fellows. Most of 
the satirists have come to a bad end. 

Cuvier: Well, you know, it seemed to me, as somebody who 
has so often had to expound political views in editorials, that you 
have a great advantage over us people who can’t draw because your 
impact is much more immediate—what do you think? Do you 
think you’ve got the edge on us? Suppose you want to produce a 
result, you want somehow to make people think in a certain way: 
will not the pictorial appeal be more effective than the verbal one? 

Low: Well, I doubt it, you know. I doubt it. It always seemed 
to me that in writing words one could be more precise. In drawing 
(I mean, of course, symbolic drawing or allegorical drawing) one 
uses the indirect approach—the association of ideas. You see, after 
all, if I draw somebody as a knight in armor tilting at a windmill 
(associated ideas), the viewer thinks of windmills—of Don Quix- 
ote, and of the fellow in armor as the misguided hero. But if you 
write your piece about this somebody in precise words, you can 
say what you think about him exactly. I express myself in metaphor, 
which depends upon the association of ideas of the viewer—the 
beholder. And every viewer—every beholder—has a different set 
of ideas. That’s the trouble. I’ve frequently done cartoons which, 
when I’ve shown them to half a dozen people, have turned into 
half-a-dozen different ideas. I’ve even gone out to flatter a man and 
found that something’s gone wrong and he’s my enemy for life. 

Cuptire: Does this mean that in drawing cartoons you should 
play down to your public? 

Low: No, indeed—certainly not. Some cartoonists might think 
it benefits them to have wide popularity—the widest popularity— 
so that they never allow themselves to get above the understanding 
of the weak mind at the back of the hall. If you ask me do I think 
that that is the nght way to go on, I say “No, I don’t.” You should 
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always give the ordinary man the credit for having good common 
sense and understanding about the affairs of the world. 

Cupiipp: I suppose you would agree that there is something 
peculiar about the impact of a cartoon that makes the cartoonist 
specially feared by men in public life? I remember, for example, 
what Boss Tweed used to say about Thomas Nast, when Nast was 
campaigning against him—Tweed’s saying, “The public doesn’t 
have to read. They just see me in these cartoons in prison stripes.” 

Low: Yes. But then, of course, Nast was a remarkable man— 
one of the old masters of caricature. There are only about six 
of them, and men like that come very, very rarely. I really don’t 
know what effect Nast had on the increase of public opinion against 
Tammany Hall, but evidently Tweed thought that it was very great, 
because he feared him and charged his downfall to Nast pretty 
largely. Yes, those cartoons showing Tweed in prison stripes every 
day certainly familiarized the public mind with the idea that 
Tweed should be in jail. 

Cup.ipp: Now, do you think that for success a cartoonist has got 
to be against something? 

Low: In a general way, I would say yes. If you want to draw car- 
toons for an object or for a man I think you’ve got to be something 
of a poet. It seems incongruous, in a satirical form of expression, to 
praise people. One can do it indirectly . . . 

Cup.iep: Yes. 

Low: By showing the opposite of the idea you wish to praise— 
the bad side—and condemning that wholeheartedly. That inclines 
the mind of the viewer, the beholder, over to the other side—to the 
object that you wish to praise and applaud. Usually, I wouldn’t 
say that when a satirical cartoonist directly praises anything or 
anybody (although I’ve done some of it myself) he is at his best. 

Cupurp: You go a good deal to the movies? Do you do that 
because you are interested in the movies as an art form, or is it just 
a means of relaxation? 

Low: Yes, of course, I’m interested in it as an art form. But 
mainly I go because I have never recovered from the wonder of 
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seeing pictures move. The first time I saw a movie was when I 
was about eight; and it is still wonderful to me. I don’t take much 
notice of the story of the films. I go to sit in a kind of haze, seeing 
the pictures, you know—the frames, as they call them. I go in for 
an hour, as a rule, every evening at about—oh, half past six, and I 
come out at half past seven. That means I’ve probably collected 
the widest collection of half pictures—beginnings and ends—than 
any other man living. I rarely see a picture right through, because I 
enjoy my cigar and just abandon myself to the pictures. You see 
what I mean? 

Cuvier: Since you are so interested in seeing the pictures move, 
aren't you tempted to devote some time to drawing animated car- 
toons? 

Low: Well, I don’t know. It has been done so well, you see. I 
have watched the growth of the animated cartoon and marveled 
at it. But I’m not sure that it hasn’t gone a little bit astray. I would 
prefer to have seen it continue along the uncommercial, unbox- 
office line of creating still further or perfecting a new art form. That 
is to say, I want to see one day arrive when I will be able to go into 
the National Gallery—the National Portrait Gallery for me, be- 
cause I’m interested in portraiture—I’d like to go in and see 
Velasquez’s “Philip of Spain,” for instance, giving a characteristic 
movement. You see? I’d like to see a Constable, a landscape, with 
the leaves slowly waving in the breeze. You see what I mean? After 
all, art has gone a very long way on two elements—shape and color. 
Now there is a third element—movement—which has a wealth of 
beauty all its own. Do you remember a picture Sargent painted 
showing a beautiful lady in a black dress—I think it was a black 
velvet dress—standing on a polished floor. It was rather nice. She 
was just standing there. But if she’d walked across, how delightful, 
don’t you think? Well, the day will come when that will be possible. 
There’s the vista for artists: an unlimited vista of beauty right in 
front of them. 

Cup.ipp: Nobody ever thinks about the cartoonist as a sad man, 
but there must have been times when you felt—apart from any 
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anger or depression about the way the world was going—physically 
depressed, or in a depressed mood, yourself. What’s your remedy 
when that happens? 

Low: You want to know my system? It mightn’t work for you. 
But it did for me. I'll tell you what I used to do. As you know, I’m 
a fairly happy man. But sometimes, of course, I do have depression 
arising from physical causes, like overworking the machine, and 
that kind of thing. When I do (when I did, rather, because I haven’t 
felt like that for a long time) I used to retire to my hideaway studio 
and pull down the blinds, take off my clothes—you know, pants, 
coat, waistcoat—and put a light covering over myself, lie stiffly 
and neatly along a settee that I have there and fold my hands across 
my chest, and close my eyes. And then I would remain like that 
for half an hour, thinking that I was buried under six feet of earth— 
wet earth, you know. 

Cup.ipp: Yes? 

Low: Well, at the end of that time I usually had decided that 
life was worth living. 

Cuptrp: You must often be asked the question: How can a 
young man become a cartoonist, or a caricaturist? 

Low: Yes. Yes, I am. But it is a terribly difficult question to an- 
swer, you know. Because this is such an essentially personal and 
individual form of expression. If a young man were to come to me 
and ask me that question, I would say there are no rules, therefore 
how can I tell you how to? There are no rules. If he were a fellow 
that I didn’t think had a great deal of talent, I probably wouldn’t 
scruple to send him to one of those places where they teach you in 
twelve easy lessons to be an efficient hack. But if I thought 
that he had something, if I thought he had the fire in his stomach 
and something of the good talent about him, I would say, “Go away 
and find out your own way to draw as you want to draw. Don’t 
imitate anyone, and don’t take anybody’s opinion or advice.” 
You see, great caricaturists, great cartoonists, the old masters— 
Breughel, Callot, Hogarth, Daumier, or Gillray—were all as dif- 
ferent from one another as chalk from cheese. No rules. Each found 
his own way. 
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Cup.irp: All this seems to imply that you regard caricaturing as 
an art. Is it? 

Low: Well, it can be if the caricaturist is an artist. You see, if 
you remember, the caricature, although not always called by that 
name, is a type of draftsmanship which dates away back to earliest 
history. The ancient Egyptians have traces of it. The first named 
caricaturist was a fellow called Porson, who did a drawing which 
offended Aristophanes in ancient Greece; and they took him and 
threw him in the harbor, which is the reason that his name comes 
down to us today. The first, the earliest piece of caricature that we 
have is that of the grafito, that scratching on the wall of ancient 
Rome against Christianity. 

Then, it came through to medieval times. The Cranach brothers 
worked for Luther. And Murner and Sachs worked for the Vatican, 
you see. But in those days, they were very much more savage than 
we would tolerate today. That was about the most savage time that 
caricature has ever known. After that, it became rather unsafe 
to be a caricaturist in France and in Spain. They usually finished 
up in the clink. 

William Hogarth, who started to do moral paintings and a 
series of plates on social affairs, is today known as the father of 
caricature—the father of the modern cartoon, you could say. He 
founded the first indigenous school of British caricature. His work 
was a bit turgid, you would say. He was followed, in the fullness of 
time, by a lively young Scotsman who had a tremendous flair for 
politics. His whole interest was politics and the social scandals of 
the late eighteenth century, you know. He was determined to clean 
things up. He was James Gillray, and he set up in St. James’s Street, 
not far from here. He worked in his studio, etching on copper 
plates and making prints of the courtiers and political people of his 
time—you know: King George, the Prince Regent, Pitt, Fox, and 
all those boys. And he made himself such a name that when his 
prints were exhibited in the shop windows (which was the fashion- 
able way of showing one’s wares in those days) people used to come 
along for a peep, crowds gathered; and he would get cheers or 
bricks through the window. 
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Then, of course, there was Daumier, the great prince of carica- 
turists, who is alleged to have brought down the King of France, 
Louis Philippe, and I should think he did, by the simple means 
of stressing a similarity between Louis Philippe’s face and a pear. 
Daumier always presented Louis with a pear as a face, until 
Daumier was arrested and his paper folded. When he was in the 
dock, he said, “I can’t help drawing his Majesty as a pear because 
his face is a pear, you see. Nature did it for me.” So, he got six 
months. 

Cupiiep: Then what about the cartoons? 

Low: Well, weekly papers were beginning at that time, with 
a new process of reproduction, and the word “cartoon” came in— 
really meaning a painter’s rough sketch. But they used the word 
later to describe drawings of a satirical, political kind. In those days, 
they developed some really first-class cartoonists. As I have already 
mentioned, there was Thomas Nast, in the United States—the 
originator of the Republican Elephant and the Democratic Donkey. 
The Americans were very good with their cartoonists: they gave 
plenty of space. There were a couple of good weeklies, Judge and 
Puck. They employed Keppler and Gillam. And, you know, they 
used to give them a double-page spread in full color for a cartoon. 
Jolly good stuff. 

All of these old masters that I have talked about did good draw- 
ings that lived on the wall as drawings quite apart from their mean- 
ing. But newspapers are institutions which devote themselves to 
the propagation and distribution of ideas. It is ideas, ideas, ideas 
all the time. The emphasis is now laid on the ideas, and the picture 
is a secondary consideration. So, the quality of artistry steadily 
diminishes. In fact, we are on our way back to the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphic method of picture writing. Well, that’s all very well. 
That’s all very well. We will, perhaps, develop geniuses at that 
too. But there’s another side to it. They won’t be like the old mas- 
ters of caricature. 

Cup.iep: In your autobiography you gave us a vision of yourself 
in old age (which, of course, is still a long way off) rendering an 
account of your deeds to yourself as a boy of twelve in New Zealand. 
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Now, have you yet been able to make up your mind what that 
account would be? 

Low: Well, I could give the account in a short form, you know. 
I don’t think I would venture to go into much detail with myself 
at the age of—what is it? 

Cup.ipp: Age of twelve. 

Low: Because I was rather a sharp, critical boy of twelve. But I 
would say that I’ve spent my life trying to draw; and in the process 
I’ve become interested in life. But I have resisted the temptation to 
allow myself to be seduced by any silly ambitions—to go after big 
money, power, or any nonsense of that kind. I have tried to see 
true, and tried to represent truth as a good reporter should, making 
no concessions . . . except those that have to be made because of 
the technical limitations of his profession. 

Cupiipp: You said that you are a happy man. What is your 
recipe for happiness? 

Low: I don’t know that I could give you a short recipe for hap- 
piness. I could only retell the best recipe for happiness that I ever 
heard, one that impressed me very much. It was from Gandhi, the 
Indian philosopher, the Indian leader. 

Cup.uipp: Yes, of course. 

Low: The recipe he told me was this: “Have no possessions and 
want none. No trivial ambitions to win admiration, wealth, or 
power. Do what you do because you think it right, seeking nothing, 
not even the personal gratification of the achievement of your 
purpose. In simplicity, directness, and strength, such a man could 
never be defeated.” And he wasn’t defeated, you know. That im- 
pressed me a lot. 

Cupp: It is very impressive, indeed. 

Low: Yes, we were sitting cross-legged, you know. Me too. I 
thought it was very convincing. And I’m sure that it is the recipe 
for happiness. But I can’t do it very well because I suffer from an 
incurable belief that enough is necessary. 

Cupiipe: Now, here is a somewhat similar question for David 
Low: What are the convictions that you have learned from life? 

Low: Well, if you want to put an epitaph on my tomb I can’t 
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suggest anything but the one that is suggested by my family, who 
have been listening to me making it for so long. That is: There 
is more stupidity than wickedness in the world. 
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DAISETZ SUZUKI 


The producer of this conversation, Robert Emmett Ginna, Jr., said 
when it was ended, “I know that Dr. Suzuki is a holy man.” 

It is a spiritual and intellectual challenge to follow Dr. Suzuki’s 
uncompromising, poetic, and deeply religious explanation of Zen 
Buddhism. The label of selflessness is possibly incomplete, but one 
cannot help but relate the Zen mysticism in this chapter to what 
David Low quotes of Gandhi's philosophy in the David Low chap- 
ter. 

Dr. Suzuki's companion was Huston Smith, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who had once 
subjected himself to the disciplines of a Zen Buddhist monastery. 


Huston Smiru: Dr. Suzuki, when Buddha died what did he 
leave behind him—primarily a set of sermons or primarily an ex- 
ample? 

Dr. Datserz Suzuxt: An example. A sermon is a kind of ex- 
ample, too. When he was about to depart, the last thing he said 
was, “Work out your own salvation. Do not depend on others.” 
That is the last word he said. 

SmirH: Does this mean that there is no grace, no cosmic help 
for man? 

Suzuki: That is the way the Theravada Sutra scriptures recalled 
Buddha’s farewell talk—no grace, no help from external source. 
If any help comes from anywhere it comes out of one’s self. 
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SmirH: You mentioned the Theravada. This indicates that there 
are branches of Buddhism. It has divided? 

Suzuxt: Yes, yes. That is the case with every religion. Zen is at 
the root of all Buddhist sects. 

Smiru: Let me turn to the question of your involvement in 
Zen. . . . When did you decide that you wanted to make your 
life study the study of Zen? 

Suzuxt: When you say study, it’s not like studying a science or 
some other things. A religious impulse, a religious consciousness, 
is awakened, naturally . . . and unless that problem is somehow 
settled one cannot feel rested. 

SmiTH: Were you born with a religious impulse? 

Suzuki: Not born, but it has awakened. 

SmirH: When did it awaken in you? Do you know? 

Suzuxt: Well, I do not know exactly. But the starting point was 
marked, perhaps, when I was sixteen or seventeen. I wanted to get 
my religious yearnings somehow settled. 

SmitH: Yes. How long did that take? 

Suzuki: It took several years before I thought I was all night. 
But when I had my own experience, a desire strongly awakened 
in me that this must also be propagated or given to others. 

SmiTH: Were you studying formally at a college, a university? 

Suzuki: No. I was supposed to have been educated in a uni- 
versity, but I did not devote myself very much to the regular cur- 
ticulum they had given to the students. I absented myself—a kind 
of delinquent, I suppose; and I shut myself up in a monastery. 

SmitH: And for how long were you there? 

Suzuxi: That must have been at least seven or eight years. 

SmiTH: When you decided, when you had come to your own 
resolution, as you put it, and your own experience, and decided that 
this should be propagated, did you at once decide to make the West 
your field of propagation? 

Suzuki: No, not necessarily. But my decision was made when I 
first came to America. That was about sixty years ago. I found out 
the Western world was quite ignorant of the way Eastern people 
think and feel. After eleven years of stay in a small American town, 
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I went back to Japan. Then Japanese life, things presented them- 
selves in a quite different light. 

SmitH: What, for example? 

Suzuxt: Things peculiar to Japan—such as the tea ceremony, or 
flower arrangement, or pictures, or such meaningful things. 

SmirH: And a feeling that there were values in these aspects of 
Japanese life which the West did not know about? 

Suzuki: That’s right. 

SmitH: So, from there, you resolved to give your life to inter- 
preting the East, and Zen Buddhism in particular, to the West? 

Suzuki: Yes. Especially in all those branches of art, we might 
say, which are based on Zen understanding of life. 

SmitH: Your books were the first books in English about Zen? 

Suzuki: About Zen, about Buddhism in general, about the line 
of Buddhism. 

SmitH: I wonder what you would say are the reasons why the 
West has become interested in Zen? 

Suzuxi: What I suspect is that the West has been giving itself 
too much to what we call scientific studies. Scientific studies pursue 
one definite direction; whereas the Eastern way of thinking is just 
opposite. 

SmitH: How did Zen start? 

Suzukt: Zen is recorded to have started while Buddha was giving 
a sermon to a congregation. One of his devotees offered a bunch 
of flowers to Buddha. And Buddha, accepting it, just held it out 
and showed it to the congregation. Nobody could understand what 
Buddha meant. But, looking around, Buddha noticed one elderly 
monk called Mahakasyapa. Buddha smiled. Then he said, “I have 
a certain precious thing here which I hand over to you.” That is 
the way Zen started. 

SmitH: In that smile, then, was contained the secret of the Zen 
perspective? , 

Suzuxi: Not the smile itself, but Buddha’s presenting and Ma- 
hakasyapa’s understanding what Buddha really meant. So the 
Buddha’s mind and his disciple’s mind came into one thing. 

SmitH: Exact identity. 
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Suzuxi: Well, I can’t say that. But if we have to explain it, per- 
haps identity—something coinciding; there was a certain com- 
munion between the two. 

Smiru: The Zen perspective had passed from Buddha’s mind to 
this disciple’s mind. This is a very fragile thing. 

Suzuxt: It’s not fragile, in fact. You speak to me; I speak to you. 
Is that fragile? 

Smitu: Ideally, the teacher of Zen would be of the same mind 
and state as—would be a spiritual disciple of -Mahakasyapa who 
received, who heard (who saw) Buddha’s flower sermon. 

Suzuxt: Yes. If I raise a finger and you smile, then Zen is trans- 
mitted between us. 

SmirH: How would you recognize a Zen man if you saw one? 

Suzurt: I would say that what distinguishes Zen, psychologically, 
from all the rest of religious teachings, and from the rest of 
Buddhist teachings, is becoming conscious of the unconscious. To 
be attached and not attached. Attachment, yet no attachment. 
Metaphysically speaking, finite is infinite; infinite is finite. When 
you understand this, then Zen is understood. 

Smiru: Dr. Suzuki, you say that morally Zen is characterized by 
attachment and detachment. What does this mean? 

Suzuki: That’s a very important part of Zen. In practical life, 
and so long as we live in a reality world, we get attached to some- 
thing good or something bad, something beautiful or something 
not so very beautiful. But in the Bible we read (it was perhaps one 
of Paul’s letters) we live in the world as being not of the world. 
That expresses the idea of attachment, and yet not being attached. 
So, as long as we are relative, we get attached to the dualistic view 
of reality. 

But underneath (or in or with the relative world) we have an- 
other world which is not relative—a world that I may call the trans- 
realm. In that world, there is no attachment; there is no good, no 
evil, no guilt, no ugliness. The lotus flower grows out of dirty water, 
but when it comes out of water how beautiful the flower is. 

SmirH: What is the method of Zen, as you see it? 

Suzuxi: Look at, for instance, that image of Dainichi, over there. 
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That Dainichi represents, according to my view, Godhead. Dain- 
ichi or Mahavairocana, belongs to Shingon. Dainichi Nyorai is 
immovable. He does not move, he just sits quiet, eternally quiet. 

Every one of us has God, or Godhead, in him. And to come in 
contact or to come into the presence of this Godhead, God, Dain- 
ichi . . . that is what Zen endeavors to lead us to. That is to say, 
we must come in contact with Godhead and the God-creator. 
When we come to that, we know what our existence means, what 
life is. 

When Zen talks about ignorance and enlightenment, the igno- 
trance refers to our own intellectual creation and the enlightenment 
refers to the state of mind in which the cloud of ignorance has been 
dispersed. This dispersion requires a certain method. That method 
is taught by Zen. 

SitH: You have written that it is indispensable for every seeker 
to go through a period of commotion in his soul. And, as you were 
speaking earlier, I understood that in your youth—around the age 
of seventeen or eighteen—you had this commotion. What pre- 
cisely was the method of resolution that you followed while you 
were in the monastery? 

Suzuxt: It concerns consciousness. Our consciousness is always 
going this way—up and down, and never quiet. But to gain, to get 
into the way our mind works, these waves of consciousness must 
be quieted. That is to say, they must become like a serene ocean 
without any waves stirring. Or, as Kagonah Sutra says, “like all 
the stars reflecting themselves on the clean, mirrorlike ocean.” That 
is needed. To reach this mental equanimity, to bring it to realiza- 
tion, we use Koan. It is a problem which is to be experienced, not 
intellectually interpreted. 

SmirH: Can you give us an example of Koan, and illustrate how 
this would function? 

Suzux1: The Koan program is so constructed, I might say, as to 
block every intellectual attempt to solve it. Koan, they sometimes 
say, is something like an iron bar which cannot be assessed—an iron 
bar just thrown out before us, demanding what it means or what it 
is. 
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I turn to another simile. Joshu was a great master of the Tang 
Dynasty. A monk asked him if a dog has a Buddha nature. Now, a 
Buddha nature is supposed to be in possession of every one of us— 
not only human beings but all beings, nonsentient or sentient. So, 
the monk’s idea was that if everything that exists, or that is, has a 
Buddha nature, a dog must have a Buddha nature. But the Master 
denied it, and said no. 

SmirH: Well, how would you go to work on that Koan? What 
would you do with it? 

Suzuxi: The likely approach by the pupil is to attack it intel- 
lectually. 

SMITH: Yes? 

Suzuxt: The proposition was, if everything has a Buddha nature, 
a dog ought to have also a Buddha nature. Why did the Master 
answer it negatively? Then, the pupil who has studied something 
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about logic or dialectic, he might say “is” is “not”; “is not” is “as.” 
“Being” is “not being”; “not being” is “being.” So, when the Master 
said “no,” that must mean “yes.” A pupil may bring that kind of 
answer to the Master. The Master will naturally reject it. After a 
few rejections, the pupil has no way to approach the Master— 
intellectually nor in any kind of way. The pupil is pushed—some- 
what artificially, we might say—into an impasse or corner. He 
throws himself down. That is to say, he throws down his totality 
of being. That is a time when he reaches this evenness of conscious- 
ness. 

Koan brings out that state of mind. Something happens, when 
everything is so quiet—a wave takes place. 

SmitTH: Do you say that when the mind reaches this deep equa- 
nimity, some stimulus is required? 

Suzux1: When that state is attained something rises, and this 
rising, this thing, ought to be experienced. 

SmitH: This rising, does this involve a coming back to the world 
of particulars which surrounds it? 

Suzuxt: Yes. That is, when this level is attained—you may hear 
it. A physical sound wakes one up. So, generally there is something 
in connection with the sense world. Buddha is supposed to have 
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seen the Morning Star and then somebody heard a knocking at the 
door. . 

SmirH: Or the broken tile hitting against the bamboo? 

Suzuki: Yes, that’s it exactly. 

Smiru: And when the pupil reaches this state of deep serenity— 
when there can be this little vivid sense experience—then this 
brings the mind back into the world with an intensity which gives 
it a new focus. 

Suzuki: Yes. That very moment of something coming—this is 
important. 

SmirH: That week that I spent in the monastery was the most 
severe week physically, and I would say mentally too, that I have 
known—very little sleep, about three hours perhaps a night, the 
simplest kind of food . . . and if one were drowsing in meditation, 
there was always the keisaku to swat one and bring one back to 
awareness. I’m wondering about the place of this severity. Is this 
necessary in the discipline? 

Suzuki: That’s more or less artificial. It is not needed. When 
one is driven to that impasse without having any external agency, 
it is better. 

Smitu: Then, Dr. Suzuki, eventually the combination of these 
methods brought you to a distinctive kind of experience called the 
satori, or the enlightenment experience. What was that like? It 
was like no other experience you had ever had? 

Suzuxt: The satori experience is something total. 

Smitu: The experience of everything? 

Suzuki: Not everything. If you say “this, this, this’—that’s 
counting—a serial experience, we might say. But satori experience 
is something total. It is not one after another. But the whole thing 
as a whole, intuitively felt. That feeling is not what we call psycho- 
logical feeling, but something more fundamental. It is when one 
becomes conscious of one’s self—not as subject and object, but self 
as self. 

SmirH: So that a true understanding of Zen might bring a re- 
newed freedom to the life of the individual? 

Suzuxi: That’s what I say, yes. Some psychoanalysts talk about 
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freedom being spontaneous, being just “do what you like.” That 
is altogether a great mistake, and one has to be very much on guard 
against that. 

What characterizes Zen is this: simplicity, and sincerity, and free- 
dom. Freedom is very much misunderstood by most people who try 
to study Zen. They think freedom is something like licentiousness 
or antinomianism. But real freedom is to see things as they are, to 
see things in their “suchness,” I would say. That is freedom. 

SmirH: Dr. Suzuki, on the wall, here, is a famous Japanese pic- 
ture of a monk laughing at the moon. 

Suzuki: Yes, yes. 

Smit: Does this express Zen feeling? If so, in what way? 

Suzuxi: There is a story to tell. Is that all right? 

SMITH: Yes. 

Suzuxt: It is about that picture on the wall. There was a man, 
a Zen master, who, one evening, saw the moon coming out of the 
clouds. And he laughed heartily. And all the villagers around his 
monastery—where shall I say it was? about ten miles away—heard 
his hearty laugh. The villagers wondered where that sound came 
from. Trying to locate it, they finally came to the monastery. There 
they found that it was the master who had laughed last night, 
seeing the moon. The picture is that. However loud one may laugh, 
it is impossible to reach as far as even one mile. But when Zen 
man laughs, it shakes the universe—more than ten miles, or five 
miles, or twenty miles. That kind of thing is freedom and free life. 
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HARLOW SHAPLEY 


Although the skies and the infinite beyond have been his range, 
he has not been awed by the heavens . . . nor by himself. Indeed, 
in the introduction to an admirable anthology called A ‘Treasury 
of Science, he conducts a fanciful tour to the working places and 
presences of Thoreau, Copernicus, Darwin, Franklin, Curie, Ste- 
fansson, and Galois—and he sits at their elbows, armed with our 
knowledge of today. He describes his role, in those imaginary cir- 
cumstances, as that of a “benign gremlin.” That’s what he has been 
even in our times—with a touch of scientific rebelliousness. And 
Copernicus would willingly pay a return visit to Shapley because 
he has discovered knowledge of the universe that Copernicus did 
not have. 

All that aside, a question: Is there life on other planets? Dr. 
Shapley is not one for hedging. 

This talk took place in the rotunda library of the United States 
Naval Observatory in Washington, D.C., in 1959. One of its staff 
astronomers, a former student of Dr. Shapley’s, was the asker of 
questions—Mrs. Simone Daro Gossner, who is also a contributing 
editor to Natural History magazine. 


SrmoneE Daro Gossner: I think this is the picture we were talk- 
ing about, isn’t it? Thomas Wright, in this old book? 
Dr. Harrow Suaptey: That’s right, that’s the picture of Thomas 
Wright, the man who speculated about where the center of the 
145 
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universe is. He said it was God’s eye, and he made some wonderful 
drawings. But he was wrong; his concept of where the Milky Way 
centers differs quite conspicuously from mine. Of course, that 
means he was wrong! 

Gossner: Yes, of course. Now, you placed the center of the 
Milky Way in Sagittarius; that was a very important discovery. But 
what do you think is the significance of your work of finding the 
center of the Milky Way? 

SHapLey: Well, it satisfied my curiosity, for one thing; and an- 
other, it added a good deal to our knowledge about the structure 
of our own Milky Way: But I think the greatest significance of find- 
ing the center of the Milky Way was its influence on, shall we say, 
philosophy; maybe on religion—on man’s orientation in the uni- 
verse. His place in the universe was revealed by that discovery in a 
tather dramatic way. 

One of our biggest advances im science, both big science and 
little science, has been to put. man in his place. That his earth is 
the best earth and that his sum is a great sun, and im the center of 
things has been his vanity. When he found we weren’t in the center 
but off toward'the edge, toward the periphery of a galaxy—our own 
galaxy—then he said, “Well, at least our galaxy is the biggest galaxy 
in the universe.” We can’t quite claim that now. 

Literally there are some billions of galaxies. Deep sampling and 
theory together suggest that we have ten to the twelfth power at 
least. That’s one with twelve zeroes after it—that many galaxies; and 
they are all made of stars. That should lead to an estimate of the 
number of stars we deal with; if we say am average galaxy has about 
a hundred thousand million—I shall make it easier to believe— 
I shall make it ten thousand million stars in one galaxy— 

Gossner: That would be an average size? 

SHAPLEY: That’s.average. We have about one hundred thousand 
million stars in our own giant galaxy. But if we had ten thousand 
million stars. in an average galaxy and we multiply that by the num- 
ber of galaxies that we have just estimated, we come out with a 
rather large number of stars, namely, ten to the twenty-second 
power. That number is one with twenty-two zeroes after it. Can 
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you put it in words—ten thousand thousand million billion stars. 

Gossner: I wouldn’t try. 

SHApLey: No. But you don’t care to deal with such little things 
as planets, I suppose? You know, there are some interesting things 
about these galaxies. They show the universe is pretty big, and that 
it is getting bigger day by day. The universe is bigger today than it 
was yesterday. Do you know why? Yes, the expanding universe. 

GossnER: But it must have begun somewhere, didn’t it? 

SHAPLEY: Let’s reverse time and go back. Today the universe 
is bigger than it was yesterday. And a hundred years ago it was 
smaller than now. And a million years ago, much smaller; a thou- 
sand million years ago, getting pretty much concentrated. We now 
estimate that somewhere between five and ten thousand million 
years ago, the galaxies were all close together, a great mass of mate- 
tial, a circumstance that has of course led to various speculations 
about how the universe got started. Will it go on forever? That’s 
the question. And that’s where we can now make a little new con- 
tribution. 

There is some evidence from a big telescope in the West, the 
telescope on Mount Palomar, that the universe’s expansion is slow- 
ing down. That could mean a pulsing universe, perhaps. We aren’t 
sure how it will turn out. But the expansion seems to be slowing 
down. It may reverse and the galaxies come crowding back together. 
Then it may expand again, pulsing in a period of, say, fifteen thou- 
sand million years—something of that kind. But that is pure specu- 
lation—we do not have enough observations. 

Gossner: You know, it is difficult enough for me to think about 
the origin of the planets, but what are your ideas about the origin 
of the universe? 

SHapLey: I don’t have original ideas about the origin of the uni- 
verse. I think I could name sixteen different hypotheses concern- 
ing the origin of the planetary system. All of them are wrong ex- 
cept possibly one—my own! But as to the origin of the whole 
universe—that’s beyond science. It’s almost beyond metaphysics. 
It is, you might say, theology; or it may suggest a miracle, or some- 
thing of that kind. There are, however, two hypotheses on the 
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origin that are discussed a great deal in these days. One is the theory 
that there was a primeval “atom” which contained all the matter 
in the universe, one single primeval atom. 

Gossner: And there was no matter anywhere else. 

Suaptey: No matter anywhere else, no space anywhere else, no 
time . . . because time, space, and matter began together—ac- 
cording to this hypothesis. Then the primeval atom went whoof! 
radioactively, and we have the expanding universe. We call that 
the “big bang” hypothesis—the very big bang, because it certainly 
went off with a lot of cosmic disturbance. 

The other hypothesis is much calmer, and it visualizes the uni- 
verse as never having had a start. It never began at all. It was eter- 
nal in the past and will be eternal in the future. We call it the 
“steady state,” the steady state hypothesis. It’s also sometimes 
called the “continuous creation” hypothesis. One of its conclusions 
is that the atoms, stars, and galaxies are made by creating matter 
out of nothing; cold hydrogen just “emerges”; then that hydrogen 
condenses finally into stars, and stars into galaxies. And we have 
the present picture. 

The steady state hypothesis doesn’t have very many followers. 
It may perish before long. It may be slain by an observational fact. 
And the same goes for the big bang hypothesis; it doesn’t have too 
many followers at the present time. You see, these theories reach 
beyond where our observational science can go. 

Gossner: But in addition to determining the size of the Milky 
Way you have made some very important contributions in other 
fields of Milky Way research. 

SuapLey: Another enterprise that I got much involved in was 
trying to explain a kind of variable star that slowly changes—its 
light rises and falls periodically. I proposed that they were pulsing 
stars . . . that they were not double stars as formerly believed— 
that they were single stars that would throb, change size, change 
temperature, change spectrum, change everything; and that caused 
the light variation. It was interesting to find that a little star, say 
just a hundred times as bright as the sun—that would be a little 
one—would throb in a period of six, eight, or ten hours. But a big 
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one—ten thousand times the size of the sun and brightness of the 
sun—would throb in a period of a week or sometimes two or three 
weeks. That was a very remarkable thing because it showed us that 
we had a tool for finding out the actual candlepower of stars, and 
from that we could compute their distances. That was how we 
commenced measuring great distances—by dimness. Dimness to 
our sight indicates distance when the candlepower is known. 

Gossner: Dr. Shapley, as I look at your career, there is a question 
that comes to my mind immediately. What made you a scientist? 

SHAPLEY: Simone, I think there were several things that con- 
tributed. But the dominant contribution came undoubtedly from 
inborn curiosity. I believe I had that curiosity always, even before 
I knew anything about science or anything about the world. I sup- 
pose that in my infancy when I saw a wooden play block that had 
a “two” on it I was curious to know what would be on the other 
side. And I turned it over. That’s what I have been doing ever 
since. 

Gossner: That’s a marvelous comparison. When I first met you, 
some thirteen years ago, you were very much involved in interna- 
tional scientific affairs. I didn’t know much about it at the time 
but I have always been very curious about your activities. Weren’t 
you in on the foundation of UNESCO? 

Suaptey: I had a little part in the drama of getting UNESCO 
founded, not a great part. But at least I worked hard on it because 
it is very natural, you see, for astronomers to be internationally 
minded. For one reason, the stars shine on both sides of the na- 
tional boundaries; they are international, the same as the weather. 
So, we have collaborated—the astronomers of the world—since the 
1880’s in various joint enterprises. It was rather natural that I be- 
came interested, a good many years ago, in international affairs. 

Gossner: Supposing, Dr. Shapley, that you had occasion to es- 
tablish contact with a man who had just landed on the moon. 
What is the first question you would want to ask him? 

SHAPLEY: On the moon? 

Gossner: On the moon. 

SHapLey: My first question would be: How did you get there? 
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And I think the second question would be: How do you expect to. 
get home? 

If he could answer those satisfactorily, I believe I would put 
four questions to him. What kinds of rocks are on the moon? He 
should. bring home samples. Another one: How thick is the dust? 
Because certainly the moon is covered with a layer of dust. Is it a 
half inch deep, or six inches? And another is: What does the back 
side of the moon look like? And the fourth, I think, would be: 
Does it have a magnetic field? 

Those would be my questions of the moon. 

Of course, we might get the answers some other way, because 
even now we communicate with the moon—bouncing radio signals 
off the moon. Our grandsons will probably step up to some gadget 
somewhere and for a small fee speak to the moon; and the moon 
will answer, by. an echo, of course. Little Johnny will say: “Hello, 
Mr. Moon.” And 2.4 seconds later will come back the faint answer: 
“Hello, Johnny.” I mean, “Hello, Mr. Moon.” 

GossnEr: You have written several hundred. articles in scientific 
journals, and several books. And your recent one, Of Stars and Men, 
I consider your most important. I take it as your philosophical 
testament. 

SHAPLEY: Well, this volume, a small volume on man’s orienta- 
tion in the universe, which I call Of Stars and Men, has a subtitle, 
“The Human Response to an Expanding Universe.” ‘The universe 
is expanding, you know, literally the galaxies are scattering; but 
also our knowledge of the universe is. expanding. And that bears 
on man’s philosophy, and especially on man’s position in the 
world. And by the world I mean the total universe. 

We know about the geocentric and the heliocentric and the 
galactocentric concepts of the: universe. And now I think we have 
to make a fourth adjustment. I call it, simply, acquiescence in 
knowledge that life also is widespread throughout the universe. 
It is man’s adjustment to his tiny part in cosmos-wide biology. 
That leads us, of course, into considerations of the origin of life. 
How did it come about? Is it a miracle? Is it supernatural? Well, 
ten or fifteen years ago, I think we would have said we don’t know. 
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But now, on account of the researches of the past few years, we can 
tell something about the ongin of life. And we see that life results 
from a natural biochemical evolution when conditions are right. 

We know from our studies of stellar spectra that the chemistry 
in a star is much the same as the chemistry here. We know that 
the physics, physical laws, are the same throughout the universe— 
so far as we have measured them. Therefore, the physics and chem- 
istry here on the earth is like the physics and chemistry on planets 
around other stars. It is from that circumstance that I deduce the 
very wide occurrence of life throughout the universe. I think there 
can be very little doubt about it. 

As to how it comes into existence—that is a very interesting 
story. In the beginning, on the surface of this earth, say two or 
three thousand million years ago, there were four dominant gases. 
I will name them: methane, ammonia, water vapor, and hydrogen 
gas—no others, we believe—though possibly a little hydrogen 
sulphide. And we had lightnings, of course. The action of that 
primitive lightning on those original gases created, we think, amino 
acids. That idea has now been successfully tested in the laboratories 
of Harold Urey, at Chicago University, in the geophysical labora- 
tory.in Washington, at Oak Ridge, at Yale, and in Russia. The 
biochemists have synthesized these amino acids directly out of the 
primitive gases, using the electric discharge which simulates the 
primitive lightnings. The result is that we have developed amino 
acids. They are the molecular structures that proteins are made of, 
and proteins are what you are made of. In fact, we have synthesized 
all of the amino acids using that procedure of nature, a very re- 
markable development. Nobody doubts at all but that there is a 
continuous evolution from the simplest hydrogen atom up through 
the biggest inanimate molecules, through the simplest animate 
structures, through the early organisms, and all the way up to our 
human complexities. That, of course, brings us to questions beyond 
man the animal: What is the meaning of this to religion? What 
is the meaning to philosophy—now that we have made the step 
from the inanimate to the animate? 

Gossner: When you say life on other worlds, you don’t just 
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mean Mars, do you, or Venus? 

Suapiey: Oh, no, not Mars. There may be small life there, little 
life there, but Mars isn’t what I am thinking about. I am thinking 
about the planets that are in the right position, with respect to their 
suns—and with the chemistry and physics all right. In such places, 
I think, the origin of life is an inevitable development of the chemi- 
cal evolution. Since there are so many stars, more than a hundred 
thousand million billion, that could feed life to a planet, I believe 
that that great number is an argument for the very widespread 
occurrence of biological developments . . . not of animal man on 
other planets, but of some sort of biochemical development, and 
maybe high development. In fact, I have said there are not less 
than a hundred million planets satisfactory for highly developed 
organic life. It seems to me to be inevitable; and that conclusion 
should not disturb anybody much when they commence thinking 
deeply about it. 

Gossner: How is the religious world accepting this thinking? — 

SuaPtey: The liberal clergy like it. It enriches their religion, or 
I tell them it does, to know about these things, to know there is such 
a great universe. Last night I spent two hours talking with the total 
faculty of a theological seminary about this particular subject. 
They were very kind, and they said this new science is really writing 
new chapters in Genesis. So, I would say that the liberal clergy, and 
perhaps a great deal of the clergy, are happy to accept this indica- 
tion that science can enrich and extend the holdings of religion 
as well as of philosophy. 

Gossner: It is certainly thought-provoking that we on earth are 
only one assemblage of life forms, and perhaps not even the highest. 

SuapLey: That’s true; one assemblage, and perhaps not the 
highest, perhaps excelled in many places throughout the universe. 
In fact, this is what I call the fourth adjustment, man getting tuned 
to the idea that there are other things in the universe, living things 
other than those we find here on the earth. It seems to me that this 
tends to liberate man from his superiority complex and give him, 
you might say, a reasonable view of the physical world in which he 
is. 
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Even here on this planet, you know, man is excelled by other 
animals in many of the senses; and the sense organs are what bring 
us the information we have in interpreting the world. Our sensory 
responses are excelled by those of various animals. The hawk can 
see better; the deer can run faster; the dogs and the insects can 
smell with greater keenness. 

The only place I can think of where we seem to be superior to 
other animals on our own planet (I am not talking about the su- 
perior beings elsewhere), that one place is in the relative weight of 
the human brain to the human body. In other words, the human 
mind, the human brain seems to be outstanding. (That’s why I 
recommend that we use it, sometimes. ) 

Gossner: Well, even then we may be working under a handicap. 
I seem to remember that, from your studies of social insects, you 
have coined the expression “generic mind.” 

SHAPLEY: Yes, the generic mind can easily give you very deep 
thoughts—about education, we'll say. The generic mind means, 
in my sense, the inherited knowledge that comes with the germ 
plasm. 

We are hatched young and we have to be taught almost every- 
thing all the way up. But when the insects, or the robins, or the 
blackbirds, or many of the little animals hatch, they have the 
parental knowledge already. You have, perhaps, seen robins build 
nests they have never seen anybody build before; but they know all 
about it. Where do they get that knowledge? Inherited, you see, 
in the generic mind. And we don’t have it abundantly. We are thus 
handicapped. 

Of course, it is a lot of fun getting educated and learning the 
new, and as a consequence we are, perhaps, not quite so static as the 
birds and the bees. 

GossnER: Yes, we are not burdened by prejudices and precon- 
ceived ideas, perhaps. 

SHapLey: Oh, but I doubt if the ants that are so important to 
the insect world have many prejudices. I think they are realists. 
They don’t need to be anything else because they are adjusted. 
I have put in a lot of time watching the behavior of ants and wasps 
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and other animals. It is one of my hobbies, to follow them in their 
private lives. And one thing I like to point out: our social system, 
our organizational system for society, is excelled definitely on this 
planet. Toynbee puts it that there are three kinds of society. devel- 
opment. One is the family life; one is associative; and the other is 
in the integrated society. Now, we practice family life; and also 
associative life, for we have groups, you see, that get together and 
work together. And blackbirds have, too; many animals practice 
associative societal life. 

But the social insects go one step further in organization. They 
have developed what we call the integrated society in which. the 
passing on of the germ cells and the hatching of the eggs, and 
all of that sexual phase, is assigned to a few. In most social insect 
societies—for example, ants and honeybees—the workers are sterile 
females. They help take care of the brood and do everything. It’s a 
higher development, but I myself am not terribly anxious. to get it 
introduced among humans. 

Gossner: No. [ think it would lead to a. terribly static and dull 
human society. 

SHaPLey: Also, we wouldn’t be-elastic enough to grow, if we can 
grow. Your ants and: wasps are known from their fossil records to 
have had integrated social organizations for fifty million years. And 
man has had his for, perhaps, five or ten thousand years. We can’t 
learn too much of course from insects. But we can think about 
matters when we see how the insects persist. We should remember 
that we are newcomers here . . . perhaps it is a million years since 
the first form that we would like to admit as a man. But as a social 
organization, we are only ten or twenty thousand: years old. Al- 
though the ants and wasps are known to have existed, say, fifty 
million years ago, they, too, are relatively newcomers compared to 
some others: The beetles, for instance, have been numerous for more 
than two hundred million years. And further back than that was 
the most noble of all—if. ancestry is noble—and that’s. the cock- 
roach. 

In reply to your question about the possible future, the future 
of, shall we say, life on the surface of this planet, I have often won- 
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dered who would inherit the earth. We are told that the meek men 
will inherit the earth, and that would leave us out. Will it be 
mammals, or insects, or will it be fish? The fish are in a very stable 
environment—the sea. They are not meeting up with serious 
changes all the time; their chances are much better than man’s, I 
would say. Also, they have been around for a couple of hundred 
million years getting experience and getting adjusted pretty well 
to the forms of life in the sea. 

In wondering about the future, and without actually attempting 
to make a horoscope of humanity or of life on the earth, I have tried 
to list what are the risks we confront. What will eliminate man 
from the surface of the earth? 

Will it be the sun running down or blowing up—freezing man or 
incinerating him? No, because the sun is a good steady star;.and, as 
you know, it is pretty well thermostated to run for, say, ten thou- 
sand million years at its present rate. No, the sun isn’t going to play 
out. 

How about stars colliding with us? No, they are too far apart. 
Collisions would happen too infrequently. In the next thousand 
centuries? No, no chance of that. I mean a very low chance. 

Well, how about the earth getting out of its orbit and running 
away and freezing to death in empty space? Or plunging into the 
sun and boiling up? No chance. We know from our celestial 
mechanics that the orbit of the earth is essentially fixed and will 
stay put. And so I think we are safe from sun, from star, from 
earth. 

How about the atmosphere of the earth? Could it get poisonous 
from the volcanoes? No; life has survived many catastrophes of 
that kind. It is not too bad a risk. 

How about the big animals of the earth? Might they take care 
of man? No, we are master of the animals. I don’t think they will 
do away with us. We look pretty safe in that respect. 

But wait, how about the bacteria and the germs? No; if we re- 
main partly cultured as we are now, partly civilized, I think we 
can handle that situation all right. 

Must I now say that it looks safe for man, for the next thousand 
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centuries? Yes? The answer is no! Because he has one deadly 
enemy that I did not mention, an enemy that’s at his throat and 
may succeed in turning him to the fossil state and leaving life 
on the earth to the cockroaches and the kelp. Do you know what 
that enemy is? Of course, that’s man himself. Man is his own 
worst enemy, and he may succeed in carrying out that horrible 
assignment of getting the earth clean of mankind. 

But I don’t believe that’s going to happen. That’s where my 
optimism comes in. I should like to think that we are going to see 
that we must grow with our changing environment. If we get too 
conservative, too constant in our way of living . . . and the en- 
vironment changes, why, then we are in trouble. That has been 
the trouble with the dinosaurs, the trouble with the saber-toothed 
tigers, the trouble with the thousands of mammals that died out 
some tens of millions of years ago, as the mountains were rising 
and the weather was changing. 

If we could only adjust ourselves to our environment! Do you 
know what I have in mind when I talk about environment? I am 
thinking of that devil atom—the atom that can make a great fu- 
ture for us, a wonderful life ahead, if it is the tamed atom. But the 
wild atom, that’s the finish. 

Gossner: You know, Sir James Jeans said once that the reali- 
ties—the basic truth—may very well be so fundamental as to be 
beyond the grasp of the human mind. Do you think that there 
are astronomical truths that may be so simple, so fundamental, 
that they are beyond our grasp? 

SHapLey: I am inclined to agree with Sir James Jeans in that 
statement, and for two reasons. One is that those who, presumably, 
are the best thinkers on this planet possibly do not have brains 
enough, minds enough, to answer some of the universal questions. 
(I am not referring to the success or failure of life in other plane- 
tary systems.) And the second reason is that there may be among 
the questions that can be asked some for which the answers are 
unknowable. For example, the question: Why is the universe? 

Gossnrr: The theologians are the only ones who answer. Dr. 
Shapley, you have spent a great deal of your time in a search for 
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science talent. You have also been a president for many years of 
the Science Clubs of America. What can astronomy tell the chil- 
dren of today? 

SHAPLEY: From the standpoint of the stars, we can tell them 
what we tell grownups. In fact, these two or three hundred thou- 
sand children, boys and girls, who are in the Science Clubs of 
America are pretty mature thinkers on matters of this kind. So, 
we could tell them to realize where they are in the universe—that 
they are part of the universe, that they are made of the same 
chemical elements as the flowers, and the stars, and the air... 
that they are brothers of the rocks. 

We can tell them that the future is theirs and that it should 
include a considerable amount of understanding of what is around 
them. But I don’t want to suggest that the children of the present 
day, the men and women of the future, should emphasize science 
so much that they do not stay with the poetries, with the humani- 
ties, with the essays, with the social life of this particular planet. 
So, you see, Simone, I am for all that is happy in life; I am an 
optimist. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley 

Science Ponders Religion, edited by Harlow Shapley 

Treasury of Science, edited by Harlow Shapley, Samuel Rapport, and 
Helen Wright 


KARL MENNINGER 


America’s acceptance of psychiatry, the study of mental illness, 
is comparatively recent. One of the first organized psychiatric 
clinics was the Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, in 1919. Dr. 
Karl Menninger, through the revolutionary concepts stated in his 
books The Human Mind and Man Against Himself, has become 
an international symbol of hope for the mentally ill. 

Today, in the library of the Menninger Foundation, Dr. Men- 
ninger talks with his friend and editor, Denver Lindley. 


Denver LinptEy: There was a time, wasn’t there, when most 
mental ailments were looked upon as incurable? 

Dr. Kart MeEnnincer: Until very recently. I would say that 
that’s the most exciting change I have seen. As a matter of fact, 
because of accumulated discoveries and changed attitudes and 
increased interest on the part of the public, the recovery in mental 
illness now is very high. The vast majority of even the most 
severely mentally ill people recover, and fairly promptly. 

LinptEy: What is the statistical hope for mental repair today? 

Mewnnincer: In the old days, the statistic change was from two- 
thirds of the patients never leaving the hospital; and maybe one- 
third leaving after three or four or five years. But at the present 
time, eighty-five to ninety per cent of the patients, in a good state 
hospital, are out of there in a few months. I don’t know if you 
know this: all over the country, the old commitment laws are 
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being changed so people can go into a state hospital just as they 
would go into a general hospital—of their own volition. 

Linvtey: Dr. Karl, what made you and your brother think that 
something could be done about these poor creatures—the seriously 
ill, mentally, who were considered hopeless? What made you op- 
timistic? 

Mennrncer: Perhaps it’s a matter of temperament. Philosoph- 
ically, you might say that it is an act of faith. It was, certainly, 
until we began to see premises and hope proved. My brother and 
I owe a lot to our parents when it comes to attitudes. My father 
was a teacher as well as a physician, and my brother was a teacher. 
We were brought up in an atmosphere of optimism—of thinking 
things could be better. And of believing that we had some re- 
sponsibility for finding a better way. We just never despaired; and 
we didn’t want our patients to do so. I’ve forgotten who it was that 
said: “The Lord can forgive everything but despair.” 

Linptey: I think one thing that confuses the. public about psy- 
chiatry is the terminology that’s used? 

MENNINGER: We don’t mind if the public’s confused. That gives 
us a fine sense of authority! But I think it’s more important when 
the public isn’t confused. That’s why I think psychiatry should not 
be a name-calling profession: “He has this manifestation or that,” 
because this puts the finger—a seemingly damning finger—on 
people. 

Linvtey: Too many labels, in other words? 

MeEnnincer: Exactly. I’m an anti-labeler. 

LinvxeEy: Is there some simple unitary point of view from which 
all forms of mental illness could be seen? 

MeEnnincer: I think that, while it’s important to distinguish the 
different manifestations of personality disturbances—personality 
disorganizations, behavior disturbances, weeping or shouting or 
something else—I think that these different forms have a technical 
interest only for us psychiatrists. It’s more important, in simple 
language, to decide: Is the patient getting better or is he getting 
worse? , 

Linviey: One of the disturbing problems is self-destructiveness, 
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MENNINGER: You mean suicide? Yes. I became interested in sui- 
cide because it was a common form of death which nobody thought 
of as a disease that might be cured. It seemed to me that we ought 
to be able to predict when people were going to kill themselves, 
And I think we can, sometimes. I thought I should study all the 
different ways in which people kill themselves—and chronically 
kill themselves. 

Linviey: One of the ideas you discussed in Man Against Him- 
self? 

MeEnnincer: Yes. Freud had suggested that a tendency to self- 
injury is instinctual in us. And that this drive to hurt ourselves 
is one we correct in the course of life—that most people correct. 
You can look at a good many mental illnesses as being different 
degrees of self-destruction. But I think you can direct the de- 
structive urge to something useful. Or, you can correct the stimuli 
that started it. 

LinvLey: Speaking of origins, what was that expression of yours, 
this morning—you were saying, “He who has forgotten the past 
must relive it.” 

MENNINGER: Yes, exactly. That’s the philosophy of psycho- 
analysis and the reliving can be in the psychoanalytic chamber 
where only the psychoanalyst has to suffer. 

Linptey: From what I’ve heard you say about the training of 
young psychiatrists, I judge that a good part of it is learning to 
display mercy? 

Mennincer: The element of mercy is in all physicians. Psy- 
chiatry must have mercy . . . and go beyond. The psychiatrist’s 
constant awareness is that his patients—these individuals who 
are misjudged and often disliked or feared by other people—that 
his patients have great submerged capabilities. You could say that 
a psychiatrist is somebody who is constantly aware that the stone 
tejected by the builders may become the head of the corner. He 
knows that some of the people who seem the least promising may 
be great people. They can achieve things beyond their own ex- 
pectation—and beyond everyone else’s. This idea of developing 
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the potentialities of people who are temporarily sidetracked or 
temporarily in a mist, this is an inspiring thing. Abraham Lincoln 
was a much better man after his mental illness than before. All 
the great things he did were after his illness. He undoubtedly 
evolved from it and learned from it; and progressed as a result of 
it. Now, that frequently happens. Edgar Allan Poe also comes to 
my mind. Nobody was more handicapped by a great many symp- 
toms of illness than he. I wouldn’t want to put labels on his ill- 
nesses. I would say only that he had a great many and in fluctuat- 
ing forms. But he accomplished great things. How much more he 
might have accomplished had he not had these deterrents to his 
maximal operations, I don’t know. 

Linvtey: Do you think that people of intense mental activity 
can accomplish things because of .. . 

MeEnnincER: Oh, certainly. I have one whole shelf, in my li- 
brary, of people who succeeded in spite of enormous difficulties. 
And I like to think that, to some extent, the challenge—the stim- 
ulation of the difficulty itself—was responsible. 

Linptey: What is the relationship between the psychoanalyst 
and the psychiatrist? 

MeENNINGER: A psychoanalyst is almost always a psychiatrist who 
has learned a special technique of treatment. Now, psychoanalysis, 
as you're using the word, is a treatment method applicable to a 
quite small percentage of psychiatric patients. Perhaps only five 
‘per cent of patients are being treated by straight psychoanalysis. 
I think many people think that’s about all psychiatrists do—but 
it isn’t. 

LivptEy: The public are, I’m afraid, a little suspicious of psy- 
chiatrists in the matter of being too soft on criminals . . . giving 
murderers a chance to get off. 

Mennincer: Yes, I know this is a recurring theme in sensational 
journalism. I would say that most of us dislike very much being 
called in when somebody wants to know if we think the accused 
is well enough so that his head may be chopped off. I don’t think 
we psychiatrists are very interested in acting as assistant to the 
executioner, or vice versa. I, at least, and many of my colleagues, 
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think that it is not only unscientific and vastly expensive to go 
on executing people but that it’s also immoral. I don’t think the 
state can take on the right to go on executing its citizens because 
somebody thinks that they have transgressed a code. You will say, 
“Do you want murderers running around?” No, I don’t want them 
running around. No psychiatrist has urged that. What I am about 
to say may sound like a shocking statement. But there are many 
worse things than murder, in my opinion. 

Linptey: Could you give me an example? 

MEnnincer: Yes, I will. I think torturing a child is worse than 
murdering a child. But according to the law it isn’t. The law 
says the worst thing is to take life—and then the law goes ahead 
and takes life. But the law won’t allow the law to torture anybody. 
That, we forbid even the state to do. That is an example of what 
I mean. The public should and does want protection. But it sets 
up a legal machinery whereby most mental delinquents are re- 
leased because the law is obsessed in looking for a few to kill. 
There were about seven thousand deaths—seven thousand mur- 
derers—in the United States last year. Of these, less than a hun- 
dred were executed. The psychiatrists are concerned with what 
makes people want to kill. Society releases many people whose ac- 
tual offense is minor but whose dangerous potentialities are great. 
We psychiatrists say that such people are capable of doing very 
bad things, and should be detained until treatment has brought 
them to a point where they won’t be driven to do such terrible 
things. But the law says, “Until he commits the crime, we’ve got 
to give him a chance.” Giving him that chance means that you 
give somebody else a chance to have his child kidnaped, or his 
house set on fire, or something else. 

LinpLey: Then training in psychiatry can be preventive, not 
only of mental illness but of very grave crime? 

Mennincer: Of course. But attitudes are wrong. The old idea 
was, “We will lock them up and punish them for four months or 
four years or forty years. By that time they'll learn they mustn’t 
rob banks.” That is incredible nonsense. Nobody learns that you 
mustn’t rob banks by being penned up. (In the meanwhile, it’s 
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costing us a lot of money to lock him up.) That same individual, 
you know, could be taught some useful things and very valuable 
things, and the impulses that led to his criminal career could 
possibly be removed. If they can’t, then we have a reason for lock- 
ing him up, not for forty years, but eighty years if necessary. 

Linvtey: Does psychiatry consider that some criminals cannot 
be helped? 

Mennincer: Certainly. At least not by any methods we know 
now. We would have more people detained in prison for life if 
we had the authority to advise what’s best for society. 

LinvtEy: What damage is done by the pace of life in this coun- 
try—by what is sometimes called the “rat race”? 

Mennincer: I don’t think the pace of modern living is the 
cause of human difficulties. We've always had the pace. Now, the 
actual pace may be somewhat more accelerated because automo- 
biles move faster than donkey carts. But I think it’s a figure of 
speech. Many people don’t live any faster than they ever did, 
maybe slower. You know, we think about as fast as always. We 
still talk at about the same rate of speed people did two thousand 
years ago. I don’t think that because you can telephone some- 
body in Chicago, it means life is going faster. I am an iconoclast 
on this subject. As I said, I don’t think “pace” is the cause of hu- 
man difficulties. 

Linvtey: About Dr. Southard, of the Waverly School, in Bos- 
ton, who pioneered in child psychiatry—he admired Freud, did 
he not? 

MENNINGER: No, he didn’t. 

Linviey: At any rate, he read him? 

MeEnnincER: Yes, but rather skeptically. Dr. Southard was a 
conservative Bostonian. He felt it wasn’t necessary to model our 
American thinking after European importations. I don’t mean 
that he was against foreigners. He was a very sound New Englander 
who believed that the facts were all before us but that they re- 
quired study and investigation. Now, Freud’s emphasis upon deep 
psychological investigation was, to some extent, interesting to Dr. 
Southard. But he felt that Freud was too pessimistic. (At the same 
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time, a lot of other people thought that Freud was too optimistic. ) 
The idea that neurotics, as they were called, could be cured was 
not accepted . . . Southard’s attitude was that not everybody can 
be cured. But his mind was open to psychiatry. That was what 
Southard did for us. He stimulated our imaginations—he gave us 
a vision of the great possibilities of psychiatry. Way back there, in 
1919, he said the years ahead were great years for psychiatry. 

Linvey: Freud spoke often of love. 

MeEnnincer: Yes. But Freud put in scientific terms what Plato 
and Jesus and many others had said. He said love can overcome 
hate. It’s a curious thing that Freud should have been so—it seems 
almost gladly—misunderstood. Many people blew up one angle 
of what he was saying, and distorted it. So that people think of 
Freud’s having talked a great deal about sex. Now, Freud was really 
a most unsexy man. All of his theories tried to make clear that he 
thought of sex as the reproductive and creative activity of human 
beings (which is only one aspect of love) and that, as he said, the 
thing that causes people trouble in life—more trouble by far than 
their disturbed sexuality—is their hates. Hates can be neutralized 
by love. Now, it seems to me, that that is also the principle of 
Christianity and of other religions. 

Linotey: Dr. Karl, I think a good many people believe that 
most psychiatrists—most analysts—are agnostics, if not atheists. 
Do you see any necessary conflict between religion and the science 
you practice? 

Mennincer: No, I don’t. But so much of that is a matter of 
words. I think that psychoanalysis and Christianity both try to say, 
“Look, we should help one another—let’s try to help one another.” 
You can’t help one another by hating. Freud offered some technical 
devices for this. Jesus offered illustrations, and counsel, and in- 
spiration. But the goal of psychiatry and religion seems to me to 
be the same. 

Linotey: Surely, that attitude introduces the element of mean- 
ing into existence, doesn’t it? 

MeEnnincer: Yes, and faith. For me, there’s meaning in the 
universe and life. 
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LinpLey: And where there is faith, there is hope? 

Mennincer: I can’t prove that. For me, it would be—I don’t 
know if it’s the right expression—but it would spoil it a little, for 
me, if I could prove it. I just believe it. 

LinpLey: That seems, to me, very much more impressive. 

MENNINGER: Well, it’s the way it is. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books by Karl Menninger 


A Psychiatrist’s World The Theory of Psychoanalytic Technique 
Love Against Hate Man Against Himself The Human Mind 


ANDRES SEGOVIA 


The guitar was once only idly strummed to accompany singers or 
dancers. But Andrés Segovia made an important place for it in 
the concert halls of the world by transcribing the great master- 
pieces for the guitar. Through his effort, leading composers came to 
regard it as a classical musical instrument, and began to write for it. 

“Music,” said Segovia, “is the most beautiful dream of the hu- 
man soul.” His own life has resounded in music, and the thrum of 
the guitar has given him.a tranquil philosophy about life itself. 

His companion in this 1960 talk, in New York, was Jack Pfeiffer, 
an. authority in music and recording. 


(Andrés Segovia plays Passacaglia, by Robert de Visée) 

Jack. Premrer: Mr. Segovia, as I have heard you play today I 
get the feeling that you are very involved with music. It occurs to 
me that perhaps through your travels, your efforts to raise the 
guitar to a position of prominence, and through your meeting with 
various. cultures and. various peoples, you. have developed a phi- 
losophy which might be of help to everyone. 

Awnorés Secovis: I think that my philosophy about music and 
life is the same. The music influences my life entirely and to such 
an extent, I think, that from the morning until the time I go to 
bed I am resounding in music; and sometimes from bedtime un- 
til the morning also. I think that music is the most beautiful of - 
all the arts because more or less the other arts are concrete, too 
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concrete; even poetry has to deal with the meaning of the words. 
In music the soul is absolutely free. 

PreirFer: Music is like transcending into another sphere, then? 

Secovia: Yes. It is the most beautiful dream of the human soul. 
Between the soul and the mind of the player, and the strings of 
the instrument, the only obstacle is the skin of the fingers. 

PrerrFER: This brings it very close, then, to the listener. The 
instrument you have been playing, it interests me very much. Is 
it a special one? 

SEecovia: It was made where nobody would expect. It was made 
in Germany, not in Spain. When I was for the first time in Ger- 
many in 1923, I met a maker of instruments, of stringed instru- 
ments, Mr. Hauser—now dead. I was surprised at his craftsman- 
ship. I invited him to come to my hotel and to examine the guitar 
I had at that time, which was Spanish. And he did, and he did it 
with such a stubbornness and tenacity that he spent about three 
hours taking measurements and observing everything possible. One 
year later, he sent to Switzerland, where I lived at that time, a 
guitar which was exactly like my own reflected in a mirror, but 
without a soul. I mean, without the quality of voice and the vol- 
ume that I require. After a while, I sent back the guitar to him, 
congratulating him and telling him to persevere; and he did. Every 
year afterwards, he kept sending to Switzerland one or two guitars 
which were, each time, better than the previous ones. And finally, 
in 1936, he sent me this one, which is the best guitar in the world. 

PFEIFFER: So it took him thirteen years to develop this guitar? 

Secovia: Exactly. 

PreirFer: And you feel this is the best guitar in the world? 

Secovia: Yes. The quality and mellowness of its voice and the 
volume. I play with an orchestra but the orchestra does not cover 
the instrument. Stravinsky once said that the guitar doesn’t sound 
loud, but far. 

PFEIFFER: Your countryman, Manuel de Falla, he wrote for the 
guitar. 

SEcoviA: But very little. Really, he wrote very little for any in- 
strument. But what he wrote is marvelous in intensity and nobility. 
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PrerFFER: I know he was a very strong personality in his writing 
but he was weak physically. You knew him. What was he like? 

SecoviA: He was small and thin. He had only the skin and the 
soul. 

PrerrFer: Do you feel that his music is in that same direction? 

SEcoviA: Yes, exactly. But with passion. 

PreirFER: In Falla’s homage to Debussy, the selection that he 
composed, was it dedicated to you? 

Secovia: No, it was simply dedicated to the guitar . . . which 
will last more than I. 

PreEiFFER: Is it somber in quality and funereal in aspect? 

Secovia: No. No, no, it is more than funereal because it has a 
very strong feeling of the greatness of Debussy, with the repercus- 
sion of the greatness of Falla. 

PreirFEr: Did he utilize the quality of the guitar to its utmost 
in writing this composition? 

Secovia: Yes. We could say that it sounds a little shy. But this 
is in agreement with the character of Falla in nature. 

PreEIFFER: Pethaps you could demonstrate what you mean. 

Secovia: Yes, certainly. 

(Segovia plays Falla’s Hommage: Pour le Tombeau de Debussy.) 

PreimrFer: It is hard to imagine any more eloquent expression 
of music than that. 

Srcovia: It is very brief, but very rich. 

PrerrFer: This music, I understand, as you have played it, means 
a great deal to you. 

Secovia: Certainly. I was a very good friend of Falla’s. 

PrrrFFER: Do you feel there are fewer, though, today who are 
true artists than there were, say, in the eighteenth century? 

Secovia: Exactly. You know, each century has very few great 
artists, and this century is the same . . . in spite of all the noises 
the others make. 

PreirFeR: The dissonances? One writer has quoted you as say- 
ing that many of the modern composers put together parasitic dis- 
sonances, and that you are isolating such composers. 

Secovia: I do not mind to isolate the guitar from those microbes; 
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I do not mind. 

PreirFer: You do not mind? 

Secovia: No, not at all. 

Preirrer: The guitar does not seem capable of producing dis- 
sonances, though. 

Srcovia: It is a straight instrument, delicate and speaking, or, if 
you like, singing straight to the heart of the public who has sensi- 
tivity. 

PrerrFer: What do you feel is the mission or the responsibility 
of the interpreter in music? 

Secovia: The first quality is the probity. I am not sure about that 
English word. I mean: it is his duty to be honest. 

PrerIrFER: To be honest, yes. 

Secovia: Nevertheless, I recall that once I said that the inter- 
preter is a little bit like Jesus when he went to Lazarus. Lazarus 
was lying in the tomb and Jesus said, “Stand up and walk.” And 
from that moment Lazarus belonged more to Jesus than to his 
own parents. So it is that the interpreter goes to music which lies 
in the score and tells it, “Stand up and live.” From that moment 
the music belongs as much to the interpreter as to the composer. 
The music is the interpreter’s own brother. 

Preirrer: You have mentioned Heitor Villa-Lobos, the great 
Brazilian composer. He has written much for the guitar. Is his 
music representative or has he a special approach to it? 

SecowiA: He was the only composer who knew the guitar. He 
played it in his youth. And all the studies he has written are beau- 
tiful. There are twelve dedicated to me. And also a concerto. The 
contribution that he made to the guitar is very high. 

PFEIFFER: Manuel Ponce, the Mexican composer, I understand 
has a special place in your affections. 

Secovia: A special, because I loved him. He was a kind of St. 
Francis of Assisi of music. He never took a single step for himself. 
And his music is really magnificent. At least, the ones written for 
the guitar. 

PrerFFER: In your vast experience with mankind, your travels 
throughout the world, your familiarity with different cultures and 
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different peoples, you have certainly had occasion to meet many 
people. Can you tell me about some of them? 

Secovia: Yes. I remember I knew Bernard Shaw, who, after 
listening to me, asked me if I had sold. my soul to the devil in 
order to play that way. Then I met also Anatole France. I knew 
very well, D’Annunzio. And Toscanini. And almost all of the 
great men of Spain of my youth—and now dead. 

PreirFeR: What modern-day people have you met? 

Secovia: Modern? Well, I am not so old! 

PreirFerR: I mean presidents, queens, kings, that sort. 

Secovia: Oh, yes. I did not remember them as great men. They 
were great on account of the position they had in politics. But 
they were, most of them, very innocent. 

PreEIFFER: In your vast experience with successes, are there any 
which stand out in your mind? 

Secovia: Well, I remember an incident that happened to me 
when I was young. A beautiful queen of Europe made me the 
honor of playing for her. And I went, and she liked my playing 
very much. But I think she was not very much accustomed to 
listening to music. She congratulated me in a very nice way. But 
she wanted to compare me with something, and she began by 
telling me, “You play, young man, you play beautifully, beauti- 
fully, you play like . . .” But she did not find the phrase. Finally, 
she found it and said “... . like a little music box.” Then I bowed. 
And I told her, “Your Majesty, I have not reached such a perfec- 
tion.” And her answer was, “What modesty.” This is a kind of 
success. 

PreIFFER: This is a true success. Did you have experiences with 
ordinary people as far as success is concerned? 

Secovia: Well, in order to prove what we were saying about the 
beginning of the guitar and the beginning of my stubborn career, 
I remember that once I went in Granada to the hotel. And the day 
after, early in the morning, I began to practice. At the same time, 
I called the maid to bring me breakfast. When she saw me in 
pajamas and playing so early in the morning, she was surprised. 
She looked at me and she said, “Oh, sir, so early, and already so gay.” 
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Prerrrer: She associated the guitar with the entertainment of 
the evening; is that nght? 

Secovia: Yes. 

PreirFrer: Did you ever play flamenco music? 

Secovia: When I began to play the guitar, yes, I played flamenco, 
but I heard other music in the guitar. Therefore, it took me a long 
time to unlearn what I had learned in flamenco. 

PrerrFer: The flamenco is primarily an accompanying guitar, 
is that right? 

Secovia: Yes, for vocal projection and for the dance. 

PreirFer: When did you first get the idea of learning to play the 
guitar? 

Secovia: When I was—well, usually I answer that by saying, 
“Before my birth.” But it was really when I was ten years old, 
eight or ten years old. Then, as I had received from heaven the 
gift of music, I went to the cello, the violin, the piano. But, un- 
fortunately, those instruments in the little village where I used 
to live were played by very bad musicians; and they made me run 
away from their instruments. But I found the guitar, which, even 
played by the people, preserves the beauty of its melancholy sound. 
It has always seemed to me that the guitar is a little orchestra, the 
sound of which comes from a very distant, smaller, and more deli- 
cate planet than ours. 

PrrirFER: Did your family encourage you in your enthusiasm 
for the guitar? 

Secovia: No. On the contrary. Because always when they saw 
the earnestness with which I took the instrument, they were afraid 
that my only future would be to play in the saloon or the café— 
with wine and women, and dancers, and singers all day. And it 
took me a long time. 

PreirFer: Then how did you learn to play a classic guitar? 

Secovia: Well, because I looked for music all around, and finally 
I found music written by Sor, Arcas, and by Tarrega himself. And 
then, when I was older, I asked all the Spanish well-known musi- 
cians such as Falla, Turina, Torroba, and others to write for the 
guitar through me . . . putting myself at their service in order to 
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explain to them how to write for the guitar. 

PreiFFER: You received, then, in your efforts to learn the guitar, 
no enthusiasm, or no support, or encouragement from anyone? 

Secovra: Not from anyone. I had to seclude myself in my room 
and to play with enthusiasm, and to build a new technique for the 
guitar based on the technique already made by T4rrega. He puri- 
fied the technique. I have tried all my life to enlarge it, like a 
river when it must overflow its banks. 

PreEIFFER: Then, essentially, you taught yourself? 

Secovia: Yes. I was my pupil and my teacher. 

PreirFer: Are there pupils who are studying the guitar seri- 
ously? 

Secovia: Yes. I would like to do in this country more of what 
I am doing in Europe and South America. There, I am sponsoring 
the teaching of the guitar in the music departments of universi- 
ties. Everywhere, the desire to learn the guitar is tremendous. You 
know, I travel very much. I see many young people. The travel is 
good for another reason; I feel under my feet the roundness of the 
earth. 

PreirFeEr: I’ve meant to ask you before this, how does the guitar 
compare with the piano? 

Secovia: I remember what was written by a friend of mine who 
was a great writer. He wrote: “The song of the piano is like speech; 
the song of the cello is like an elegy; but the song of the guitar— 
it is a song.” 

PreirFer: To go back, do you recall when music first became an 
influencing factor in your life, the first time? 

Secovia: Well, yes. When I was in a little town my mother took 
me to my uncle, where I lived for several years. I was very sad 
because really the arms of my mother were my cradle, and they 
took me from my cradle. I was crying, and my uncle was singing 
something to calm me down. It was an old Spanish song saying 
to play the guitar. He took my little arm and pretended to strum 
with it on an imaginary guitar: 

To play the guitar (thrum) 
It requires no talent (thrum) 
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It needs strength in the arm (thrum) 
And patience to persevere (thru) 


That remained in my own memory so strongly fixed that still I 
remember it. And that was the first seed that I received in my mind 


of rhythm and melody. 
(Mr. Segovia plays Torroba’s Sonatina in A Major) 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 


“The most central critic in American literature,” the Atlantic 
Monthly called him. He is also the most back-gazing and. forward- 
looking. For Van: Wyck Brooks’s analyses of the American literary 
past give writers a knowledge of their predecessors which makes 
for sureness in moving forward. 

And every time a reader touches a4 book by Van Wyck Brooks 
—this chapter, too—he is reminded of a hundred hours of reading 
pleasure that await his taking. 

Mr. Brooks conversed with his friend, Hiram Haydn, president 
of Atheneum Publishers and editor of the American Scholar, 


Hiram Haypn: About your comprehensive study of American 
literature, how did you come to it? Why was this your subject? 

Van Wyck Brooxs: When f was quite young, I became greatly 
interested in the history of art; and I wanted to be am art critic 
and art historian. I think the change happened when I went abroad, 
after I left college, and found myself instantly thinking about 
America. Such thoughts occurred many times afterwards when: I 
happened to be in Europe—I was always thinking about America 
and puzzling over American questions. Being in Europe led me to 
feel why the United States was unique, and so different. And this 
led me to fall into the Jeffersonian way of thinking, which I have 
clung to ever since: 

Hayon: Jefferson, almost like Aristotle, is all things to all men. 

<7 
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How do you see the Jeffersonian concept of man? 

Brooks: It means basically that people can be trusted to work 
out a decent life for themselves without external authority; and 
that the world can be made into a decent world, which is very much 
doubted by people nowadays. Nevertheless, this is the line of think- 
ing that almost all our writers have subscribed to. It seems to me 
the backbone of the whole thing. If we didn’t have this outlook on 
life what would we be? Merely a horde of human beings without 
anything to hold us together, with nothing in common. This philos- 
ophy is the one thing that brings the nation together—all our 
different races—and gives them a unified point of view. 

Haypn: When I think of what Europe has meant to other Amer- 
ican writers—T. S. Eliot, Hemingway, certainly Henry James—it is 
extremely interesting that Europe, rather than pulling you to itself, 
made you all the more conscious of your American roots. Why 
do you suppose that happened to you? 

Brooks: I must say that I was awfully happy in Europe. There 
were ever so many things that satisfied one more than our life 
does here. But I think that it was the philosophy that I saw behind 
America that more or less reconciled me to this country—that 
made up for all the things that one finds over there. 

Hayon: What about those other writers though? Why do you 
suppose they found it so much easier to be alienated? 

Brooks: You mentioned T. S. Eliot. Turn Eliot inside out and 
he is our exact opposite. When you relinquish your country, when 
you become naturalized somewhere else, your natural line is to 
reverse your whole original point of view. And he has consistently 
reversed it. He is by definition the opposite of everything American. 

Hayon: I meant, why do you suppose this happened to this man, 
and in such a different way to Ezra Pound, and in such a different 
way to Henry James, et cetera? What do you suppose were the 
elements? 

Brooks: Henry James, in the first place, had no interest in poli- 
tics; and he had no interest in a lot of the things that our tradition 
consists of. He was exclusively interested in social things. The 
forms they took in England charmed him tremendously. 
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Of course, Pound is really—well, he’s an odd fish. But, you know, 
he has always thought that what he was saying was for the good 
of this country. He lost touch with the reality of the country by 
living so long outside of it. But I am sure he was convinced that 
he was doing the most patriotic thing possible. Each expatriate is 
different, just as we here are different. 

Hayon: You have just told me how Europe influenced you almost 
in reverse. What do you think of as the other influences on your 
writing career? Are there conscious ones? Were there individual 
writers who influenced you? 

Brooxs: I think I was very much influenced by the father of the 
poet Yeats—the great old J. B. Yeats, whom I lived with for a while. 
He came to this country when he was seventy and started an en- 
tirely new life, and died at eighty-three in New York. 

When he was seventy, all sorts of things happened to him. He 
began writing plays, poems, stories, you know, as well as lecturing 
—things which he had never done before. He was, I suppose, the 
first real artist that I ever lived close to. I knew him very intimately. 
And I was devoted to him—a great old man, very wise. I was very 
young when I got to know him. . 

Haron: I’m trying to remember, didn’t you say something in 
a book about how his kind of wisdom was unusual in this country? 

Brooks: Yes. He was a vivid contrast. We always seemed to be 
a sort of nation of boys, more so then than now—although, good- 
ness knows, I think Eisenhower is a boy; and we are pretty well run 
by boys still. 

Hayon: I want to try to put together for my own satisfaction two 
things you have just said. You spoke about Americans being boys 
rather than men, and then you said a word about wisdom. I am 
thinking that somewhere in your work you have said that whatever 
virtues one may safely account to Americans, wisdom is not among 
them. If I put your two thoughts together, it seems to me that by 
wisdom you mean a maturity of outlook? 

Brooxs: I would say so. 

Hayon: You feel this about American literary people as well as 
about American men in general? 
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Brooks: Yes, I do, about both. I don’t think you can separate 
them. Of course a person like Lincoln was a supremely wise man; 
and in Lincoln’s time there were quite a number of wise people. 
Thoreau was wise. Emerson was wise. You can think of a good 
many. But for some reason, we still remain an adolescent nation. 
I think everybody feels it. And about our big figures today, you can’t 
help thinking they are boys. Consider President Eisenhower's ob- 
session with golf. There’s really no reason why he shouldn’t play 
golf as much as he likes. But it seems to be such a terribly important 
element in his life. That sort of thing isn’t true of any other states- 
man in our history, is it? 

Hayow: Is this why so many American men are boys, because 
they think of everything in terms of sport and games? 

Brooxs: I think so. I think American business is a game and a 
sport. I think our boyish outlook on life has great qualities . . . It 
is a very nice thing to have, in many ways. But we are a nation of 
kids. 

Haypn: Well, who are some of the literary boys? 

Brooks: Of course there are shadings about being a boy. It can 
be a very good thing to be a boy. And I think that Scott Fitzgerald 
was in many ways a boy. He was a beautiful writer but he had a 
very immature point of view. Somebody said he was dazzled by the 
tich. Well, so he was. His work, to my mind, doesn’t compare very 
favorably with, for instance, a Russian writer like Turgenev who 
also writes about the rich and who saw them, in perspective, as 
often very trivial people. Fitzgerald makes them seem not trivial 
people when he should do so. And that’s very immature. 

Haypn: Wasn’t he, a little bit, the victim of the great American 
glamour fixation? 

Brooks: Yes, yes. But that’s very immature, isn’t it? I think that 
Hemingway, who is certainly a great writer, has very much of a boy’s 
outlook on life. His interest in hunting, fishing, bullfighting, and 
playing soldier doesn’t interfere with his being a great writer; but 
it’s certainly immature, too. Then there was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was the boy statesman if there ever was one. With him, life 
was all a kind of big football game and very earnest—and even his 
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earnestness was very adolescent. These men are all great modern 
American types. But if you compare them with people like Lincoln 
and Emerson, you feel that they are immature. 

Hayon: The great body of your work has always had to do with 
American literature. Indeed, I don’t suppose there is anybody who 
has covered so wide a range in the field of American literature. 
Quite often in your work you speak of the American tradition as 
something very particular and special—differing from the European 
and other traditions. Won’t you tell me just exactly what you mean 
when you say the American tradition? 

Brooks: It’s quite true that I have spent all my life writing about 
American literature. My first book was published exactly fifty 
years ago, and I am still at it. 

As for the American tradition, I think of it as taking off from the 
eighteenth century . . . from the time that was called the En- 
lightenment. I noticed, the other day, in a book of Crane Brinton’s, 
that he said America is the only country left in the world that 
still carries on the tradition of the Enlightenment. Now, the En- 
lightenment was the period in French thinking which defined the 
future. It took a very positive optimistic view of human nature as 
basically good. It conceived the idea that Thomas Jefferson wrote 
into the Declaration. 

If you examine our literature, you will find that practically every 
writer has subscribed to the circle of ideas which Jefferson, more 
or less, introduced. As a matter of fact, all the writers and artists 
who were living in Jefferson’s time became Jeffersonians, as dis- 
tinguished from Hamiltonians. This is a curious fact. 

Then, we find that the first generation of important writers— 
Washington Irving, and George Bancroft, and William Cullen 
Bryant, and Fenimore Cooper—who all began as Federalists, that 
is to say, as anti-Jeffersonians, later all became converted to Jeffer- 
sonianism and all voted for Andrew Jackson, who carried it on. 
And right down to the present, we find a Jeffersonian line of feeling 
in our writers. Almost every writer in the country was behind 
Franklin Roosevelt, except Mencken and Ezra Pound, and one or 
two others. I think you would say that Roosevelt, in his New Deal, 
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was carrying on the Jeffersonian line for our age. 

Haypn: There has been a great deal of talk lately in literary 
criticism about another line—about a so-called dark stream in 
American literature. 

Brooks: Yes. It exists and runs through important writers like 
Poe and Melville, Hawthorne, Faulkner, and others. 

Hayon: This is a part of the American tradition, or is this a 
conflicting tradition? 

Brooxs: No, no. They run alongside. I think the reason the dark 
stream is so much talked about now is because everything is now 
seen as dark. I mean, the world has gone through such a catas- 
trophic fifty years that people are warped in the direction of the 
dark line. Of course, many people have lost all hope for the human 
race and think we ought to give it all up as a bad job. They think 
we should concentrate on getting into another world after we die. 

Haypn: You’ve mentioned, and I certainly agree with you, these 
catastrophic fifty years have been decisively influential in creating 
a pessimistic outlook in writers today. But it seems to me that also 
behind these catastrophic years is a whole century in which our 
outlook on the nature of man and his relation to God, to nature, 
and to his fellow men has changed a great deal. Such thinkers as 
Darwin, and Marx, and Freud have made a tremendous impression 
upon, I’d say, even people who aren’t really literary in any sense. 
However one interprets these great men, there are certain basic 
findings of theirs that we can’t blink. 

Brooxs: Yes. There’s a wonderful line of Thomas Hardy: “If way 
to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the Worst.” That’s 
perfectly true. The world was sliding along too easily, or too gaily, 
or too cheerfully before the World Wars. Undoubtedly people 
had taken too easy a view of the future, so that we probably de- 
served chastisement. But the pessimism has certainly gone further 
than history in the long run warrants, because there is such a thing 
as progress, say what you will. And progress is the thing that’s de- 
nied by this dark tradition which exists within the big tradition. 

Haypn: But you wouldn’t say, would you, that sad subject matter 
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necessitated a pessimistic attitude toward that subject matter? 

Brooks: No, I suppose not necessarily. But there are two con- 
siderations: that evil predominates over good, and that good pre- 
dominates over evil. Of course, those two concepts go through our 
history. Hawthorne, for instance, undoubtedly had a feeling that 
evil predominates over good. Melville is seen as entirely dark, as 
seeing evil always predominating. It’s perfectly true he does in 
Moby Dick. But in other books he doesn’t. For instance, in Typee, 
which is scarcely read any more and yet is certainly a classic, he 
describes the point of view of the Tahitian people as almost in line 
with Thomas Jefferson. It’s a most extraordinary statement, you 
know. The Tahitians had a very high view of human nature. They 
felt that their life of nature showed man naked, so to speak, and 
at the same time very good. That is totally opposed to the idea that 
people now attribute to Moby Dick. 

Haypn: You mean that you feel what we have called the dark 
stream was present long before the present intensification of it? 

Brooks: I think so; but I think our whole mind is now slanted 
to see things that way. For instance, think of Faulkner, his Stock- 
holm speech gives an entirely Jeffersonian view of life and says 
man ‘is going to triumph in the end. Yet, his own novels seem to 
be totally opposed to this. But this isn’t because he is insincere. 
It is because a novelist has to present the images that come up from 
his unconscious. He has no contro] over that. And the mind of the 
world is so conditioned now that these are the only images that 
do come up from the unconscious. His conscious mind can say one 
thing and his unconscious mind will produce something else; and 
yet he can be a perfectly honest man. I’m sure that’s true of Faulk- 
ner. 

I think that both Hawthorne and Poe are perhaps more con- 
spicuous now than they might otherwise be just because they were 
so full of this feeling of evil in the world which is so prevalent . . . 
and I might say fashionable, too. 

This has made these authors more conspicuous than they might 
otherwise be. Melville is now spoken of as a world-shaking genius 
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on the level of Shakespeare, almost, or Milton. He certainly was 
a great writer, but he wasn’t as great as all that. 

Haypn: Van Wyck, to you, who are the great American writers? 

Brooks: I think Melville certainly belongs there. Also Walt 
Whitman. Thoreau was a great writer. Emerson was a great writer 
to my way of thinking. 

Hayon: Do you think of these Americans as being on the same 
level as the great writers in world literature . . . Shakespeare, 
Goethe? 

Brooxs: No, decidedly no. But then, there are only half a dozen 
writers in all history on that level. No, we are speaking of writers 
of the second rank, say. But I think these writers of ours are equal 
to English writers like Carlyle. 

Hayon: I'd like to ask, too, what constitutes greatness in litera- 
ture, in great writers? 

Brooks: It’s largely scope. I mean, how much life they bring 
into it, how wide an area or arc of life they embrace. 

Hayon: Is it sometimes breadth? I think of Tolstoy as horizontal, 
as having perhaps a more normal vision than most great writers; 
but seeing so much more than most of us. Dostoevsky is vertical. 
So, it may be depth, may it not? 

Brooks: I think it’s an excess of one dimension or another. There 
are three dimensions, and it’s either more depth than anyone else 
has, or more elevation than anyone else has, or more breadth than 
anyone else has. And the greatest writers have all . . . have an 
excessive amount of these different dimensions. 

Haypn: It seems to me that every really great book is unique. 
Second-rate books quite often resemble other second-rate books. 
But when you have a great writer and a great book you have a sense 
of individuality and of uniqueness. You meet a great personality. 

Brooks: I certainly agree with that. Also, they are not just indi- 
viduals. ‘They sum up whole periods of history and whole races, 
too. For instance, Dante sums up the whole Middle Ages. And 
Shakespeare sums up not only Elizabethan England but, in a way, 
the whole of Renaissance Europe. Goethe summed up the whole 
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of Germany and also the Europe of his time—the time of the 
Enlightenment. Those writers were not merely individuals: they 
were individuals who, as Walt Whitman said, “contained multi- 
tudes.” 

Haypn: You have talked of the past and of the present. That 
leaves the future. What do you think is likely to be the future of 
American literature? What portents do you see? 

Brooxs: There’s such an enormous variety of styles and points of 
view nowadays that it’s awfully hard to see where it is all tending. 
But there is such a tremendous vitality in the country and such a 
great mass of production that you can’t help feeling it’s very alive 
and therefore must be going somewhere, especially because so many 
European countries seem to be exhausted. 

My feeling is that the work of the New Critics, over the last 
thirty years, has created such a feeling of discipline (of the study 
of words and of structures and all that) that, when the future does 
shape up, the literary mind of the country will be very much more 
disciplined than it has been for a long time. That’s all to the good. 
The only thing is that it has been a study of form, very largely at 
the expense of what we call content—and you have to make a prac- 
tical distinction between form and content. The content has been 
very chaotic; on the whole, there has been a tendency to see human 
nature in a light which doesn’t promise much, the tendency is to 
depreciate or denigrate human nature. In order to make fiction 
significant, I think we need much more fully developed characters. 
This is partly because of Freud’s influence—the tendency to analyze 
everybody. Writers are apt to see characters in fragments, rather 
than as wholes. 

Haypn: Your hope is that, in the future, there will be writers 
who, benefiting from discipline, will have fuller visions—visions 
of greater nobility. 

Brooks: Exactly. And when content catches up with form, then 
we should have something magnificent. 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


William Hocking is a philosopher who now lives where a philos- 
opher should live—on a mountaintop. The great window of his 
living room catches, as in camera, the entire New Hampshire 
Presidential Range. “A view,” his wife had stipulated, “should 
have a noble profile.” 

Now a vital and humorous eighty-six, Professor Hocking is a 
member of the golden age of American philosophy. He was at 
Harvard in two roles—as a student and then as a professor—during 
the span of the other greats: James, Royce, Santayana, Palmer, 
Miinsterberg, Peirce, and Whitehead. 

Professor Hocking believes that philosophy’s first service is to 
the ordinary man. He also believes that a philosopher should work, 
part time, as most ordinary men do, with his hands. The handsome 
stone house and its stunning separate stone library in Madison, 
New Hampshire, were designed by him—and built by him and his 
wife and children. Why doesn’t he live in a city? “In the city, you 
have neither heaven nor hell. You merely have smog overhead and 
pavement beneath your feet.” 

His guest was W. E. R. LaFarge, a young friend, the son of 
Christopher LaFarge and the nephew of another “Wisdom” sub- 
ject, Father John LaFarge, S.J. 


W. E. R. LaFarce: I know that you designed this library and the 
house, yourself, and built it. Now, how do you use it? 
185 
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Wr.1aM Ernest Hocxine: The library has several sections— 
two ends and a middle. This end is the playroom—it is for painting 
and drawing, and for music. The far end is my special workroom 
where I assemble the books I am using for the moment. And the 
middle part is the powerplant. It is the resource for the rest of it. 
Here are the reference books; there the Chinese books; in that cub- 
byhole, the law books; and here is an assembly of books for a book 
not yet written and which may never be written. But those are the 
several segments. Upstairs are records, and downstairs are assem- 
bled journals. That is the general outlook of the library. 

LaFarce: Mr. Hocking, you could have lived this, your active 
retirement, in a skyscraper close to the world of immediacy, and 
yet you have chosen to live here. Why? 

Hocxine: In a word, I have tried the city. The real reason for 
being here is time to think. You cannot think amid a multitude of 
impressions. I would like to put it into terms of another word 
which is used much by our Oriental brethren, the term “realiza- 
tion.” In order to realize human life, you must be in the midst of 
the natural surroundings of human life. In the city, you are sur- 
rounded by architecture and other people. But you do not have 
what the Chinese know as the proper environment of man. “Man,” 
said Confucius, “is a third partner with heaven and earth.” In the 
city, there is no heaven and no earth. There is only smog overhead, 
and pavement beneath your feet. Here, we have nature—which is 
both heaven and earth—and unimpeded human fellowship. I con- 
sider nature as the necessary medium for realization—for realiza- 
tion of what human life really is. 

LaF arce: This is a rather fundamental question, but what is 
philosophy and what is its responsibility to the common man? 

Hocxinc: Philosophy is reflection. We start out life with a con- 
viction that life is worth living. An infant never asks the question 
whether life is worth living. Neither do we ask children. But the 
time comes when we do raise the question—no one can long escape 
it—the question of life’s meaning. Whether in a time of confusion 
and distress or in a time of surfeit, the question comes home 
whether the burden of suffering or of futility, the burden of man’s 
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doubt, can be carried with reason. Or must we, as beaten gropers, 
accept “the absurd”—the meaningless—as our total sum? The ef- 
fort to answer this question is philosophy—a technical name for 
what is every man’s business. It is an attempt to gain wholeness of 
view, by every man, for every man. Each one must ask the question 
for himself; no one can be satisfied to get an answer for himself 
alone—he must answer for the common man. Therefore, I say 
philosophy is the common man’s business, and until it reaches the 
common man and answers his questions it is not doing its duty. 

LaF arcs: Freud said that life could be enjoyable in the sixties, 
but not in the seventies. How do you find it in the eighties? 

Hocxinc: I find that a man is as old as his work. If his work keeps 
him moving forward, he will look forward with the work. There is 
no reason why any man should regard his work as concluded, and 
persistently move backward. I think that Freud is one of our most 
important contributors to the psychology of middle age, and the 
troubles of middle age. He was wrong about old age, perhaps be- 
cause of his own illness. He was wrong about childhood. Child- 
hood is in itself a glorious moment in which the child does not 
realize any limitations to the magnificence of his picture of the 
world he lives in. He has hope for everything; and as Russell (A.E.) 
puts it, “He belongs to the period of the glorious immortals.” So, 
I would pick up Freud on childhood. And I would suggest, about 
old age, that the forward look is as important as the retrospective 
look. 

LaF arce: I know that you have made some private notes for an 
autobiography to be called The Varieties of Educational Experi- 
ence. 

Hocxine: Yes. 

LaFarce: What are some of those varieties? 

Hocxinc: The preliminary variety is a variety which everyone 
goes through. In the first place, you are the subject being educated 
—the clay of the potter. Then, in due time, you will become the 
potter to some other clay and you will become a teacher. So, the first 
main varieties are those of the passive and active sides of education. 

Education in the long run is exactly what Socrates said it was. It 
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is not insertion. It is eliciting. It is the drawing out of what is in 
the mind. The most important part of education is this instruction 
of a man in what he has inside of him. 

LaFarce: I noticed that charcoal sketch over the mantelpiece 
as I came in. That is a portrait of Mrs. Hocking, isn’t it? Was that 
done while she was still head of the Shady Hill School? 

Hocxinc: No. We gave farewells to the Shady Hill School in 
’26. It was mature at that time and ready to stand up on its own 
feet. We gave it our blessing, and it has remained mature. 

LaFarce: When was it begun? 

HOockinc: 1915. 

LaFarce: How did that happen? 

Hocxinc: It happened in this way, that a school which our son 
was attending was torn down to make way for a new structure. 
There was a dispersal of the students into various schools, which 
were already overcrowded; and naturally the new students were 
unwelcome. We came to the rescue by gathering a few of them in 
a class on our back porch. They liked the arrangement so well that, 
the next fall, they demanded to continue on the back porch. And, 
without any previous intention, we found ourselves conducting an 
experimental school. 

There was a definite reason for it, however, in this fact: There 
were prevailing in the United States schools at that time two very 
plausible and deadly errors in the idea of education. One was a mis- 
use of Dewey’s idea of learning by doing. The other was the 
“progressive” idea of catering to the interests of the students. Now, 
learning by doing is what everybody does intuitively. We all learn 
to saw wood by sawing wood. There is no doubt about that. But 
when it comes to learning arithmetic by carpeting floors, learning 
becomes trying to learn something by doing something else. In 
other words, you evade the study of arithmetic in order to carpet 
floors by arithmetic. We believed that there was only one way to 
learn to think, and that was by thinking. 

LaFarce: What subjects did Mrs. Hocking herself teach? 

Hocxinc: She taught poetry and history. Poetry came to the 
front in the morning exercises because Mrs. Hocking saw to it that 
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either some poem was read or some child would recite a poem. She 
believed that poetry was the natural way to lead children into what 
I would call painless faith in the world—the faith that does not 
strain for a dogma but that naturally responds to the glory and 
dignity and promise of the world it lives in. 

I might give an example by one of the poems, which I recall in 
part, indicating the growing idea of democracy as a person grows 
older. It is called “Gold Leaves,” by Gilbert Chesterton. It runs 
this way: 

Lo! I am come to autumn 
When all the leaves are gold; 


Grey hairs and golden leaves cry out 
The year and I are old. 


In youth I sought the prince of men, 
Captain in cosmic wars, 

Our Titan, even the weeds would show 
Defiant to the stars. 


But now a great thing in the street 
Seems any human nod, 

Where shift in strange democracy 
The million masks of God. 


In youth I sought the golden flower 
Hidden in wood or wold, 

But I am come to autumn, 
When all the leaves are gold. 


LaF arce: Yes, I can see the uses of poetry. When you were at 
Harvard teaching, you also tried an innovation in teaching. Could 
you describe that experiment? 

Hocxine: I had the impression that discussions by one instructor 
were always incomplete. It was so easy for one instructor to criticize 
another’s ideas in his absence. I thought it would be much more 
living for the students if you criticized the instructor in his pres- 
ence; and he, you. In other words, advanced students, at any rate, 
can learn more from debate than they can from just a say-so. In 
Harvard, I found two colleagues willing to join twice in the experi- 
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ment of a double-headed seminar: Dean Pound, in Law; Alfred 
Whitehead, in Philosophy. These four seminars were among the 
most precious of my educational experiences. 

LaF arce: When you first came to Harvard as a student—I think 
it was 1899, wasn’t it? 

Hockinc: ’99. 

LaFarce: Wasn’t that the beginning of what has since been 
called the golden age of American Philosophy? 

Hocxinc: It was more or less in the midst of the golden age. 
Palmer, who was the beginner of that golden age, brought William 
James into the picture. Then, Palmer and James discovered and 
introduced Royce. Then after James and Royce came Santayana 
as the first graduate of the department brought right on to the fac- 
ulty because of his exceptional talent and brilliancy. Then came 
Minsterberg, a man discovered by James in Germany. There was 
Charles Peirce, an eccentric genius whose thought was so penetrat- 
ing that he was one of the progenitors of pragmatism in this coun- 
try. Peirce was associated with James, but not a member of the 
Harvard staff. 

LaFarce: Could you cite what was the basic contribution of all 
these men to America itself? 

Hocxine: I think it was this, that since all these men, thoroughly 
American, were also thoroughly acquainted with European tradi- 
tions, they could build anew for both continents. Royce had studied 
in Europe; James had lived there: they had the grass roots of Amer- 
ica in their spirits. What they had to say could carry on the great 
conversation of Descartes, Locke, and Kant, of Hegel and Lotze, 
with complete relevance but with a new vision of man in a world 
he could dare to remake. 

LaF arce: In these perplexing times when people tend to take 
their troubles to the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the psycho- 
analyst, what is the role of the philosopher? 

Hocxine: The assumption of psychiatry and psychoanalysis has 
been that if persons are in confusion or despair—suffering from 
neuroses or psychoses—the trouble is internal . . . that there is 
some morbidity which analysis can discover and correct. But it is 
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evident to me that a view of the world which is exclusively sup- 
ported by science may itself bring us to despair. Therefore, I suggest 
that the true cure for a mental malady in nine cases out of ten, or 
perhaps in three cases out of four, would be, as Jung has reported, 
a recovered sense of life’s meaning. In other words, the simple truth 
about the world, as a true philosopher can see it. 

LaFarce: Mr. Hocking, you have told me how incomplete life 
in the city can be. Do you stay here in Madison all year round? 

Hocxinc: I would not be anywhere else in the winter. The win- 
ter has its own beauties. There is always more out-of-doors than 
indoors, in the country. And the out-of-doors has its variety, it has 
its life, it has its seasons. The man who does not go through the 
seasons does not know the movement of life. The movement of life 
in the grass, and the flowers, and the trees, and in the fields is the 
life which is nearest to ours; and it is the best instruction in the life 
of the universe at large. 

LaFarce: You have spoken of creativity in life. That is a much- 
used word, isn’t it, today? 

Hocxinc: Yes. And quite mysterious. Creation is generally sup- 
posed to be making something out of nothing. Creativity, as I mean 
it, is the process of bringing something into existence which other- 
wise would not exist in the universe at all. And that is precisely 
the point at which the artist comes into all human life. The artist 
is the person who brings into being something which otherwise 
would not exist and would not even have been thought of. The 
individual cannot help expressing himself in what he does, and 
what he does is something that no other could possibly have done. 

LaFarce: Then each person can add to the universe in his own 
way? 

Hocxrnec: Each person adds to the universe something which 
otherwise would not exist. Perhaps one might illustrate that by 
music. For instance, in the Sixth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
Pathétique, there is expressed a mood which was undoubtedly, in 
the first place, the mood of the musician. It was he who had suf- 
fered. That suffering could not have been the suffering of any other 
person, still less the suffering of God. For suffering depends upon 
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the finitude of the human being. God, not being ignorant, not 
being limited, could never experience the tragedy of finitude. But 
when the tragedy of finitude is expressed and overcome, as it is in 
the music of this wonderful symphony, there something is un- 
doubtedly added not only to the experience of mankind, but I 
would say to the experience of God. God could not have entered 
into this particular finitude in order to enjoy the triumph which 
is expressed in that marvelous symphony. 

The extraordinary thing is this. That all the important things 
of life are, before they are done, impossible. That sounds like a 
paradox. The problem of bringing up a child is an insoluble prob- 
lem. No one is able to produce a law which will deal with the 
complexities of human problems. No one is fit to take charge of a 
state, become a leader. We may say that the problem confronting 
every one who deals with human life is an impossible problem. 
Yet, it is precisely those things which we are called upon to do. 
Therefore, I say that the glory of human life is that it continually 
confronts the impossible and continually achieves the impossible. 
That is the reason why we must say, beforehand, there is no one 
who can tell just how this thing or that thing can be done; and yet 
it is done, it is solved. We have an insoluble problem in world 
affairs today. But it will be solved. 

LaF arce: Is this solving of the impossible what gives the mind 
its importance in your philosophy? 

Hocxinc: Precisely. It is the function of the mind to dream; and 
in the dreaming and in the vision, you have the clue to your next 
step. 

LaF arce: You say that art is impossible and that we must all 
try the impossible. Do you think that every man should try his hand 
at his own form of art? 

Hocxine: Yes. That is a part of every man’s self-education. One 
has in art—in a work of art—at once the supreme happiness and 
the supreme despair. The supreme happiness because he has before 
him the vision of beauty which he wants to achieve. Supreme de- 
spair because he is continually reminded that he has not achieved 
it. Consequently, there is something infinite in art—the infinite 
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itself beckoning. Through a union of pain, criticism, hope, achieve- 
ment, you have in the continuous work of art a sort of symbol of the 
eternal journey of human life toward a goal which seems to recede 
but which, nevertheless, gives you from time to time the very es- 
sence of satisfaction and joy. 

LaF arcs: I notice that you put your emphasis on what it is that 
the person is trying to achieve—on the goal outside the person 
rather than on an introspective, private expressing of oneself, as 
in the case of the abstract artist today. 

Hocxinc: The aim of self-expression is a curious distortion of 
the aim of art. It is an invitation that abstract art brings to the 
artist at the same time that it limits his work. I saw very definite 
examples of that misleading in a young artist who had achieved an 
Edinburgh Fellowship for three years as a draftsman. We were 
going down the Adriatic Sea together and I noticed that this young 
artist was not taking notes on the things which were beautiful 
around him. He was treasuring them up in himself. I asked him one 
day why it was that he was not noting these lovely things, and lovely 
persons, and lovely activities that were around him. He said, “That 
is not what art is for. I learned in Paris something about the error 
of my ambition.” He said, “You know, art has to express the inner 
feelings of the patient, of the artist.” Then I gave him a little paper 
and he drew for me what to him was his present experience. He 
said, “I have been ill. I have been, so to speak, closed in upon my- 
self. My feeling could be represented in something like this.” He 
drew a sinuous line, coming around to be connected and self- 
enclosing. And he said, “I’ve been shut in like this. Now,” he said, 
“T’m becoming happier and better, and more outreaching. So that 
if I were expressing my present self, it would be something like 
this.” And he drew efflorescences—outgoing squiggles—from vari- 
ous points of the sinuous, almost oval, object. And he said, “Now, 
that is what art really is—it is self-expression.” 

I said, “Yes, but self-expression, unless it is a language which 
other people can understand, will fail in its object; will it not?” 

“Oh,” he said, “they must learn my language.” 

“Ah,” I said. “Well, if I were to interpret your drawing in my 
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own language, I should say it is a potato developing sprouts. ‘That 
would hardly be a replication of your interpretation.” 

LaFarce: A broad question: out of your life, what few points of 
knowledge do you hold closest? 

Hocxinc: That is a difficult question. I could begin, perhaps, by 
saying that I am very concerned with the problem of certainty. I 
believe it extremely important today, in a world which is governed 
by the principle of relativity, to indicate that it is possible to be 
certain about anything. But I wish to enlarge the notion of experi- 
ence to indicate that the most important truths are within us. 
This makes metaphysics, philosophy, theology not remote subjects 
to be reached by long trains of abstract reasoning, not something 
in addition to all the complexities of science which are becoming 
so intricate today, but something more immediate. I am taking the 
position that philosophy in the truths that are most important to 
us is essentially simple, and that when we get away from this sim- 
plicity we lose our immediate hold on truth. The most intimate, 
the most private, is the most universal. That means that everyone 
has his own direct contact with the most real. Now, the real issue 
which springs from this new conception of experience (and throw- 
ing away all the intricacies of philosophy and theology) is this: 
to search out the real. The Chmistian religion regards the real as 
love. The Confucian conception and the Hebrew conception add 
another element which seems to me equally important: the real is 
not only benevolent, kindly, well-disposed, the real has a demand 
to make. It has a requirement. It has a law. And so we have, in our 
attitude toward the real, the element of duty . . . and with the 
element of duty added, then, the question whether duty is split up 
into a few particular commandments or whether it also demands a 
lifework. The demand for a lifework—the invitation, the destiny 
of the individual—that is the great picture which emerges. The 
idea that Confucius was quite right in saying that every man has a 
Ming—a destiny, a heavenly appointment, of which he may be- 
come aware as a personal task. 

There is nothing more significant in illustration of that than 
Confucius’ experience when he was at one time in the village of 
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Kwang, mobbed by a group of politicians who did not want any- 
thing of his doctrine in the state. And he escaped by the aid of his 
disciples, who then reproached him for submitting his valuable 
life to this kind of danger. And Confucius replied, with great dig- 
nity: “Heaven has appointed me to teach this doctrine, and until 
I have done so what can the inhabitants of Kwang do to me?” . . 
an awareness and certitude of mission. 

I take this as an illustration of the kind of certitude which the 
world is now inviting us to take toward ourselves and toward our 
political problems—the idea of the mission. With that comes com- 
plete satisfaction for the human will. Nothing can so completely 
satisfy a life as to know that it has something to do which it can do, 
and which at the same time is needed, and needed by the world at 
large. That would be my final message. 
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JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


Dr. Conant, former President of Harvard, former United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, and former many distinguished 
things, has—as a patriot—devoted his recent years to examination 
of our high schools and junior colleges with an eye to the reforms 
so badly needed—needed, too, in the interest of higher education. 
Dr. Conant is a man of free concepts, and he is exactly what this 
country needs at this moment of educational crisis. 

This talk was held in his New Hampshire retreat, with Nathaniel 
Ober, an educator, who has been associated with Dr. Conant in 
his studies. 


NATHANIEL OBER: Tell me, what defines an educated man in this 
country? 

Dr. James Bryant Conant: In Europe being educated repre- 
sents a status. You have the ability to speak two foreign languages, 
or read them if they are ancient languages. You have been through 
a certain type of school, in lands where only about ten or fifteen 
per cent have that privilege; and this sets you apart. 

Oser: That definition is clear for Europe: the person who is 
educated is a person who can communicate in other languages 
and has a common body of knowledge to communicate about. But 
for this country—what is the definition of an educated person in 
America? 

Conant: I doubt if you could get a hundred Americans, with 
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different backgrounds and different professions, to agree. I think 
you could have a nice argument about it. And we have all seen 
various definitions. Usually, they avoid mention of intellectual 
skills. Pethaps we would simply say that an educated man is a man 
who has an understanding of human society—an understanding of 
the background of our society—a man who has developed his own 
potentialities to the maximum. Those are pretty loose phrases. 
Definitions are always difficult, even in isolated matters. In my 
book Education in a Divided World I often use the phrase “equal- 
ity of opportunity.” Incidentally, when it came to translating that 
into German, I discovered that the nearest equivalent is “equality 
of chance.” 

Ozer: Sounds just a little more speculative, doesn’t it? I remem- 
ber that in your book, and in your lectures on Germany and free- 
dom, you stated a question, really, about the relation between 
education in Germany and the abandonment of freedom in Ger- 
many. And I was wondering, since Germany did have by definition, 
or by reputation, the very best schools really, or a very good school 
system . 

Conant: . . . and universities, yes. 

Ozer: How could you explain that? I mean the explanation of 
the fall of freedom or the abandonment of freedom after World 
War I. 

Conant: It is a question that must trouble everybody who thinks 
about education and talks about it. 

Here, before World War I, every part of German education was 
praised to the skies. Not only the German universities, where every- 
body went from the United States to be trained as professors and 
scientists and scholars, but their whole educational system—in- 
cluding the technical schools and the apprentice schools for ages 
up to fourteen. Everything seemed to be fine, and then came 
World War I. We won't go into the question of the origin of that. 
That’s a complicated subject. 

Then came the Weimar Republic with the same educational 
system being carried on. Then followed the Nazi period; and I 
think this is the most rewarding one to study. Here was a Nazi 
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period in which all the excellencies of German education were 
continued and yet the whole apparatus of education was for in- 
doctrination in the totalitarian state. 

Oser: Didn’t Hitler ruin the German universities? 

Conant: Yes, he:did when he took over. That’s one of the things 
we made a point of in this country when we spoke about the Nazi 
regime. He threw out of the universities those who were opposed 
to his doctrines, and he stopped all discussion of political, social, 
and economic problems except within his framework. But yet you 
know, looking back on the record, one has to admit that as far as 
the advance of physical science is concerned, and some very re- 
stricted areas of scholarships, the universities still flourished. 

Ober: I never realized that. 

Conant: We don’t think enough about the lessons of that Nazi 
period here in the United States. I think that a review of those 
twelve years would show a period in which you did have suppres- 
sion of freedom, suppression of discussion, suppression of differ- 
ences of opinion, but, nevertheless, you continued to have scientific 
research and good technical education. 

Ozer: Then actually an educational system can serve two mas- 
ters, a free one and an unfree one. 

Conant: Yes, I think it can. I feel, in the first place, that the 
German people have really repudiated their Nazi past. A good 
many pieces of evidence can be put forward to show that this is 
the case. Their leaders of opinion, who have been elected to office, 
have been outspoken in their denunciation of Hitler and all his 
works. They have built into the constitution of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany safeguards which, I think, would prevent the col- 
lapse of democratic form of government as it collapsed under the 
Nazis and their propaganda. 

Ozer: Is there anything that has happened in German education 
which would guarantee freedom in Germany in the future? 

Conant: They make a great deal of academic freedom in the 
universities, as they did before the Hitler period. That’s one of 
their great slogans. And it is true that the professors are free to 
express their opinions. The Nazi period is now an interlude which 
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is an example of the past. I think, though, that what has changed 
most in Germany is that, at the school level and at the university 
level, people are concerned about what we are doing in the United 
States about educating the future voters. 

Oser: In this day and age it’s interesting to hear that the Euro- 
peans are looking to American education, at least in one aspect. 

Conant: Some of them are. Of course, others would say, well, 
American education is mass education, et cetera. But I think that 
the thoughtful people who are concerned with the preservation 
of the democratic freedoms in Germany, of individual freedoms, 
are concerned, as we are, that all citizens of a democracy should 
be educated. 

Ozer: It’s interesting that you have had such a close contact 
with Germany throughout the years. 

Conant: It is strange. Of course, it started when I was a chemist. 
When I went to college in 1910, as I entered college, it was then 
assumed that everybody who was going to be a scientist would 
eventually study in Germany. I was sort of brought up by my 
professors at Harvard to think that when I completed my A.B. 
degree and my Ph.D., I would then spend a year in Germany. As 
a matter of fact, I should have, if World War I had not broken 
out. You see, I got my Doctor’s Degree in 1916. So later, in 
1925, I obtained a leave of absence when I was an assistant pro- 
fessor and went to Germany with my wife and a small baby, and 
we spent about eight months there. 

I sort of summed this all up in a strange way in my 25th Anni- 
versary Report. You remember that the Harvard classes at the 
time of the 25th Anniversary asked everybody to sum up what 
had happened to him. I came across the book the other day when 
I was going through this collection here. I will read it to you. Re- 
member, this was 1939, January, when I wrote it, and the Second 
World War was, so to speak, over the horizon. One was very 
troubled about what was going on in Germany. And I said: “In 
twenty-five years, my own emotional reactions to such words as 
pro-German or anti-German have boxed the compass at least twice. 
But neither as a scientist nor as an educational administrator have 
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I been able to forget the existence, past, present, and future, of 
the German people and the close connection between their destiny 
in this century and the future of those aspects of life I hold most 
dear.” 

Oser: Considering your later career, this is a very interesting 
statement. 

Conant: Yes. Immediately thereafter, of course, I got involved 
in all the war work which was a direct consequence of Hitler’s ag- 
gression; and spent four or five years developing all sorts of things 
for war purposes—helping Dr. Vannevar Bush mobilize science, 
and so on. 

Ozer: Wasn’t the atomic bomb part of this? 

Conant: The atomic bomb was one of the things we were con- 
cerned with. The Manhattan District was organized. I was Dr. 
Bush’s deputy in organizing the Manhattan Project from the scien- 
tific and technical side. Then, in 1953, early in 753, President 
Eisenhower asked me to go to Germany as High Commissioner. 
I stayed High Commissioner for two years. When Germany be- 
came sovereign, a Federal Republic, that is, I became Ambassador; 
so I was four years in Germany. You know, even those four years 
in Germany have had an influence on what I am doing now. In a 
sense, I think that my experience with Germans in explaining 
American education is responsible for our present study of the 
American comprehensive high school. 

Oser: How is that? I’m not sure I understand. 

Conant: Because I felt that I ought to be able to answer their 
specific questions about what goes on in a high school. I knew 
that I had actually rarely been in a high school, and that’s why 
you and IJ have been to so many high schools in these last months. 
I think we were right in deciding to go to those schools where 
less than half the boys and girls were going to college. In such 
a school you see something very characteristic of America you 
wouldn’t find anywhere else: trying under one roof to give a good 
vocational program and a good education for future voters . . 
and at the same time trying to do what should be done for those 
who are going to be the professional men and women, the aca- 
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demically talented. This is an undertaking that’s purely American. 

Osrr: Did you expect an amount of difference between school 
and school—the differences we have actually found this year? 

Conant: No, I didn’t. In the first place, I had no idea that 
there was as much difference between the suburban high school, 
where ninety per cent of the families want their boys and girls 
to go to college, and the schools where less than half do. Then, © 
as you know, we found big differences in schools from community 
to community, even though the schools look alike on paper before 
you see them. This is a very important point that is neglected. 
Then, too, I had no idea of how many small high schools there 
were in some states. I am now convinced that these small high 
schools just can’t do a job for the able boys and girls, nor for 
those who ought to take vocational work. I suppose we have hardly 
found a school, have we?—we have found a few—where the in- 
struction in foreign language was satisfactory from the point of 
view of one language being studied long enough? 

Oser: I can’t remember the figures, but it seemed to me that in 
a great majority of the schools students carried a foreign language 
for only two years. In some schools the students couldn’t go beyond 
the two years with one foreign language because the third year 
just was not offered. 

Conant: Remember, we asked some of the students, “Can you 
read a newspaper in the language?” They acted as though we had 
asked them if they could jump over the moon. 

Oser: One of the things that surprised me most was this differ- 
ence between the programs for the boys and the girls in the schools 
we went to. 

Conant: I wouldn’t have predicted that at all, a complete sur- 
prise to me, too. I suppose there has hardly been a school where 
the girls have taken four years of mathematics and three years of 
science in any numbers. Of course, I am talking about the able 
boys and girls. 

Ozer: What surprised me is how important guidance officers 
really are. 

Conant: Yes, they are very important. Their point of view must 
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determine so much what these really able boys and girls are going 
to elect. 

Ozer: And in some cases, some of the wrong students were 
taking the academic program; and some of the ones that should 
be, weren’t. 

Conant: The guidance officers, to some extent perhaps, wouldn’t 
agree with our diagnosis, namely, that in the national interests these 
able students—fifteen to twenty per cent—ought to take a stiff 
academic program so that, when they are professional men and 
women, they will have a knowledge of mathematics and of science 
on which to build when in college or university. And they should 
know, while in high school, what it is like really to have mastered 
a foreign language. This is completely missing for the most part in 
the schools we have been to. 

Now, if I went back to Germany and tried to make a speech be- 
fore a German audience—in my German, for what it’s worth— 
and tried to explain to them the American high school I could 
certainly do a much better job now that our firsthand studies are 
complete. I think I would say to them that I had been in high 
schools of a type they couldn’t imagine, really. It’s true. High 
schools in which there would be a minority of students who were 
able to study for four years such subjects as foreign languages, 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. High schools in which the 
majority of the students were being guided into vocational pro- 
grams of different sorts—the girls studying stenography; and the 
boys in automotive, woodworking, and construction shops. Almost 
all the students are, I think I could say, getting a pretty good gen- 
eral education in English composition, in English and American 
literature, and in democracy and our American heritage through 
history. 

All of that would surprise Germans because they would say, 
well, we never heard of such an institution; and, very politely, they 
might be skeptical about my report. 

Oser: I wonder if you would have a lot of difficulty in explaining 
the existence of the four-year liberal arts college? How do you 
explain it to a German audience? 
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Conant: I think trying to explain a liberal arts college or a four- 
year undergraduate college in a big university to a German is just 
about as impossible a thing as you could imagine. Because they 
think of a university as a place where you go to study law or medi- 
cine, or theology . . . or to be a research scientist or an engineer 
—although that’s done in a different kind of university in Ger- 
many. But that you go to a university or an undergraduate part for 
general education! That is not in the European tradition at all. 

Oser: Your European boy will go directly from the secondary 
school to what we would call a specialized university. 

Conant: That’s right; and the whole transition is a very abrupt 
one. The last two years of their pre-university school would give 
this general education. Also, their definition of a general education 
would be quite different from ours—much more emphasis on for- 
eign languages, history, mathematics, and science. 

The two patterns are so different. Of course, our pattern is hardly 
a pattern because we could name an exception for almost any 
generalization about higher education in the United States. 

Ozer: One might be the engineering school. In this case we are 
a lot closer to the European pattern. Isn’t that true? 

Conant: That’s right. Students here in the United States go 
directly from high school to the engineering school. This is the one 
profession perhaps in which the student starts immediately on his 
professional work after graduation from high school. It’s interest- 
ing that, here in the United States, engineering should have de- 
veloped differently from law and medicine. I should think one 
could say the standard pattern in the United States for the edu- 
cation of future lawyers and doctors is that they go from high 
school to an undergraduate liberal arts college—either separate or 
part of a university; and then, after three or four years, go into a 
professional law school or a professional medical school. Of course, 
personally, I think much the best pattern—and one wishes that it 
existed all over the United States—is the pattern of law and medi- 
cine. 

Oser: Would you feel the same way about the preparation of 
teachers? 
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Conant: I should think one would make a distinction between 
the teachers in the grades up to grade eight, and then the teachers 
in grades nine to twelve. 

I am prejudiced, but I would think that the method we de- 
veloped at Harvard some twenty years ago had merit. You know, 
the Master of Arts in teaching was, I think, an invention of the 
Harvard group at that time. It involved having the graduate of 
a liberal arts college come to the university and enroll in two 
faculties—a faculty of arts and sciences (and that faculty would 
certify the student’s knowledge of his subject matter) and a faculty 
of education (and that faculty would certify his or her competence 
in the fields of education and apprentice teaching). 

I don’t know how it is done at Harvard now. I have almost made 
a point of not keeping in touch because I think ex-college presi- 
dents should not be seen or heard in the colleges with which they 
were connected. I think you have to leave your problems to your 
successor. Perhaps you know how it is now in Harvard? Do they 
still have the Master of Arts in teaching essentially as I have out- 
lined it? In fact, you got your degrees— 

Ozer: Yes, very definitely. I received a Master of Arts and Teach- 
ing Degree from Harvard. Not only is it still going at Harvard but 
the same pattern has been adopted by several other institutions. 
The M.A. in teaching is becoming really quite popular in about 
five or six. institutions of higher learning in our country. 

Conant: Well, that’s interesting. You know, I think that some 
kind of cooperative effort between faculties of education and facul- 
ties of arts and sciences is badly needed. 

Oser: As far as teaching goes, the present concern seems to be 
mostly for the number of science teachers and the teaching of 
science in preparing science teachers. 

Conant: I have been interested as we have gone around and 
talked to the science teachers—physics and chemistry and biology 
—how much the situation has changed in my lifetime. When 
Professor Black and I wrote that textbook in chemistry which was 
used in the early twenties, the teaching of chemistry was quite 
different from what it is now. In those days, the student had not 
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been subjected to all this information about current science which 
he now gets from the radio and the television and the papers, et 
cetera. You could start with a much less sophisticated student. I’m 
amazed, today, when I talk to these teachers how much they have 
to assume that the children know before they ever come into the 
classroom. I think this makes teaching of science very difficult. 
Then, of course, everybody is now talking about how everybody 
should be literate in science. This is quite a difficult undertaking. 

Ozer: I’m not sure that I understand completely what you 
mean by literacy in science. 

Conant: Well, I’m not sure I know myself. People say you 
can’t live in the modern world unless you understand science. 
Well, you know, I have written a bit about that and had some 
ideas on it. To my mind, understanding science involves not only 
knowing some of the very simple basic principles of the physical 
and biological sciences but having some understanding of how a 
chemist as a chemist operates, and how a physicist as a physicist 
behaves when he is in the laboratory, the biologist as a biologist 
. . . how they behave when they are advancing their science, not 
when they are applying it as technologists. That is a difficult thing 
to do, though. 

Oser: There certainly is a percentage of our youth in high school 
who study science as a science, isn’t that so? 

Conant: I would advocate the teaching of biology in high 
school, say in the ninth or tenth grade, for everyone. I think that, 
whatever a person’s academic ability, he or she can understand 
something of how a biologist operates as a scientist. Then I think, 
as in the schools we have seen, perhaps the upper third of the 
class in terms of academic ability would take chemistry, and they 
would understand something about how a chemist operates. 

And this relatively small group, the fifteen per cent we have 
been talking about the most, the people who can take four years 
of mathematics and foreign language, this group should take a 
good physics course with a good deal of mathematics in it—and 
this is the group that ought to go on to college. 
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Ozer: Would you argue that all people who go to college ought 
to have this much science? 

Conant: I would think so, if you assume that all who go to col- 
lege are in this upper fifteen per cent. Now, of course, we know 
there are lots of others—whether they should or not have much 
science, it’s not much use arguing. 

Oxser: What’s going to happen to the four-year liberal arts 
college when this flood of students hits it that’s predicted in the 
next ten years? 

Conant: What I think ought to happen is that the four-year 
liberal arts colleges and the undergraduate departments of the 
university ought not to increase their size or enrollment. I said 
some time ago [ thought that what ought to happen would be that 
the United States should increase the number of the two-year junior 
colleges or community colleges. ‘Then the four-year liberal arts col- 
leges and the universities could be more selective as a consequence. 

Oser: Could it be possible for the students who go to a junior 
college to transfer at the end of two years to a four-year college? 

Conant: Oh, yes, this is very important. You must not have the 
two-year colleges just terminal. 

Ozer: One of your top recommendations, I take it, would be 
that we expand the two-year college, right? And, secondly, that 
we eliminate the too-small high school? 

Conant: That’s right. I should think those are two things that 
seem to me of great importance. We have talked about the im- 
portance of eliminating the small high school. I think if we could 
expand the two-year college and in so doing raise the standards 
of the four-year college institutions, these would all be important 
accomplishments. 

Oser: It’s really a matter of toughening up and improving the 
existing pattern which is there already? 

Conant: That’s right. Unless you call the elimination of the 
small high school a radical change, I would say no radical changes 
in American pattern are necessary. But it should be tightened up. 
Above all, the able student should be stimulated to work harder in 
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many a school, and in many a college too. 

Oser: Do you think if this happened in the next fifteen or 
twenty years or so that we would then be in a position to face the 
Soviet challenge we hear so much about? 

Conant: Yes, I do. I think we could meet the Soviet challenge, 
though I must say I’m always confused when people talk about 
the Soviet challenge because I’m not quite sure what is in mind. 
It’s my view that this is going to be a very long struggle. I think 
we are in for a long competition with a totally different way of 
life. I was impressed by the reports from Russia to that extent. 
They are expanding their industry; they have expanded their edu- 
cational system; they do not propose to waste any talent. We should 
not waste our talent. That means we should have these able stu- 
dents well trained at the high school and college level. If the gov- 
ernment is sure that we should increase the total number of en- 
gineers and scientists, I think we should be told that . . . and 
that our engineering schools should be correspondingly increased 
in size. Though I fancy it’s the top talent we really want. We want 
the very first-rate creative scientist. I think we will get our share 
of them if we can improve the educational system in the ways 
we have talked about. 

Two other things are very much involved in this competition 
with the Soviet world. We must keep our economic life healthy. 
If we fall into a world-wide depression, such as the thirties, I think 
the whole European situation would change enormously. My op- 
timism about Germany which I spoke of earlier is based on two 
assumptions: first, that there will be no world-wide economic de- 
pression; and secondly, that NATO will remain strong. I think we 
must keep our allies in strong condition around the world. We 
must compete successfully with the Soviets in the slowly develop- 
ing countries. But, above all, we must continue to develop and 
protect our way of life. It is the survival of the free world—that 
is the competition in which we are really involved. 
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PEARL BUCK 


Pearl Buck had a Chinese childhood. She speaks of it here as “a 
sort of golden haze of many pleasures”—the street theaters with 
jugglers, performing animals, and the candy men who blew up 
balls of candy into shapes of flowers. When she grew older, she 
came to know the peasant of the good earth—his hard life and his 
warm family life—as the present communistic “war lords” may not 
yet understand him. 

Her memories are recollected in this talk with her stepdaughter- 
in-law, an editor in American book publishing, Mrs. Richard ]. 
Walsh, Jr. The conversation was held, in 1959, on the terrace of 
Pearl Buck’s home in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The Pulitzer 
and Nobel Prizes have both been awarded to her work, 


Mrs. RicHarp J. Watsu, JR.: Mother, it’s so wonderful to be 
down here in the Pennsylvania countryside again. That is, if it 
doesn’t rain. 

Miss Peart Buck: Well, I can see it’s getting gray, and some 
haze in the distance. 

Watsu: You know, those willow trees are so beautiful. They are 
almost trailing on the ground now. 

Miss Buck: I planted those years ago because I grew up among 
willows. And you see that one over there by the barn I planted as 
a little switch—not as a switch for children, though. You know, I 
grew up among willows in China, those drooping green branches. 
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I don’t think it would be home without them. 

Watsu: What made you choose this part of the country? Was 
it because of the children? 

Miss Buck: Partly. It’s a very genial countryside, nothing severe 
about it; and it’s halfway between work in New York and my 
little Carol, as you know. Then, it’s wonderful countryside for roses, 
as well as children. 

Watsu: When we were driving over the bridge this morning, 
I noticed Welcome House—the haven to which you bring chil- 
dren for adoption, and I noticed the farmhouse. Are there any 
children left there now, Mother? 

Miss Buck: Well, our very first children, before Welcome House 
became an adoption agency, are growing up. The eldest is married 
and lives in Hawaii; and the next eldest is married and has two 
children; and the third one is in the Marines. A few others are 
growing up, but of course all our children get adopted now. We 
don’t keep them. 

Watsu: I think—I know you say you don’t remember the sta- 
tistics—eighteen years of your early life were spent in China. Don’t 
you think that influenced all your attitudes toward family life? 

Miss Buck: It certainly did. I think more in human relationships 
than in anything else: the relationship of the young to the old, 
the old to the young, of friends to friends, of children to parents. 
All my feelings on such human relationships are undoubtedly 
Asian more than American. 

Watsu: How did the Chinese way of life affect how you brought 
up all the children you adopted—how you handled me and all 
the others you have adopted? 

Miss Buck: As you know, I’m very much a Chinese mother. I 
suppose, we must say that. All I can say is that I never had any 
problem children. So, perhaps that’s as good a way as any of 
summing it up. 

Watsu: How is it that the Chinese way of spoiling children, 
let’s say, until they are seven or eight years of age—which is really 
very close to what the modern psychologists think—seems to fit in 
so wonderfully with the life of today? What is it in the Chinese 
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thinking that made them feel that this was the way to handle a 
child? 

Miss Buck: They believed that there is an age in which to learn 
everything. If you try to teach a child too young, he can’t learn 
it. You just wear yourself out and ruin your own temper, and his 
too. For example, you shouldn’t teach a child before two years of 
age certain things that he can only learn after he is two; or five, 
or seven, or ten. As they used to say, you should wait “until his 
wisdom has opened.” 

WatsH: What happens when you have to impose discipline? 
After all, there must come a point in the Chinese family when 
he must learn. 

Miss Bucx: Well, when they misbehave at the wrong place, let’s 
say, they are simply removed, put somewhere else. Someone al- 
ways took the child out when he had a tantrum. It’s very strange, 
but it’s no fun to have a tantrum if nobody is watching. 

Wats: Was Mr. Kung the one who started you on all your 
studies? I have often heard you talk about him and you wrote about 
him in My Several Worlds. 

Miss Buck: My parents were not like any other missionaries. 
‘They went to China with a great respect for the civilization and 
the religions of China. My mother struggled to teach me the mod- 
ern subjects in the morning, in between her other activities. But in 
the afternoon, at two o’clock, Mr. Kung arrived—a very dignified, 
slender, Chinese scholar. He was white-haired when I knew him, 
certainly gray-haired, with a little scraggly beard of a few hairs 
on his chin. The Chinese are not a hairy people, as you know. In 
fact, they look down on us because we tend to grow more hair 
than they do; and therefore they think we’re nearer the animal areas 
than they are. At any rate, Mr. Kung came every day, and I had to 
go through the usual routine of the Chinese scholar. I respected 
him very much, was very fond of him, as a matter of fact. And he 
inculcated obedience to parents. In fact, although he was then a 
man of fifty-five to sixty, he religiously obeyed his mother, who 
was over eighty. If it were rainy, he couldn’t come out because his 
mother wouldn’t let him for fear of getting his feet wet; and he 
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had to wear his rain shoes. 

Watsu: I know he was no great philosopher, but he was a fine 
teacher. What was the one thing that you learned from him that I 
think you’ve always mentioned, about cause and effect? 

Miss Bucx: Of course, I know that today cause and effect is 
rather discredited by philosophers. The new science and the scien- 
tists have brought us an entirely different conception of the uni- 
verse. For example, we realize now that there are free particles of 
matter and energy which apparently obey no law whatever and are 
quite free of cause and effect. But the ancient Chinese philosophy 
was like the Cartesian philosophy of the West. It was Descartes 
who taught that cause and effect were very closely related. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kung, everything that had been (that had hap- 
pened) had its cause, and every act and every thought had its effect. 
This led to a sort of fatalism, I must say. But it also led one to 
assume a great deal of responsibility. 

Mr. Kung taught me manners as much as anything else. I had 
always to stand when he came in and always to wait till he had 
sat down and settled himself before I sat down. He taught me that 
when I went anywhere I must always tell my parents when I was 
going, after having their permission, of course. And when I got 
back, no matter what my age, I must report to them that I was 
back, in order to spare them any worry about me. All of that in- 
struction also made things pleasant for the parents. 

Wats: One of my favorites of all the stories you have written 
is “The Beech Tree,” in which you talked about a grandfather, 
and how his grandchild really taught the mother and father what 
it meant to have an old person in the house. I loved that story 
dearly. Was that something that was Chinese in you? 

Miss Buck: Oh, yes, it was. My parents lived with me—my 
mother until she died, and my father until he was eighty—and I 
enjoyed them so much when they grew old. I always enjoyed them, 
but I really think I enjoyed them more when they were older be- 
cause they became more purely what they were. 

Watsu: Do you think family life in China is the same today 
under the Communists as it was before? 
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Miss Bucx: I’m sure it’s not the same, partly because the old 
family life was based on the precepts of Confucius, and the Com- 
munists have rejected Confucius. You know, Confucius was the one 
who laid down so specifically the rules for human relationships. 

Watsu: What were some of those rules? 

Miss Bucx: The human relationships began with the respon- 
sibility of the ruler to the subject; of the subject to the ruler; the 
citizen to the prince. And, then, of proper behavior between parent 
and child—responsibility of the parent to the child, child to the 
parent, teacher to the pupil, pupil to the teacher, friend to friend. 
Every human relationship was covered by specific rules of be- 
havior—always based on mutual respect and responsibility. 

Growing up asa child in China was very easy because the people 
had lived with these principles for so long that everything, even 
the house, was arranged accordingly. When you entered into the 
living room of a family, for example, you knew exactly which chairs 
you were supposed to sit in at your level. The father and mother 
sat to the nght and left of the central table, and you sat nearer 
and nearer to the door, depending on how young you were and 
what your position was. And there wasn’t any feeling of inferiority 
because you knew that in time you, too, would sit in the highest 
place. 

Watsu: You mentioned that the Communists were trying to 
break up family life in China. How are they going about it? 

Miss Buck: They have done it by separating husband and wife 
—putting the women into factories and into building work. So 
that men and women can only meet—husbands and wives can 
only meet—at certain specified times. I read that they are allowed 
to spend one and two nights a month together. Old people are 
being put into old people’s homes, and the children are taken 
from parents and put into orphanages, where, I am afraid, the 
death rate is very high. 

Watsu: I think you told us a long time ago that you firmly be- 
lieved that if the peasant and the intellectual were divided the 
dynasty in China would fall. Do you think there’s that division 
today? 
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Miss Buck: As I remember it, what I said was that no revolu- 
tion in China was ever successful unless the peasant and the intel- 
lectual united. The peasant and everybody revered learning. As I 
have often told you, one of the sights I used to see on a village 
road was a Chinese peasant who couldn’t read or write picking 
up a bit of printed paper which he thought was sacred; and he 
would carry it to the nearest shrine and burn it as incense to the 
gods. 

You know, communism came to China in 1921, a very long 
time ago, and Mao Tse-tung, the present leader, was actually ex- 
pelled from the Russian Communists because he said the Chinese 
could not follow the Russian pattern and that the Chinese peasant 
and the intellectual must unite. However, I must say that the Rus- 
sian pattern has prevailed in China; and it has a very Russian type 
of communism, I’m afraid. 

Watsu: I was reading the other day that those who are in the 
upper echelon of Soviet planning, policy planning, seem to feel 
that they now have a tiger by the tail in China. Do you agree? 

Miss Buck: Well, I should hate to have any country—I should 
hate to see my country get involved in a war with China. It’s a 
country to admire and, I must say, partly to fear. The Chinese are 
very intelligent people. They are not stupid; they are not peasants 
in the common peasant sense. They’re a selected people. For over 
four thousand years, they’ve lived on one piece of land, and natural 
selection has kept the best of them alive—six hundred millions of 
them now, I think. So that’s a formidable human group. Of course, 
Russia should be afraid. 

Watsu: In My Several Worlds you said it was a sort of paradox 
that American—and I mean United States—political behavior had 
reversed itself in this way: That, correctly, the United States had 
been against communism, but that, incorrectly, we later assumed 
that this meant we had to be for communism’s opponents. How 
has that affected our position in the Far East and among other 
countries? 

Miss Bucx: We have been continually embarrassed by the fact 
that we have had to stand, for example, with the Netherlands 
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when the peoples of Indonesia were fighting against Dutch im- 
petialism. We have had to stand with the French when the Indo- 
Chinese were fighting for their freedom from the French empire 
builders. So, here we are with these wonderful principles of free- 
dom and liberty, independence, et cetera . . . and our best friends 
are the peoples who have done most to violate those very principles. 
This created a terrible feeling of shock in the peoples of Asia. 

Watsu: I was going to ask you before, who in your opinion 
were the wisest men of the ages in China? 

Miss Bucx: Well, that’s another one of those enormous ques- 
tions. Of course, Chinese civilization is very much based on two 
men: Confucius—K’ung Fu-tse, as the Chinese called him— 

Watsu: Say it again, Mother. 

Miss Buck: K’ung Fu-tse. And Lao-tse. And they had some- 
what the same relationship that Plato and Aristotle had. 

Confucius was a man of order and rules and believed that every- 
thing could be as harmoniously ruled as the melodies and notes in 
music. He believed, as a matter of fact, that everybody ought to 
learn music so that their minds could be ordered and harmonious. 

But Lao-tse rather ridiculed Confucius for being fussy, and he 
took great pleasure in being rather reckless when Confucius came 
to see him, often refused to see him at all. So, we have those two 
spirits in the Chinese, one the spirit of rebellion, fostered by Lao- 
tse, and the other the spirit of order and harmony, which came 
from Confucius. 

We also have someone like Hu Shih, who now is an old gentte- 
man living in this country. The chief thing that he did was to say 
that the literature of China should be written in the vernacular. 
I should explain that all the literature, even when I was growing 
up—what was called real literature—was always written in the 
classical Chinese, which bore about the same relationship to or- 
dinary, everyday speech as Latin does to English. The intellectual 
had to master that old (and I did, too), that old Wen-Yen Chi- 
nese, which was very difficult, as well as the vernacular. 

But Hu Shih made the tremendous revolution of writing, and 
he wrote most beautifully, in the vernacular . . . so that students 
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and people who were not specialists in Wen-Yen, could under- 
stand what was being said. That was a tremendous revolution. 

WatsH: You know, so many times people write to you—I’ve 
seen the letters—and they say that your style seems to have been 
influenced in particular by the Bible and by early Chinese writings. 
Is that true? 

Miss Buck: Well, I don’t know how much I absorbed of the Bi- 
ble. I used to read it, you know. But I think my style, at least in 
my Chinese books—and people tell me my American books are 
quite different—my books about China are based on translation 
from the Chinese. I think in Chinese, and translate it as I write. 
Chinese is a very beautiful language, but it has no Latin roots, 
as ours does; no French roots. It’s itself, you see. It has almost no 
prepositions. And the verb forms are very simple, so that actually 
when you translate it, it sounds simple—the way the King James 
Version does. 

Watsu: I think the Chinese are supposed to disdain the novel 
as an art form, or at least that was something Mr. Kung preached 
to you, wasn’t it? 

Miss Buck: In Chinese, the novels are called “‘yea-shih” or wild 
writing, wild literature; not literature at all. So, I grew up feeling 
a little inferior because I always loved novels. 

Watsu: Of your own books, what are some of your favorites? 

Miss Bucx: I don’t have any. No, I don’t think so. I can’t think 
of any. It would bore me to death to read the earlier ones, I’m 
sure. 

As a matter of fact, as you know, when a book comes from the 
publisher—just as my new book has just come from my publisher 
in the last day or so—I read it through once, mainly to see what 
typographical errors there are, if any, and just to see how it adds 
up; and then I don’t look at it again, ever. 

Watsu: Speaking of the new book—it’s Command the Morn- 
ing, isn’t it? That’s a long cry from The Good Earth. I was won- 
dering whether or not it was your winning the Nobel Prize in— 
was it 1938, when you met Enrico Fermi? Did that start you on 
the study of atomic physics and physicists? 
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Miss Buc: No, it began before that because I have always been 
interested in the structure of the universe, where the core of en- 
ergy is. 

Watsu: Did you write about this in your new novel? 

Miss Buck: Yes, I did. It’s a novel about scientists. 

Watsu: I take it then that a writer must find his material where 
he can—and somehow you have. Is that why you wrote a story 
once—The Tiger, I think it was called—about war lords? 

Miss Buc: Yes, because I was living in an age of war lords; and 
that’s what Sons was about, after The Good Earth, if you remem- 
ber. That was part of my life, war life. I lived under a war lord. 
I mean by that he was our ruler. And a very comical old character 
he was because he made the most immense preparations to go 
out to do battle with other war lords; and he swore to us he would 
not come back—he would either win or come back in his coffin. 
But he lost; and he came back grinning like an ape and sitting up 
in his coffin smoking a large cigar. 

Watsu: How did the people take it? 

Miss Buck: Oh, they roared with laughter. They loved him. 
They forgave him everything. 

Watsu: You have always said that you had a very happy child- 
hood, and I wonder what are some of the pleasures you remember? 

Miss Buck: I suppose the reason I had a happy childhood was 
partly because the Chinese share everything so much. I can re- 
member so well walking along a Chinese street in the summer- 
time, and all of life was there. People had their doors open, they 
had their chairs out in the streets. These were not the wealthy 
people, but the everyday people. They were making jokes, they were 
laughing. The children ran around. That’s not to say there weren’t 
beggars on the streets, but even the beggars were rather a gay lot. 
I’m afraid they were beggars because they wanted to be beggars. 
Except, sometimes, because of a catastrophe such as famine and 
flood. But life seemed merry. The children were always very well 
loved and always very cheerful and happy. And there were the 
wonderful special occasions which I have told you about before. 

Watsu: The Feast of the Golden Lanterns and such? 
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Miss Buck: Yes, the Feast of the Lanterns. I remember as a child 
we were always given lanterns, usually by our nurse or friends or 
someone, little rabbit lanterns made of white paper stretched over 
bamboo frames—lanterns that were in two parts. A horse, the front 
of the horse you would fasten on your stomach, and the back of 
the horse on your rear; and you paraded up and down the streets 
with everybody else with these lanterns. 

And there were lovely boat festivals when the lights were thrown 
into the river in memory of a river-god. 

I enjoyed Chinese theater very much and went very often. There 
were street theaters and all sorts of performing animals, jugglers, 
so that any market place was not only a place of buying but a place 
of entertainment. There were candy-men, who blew up balls of 
candy—I don’t know exactly how they did it. I’m afraid it wasn’t 
very hygienic, but of course we didn’t think about that. They blew 
up balls of taffy into the shapes of animals, and people, and flowers. 
Everything was done to please and amuse people. And the Chi- 
nese love to laugh. I remember my childhood enwrapped in a sort 
of golden haze of many pleasures. 

Watsu: You grew up, I know, as part of a white minority in 
China. This, you have always said, influenced your very strong 
feeling that there should be absolutely no prejudice because of 
race or color. 

Miss Buck: It’s quite true that my whole life has been affected 
by the fact that I was one of a small group, a white group, in a 
brown-skinned country. The Chinese were very kind to me, you 
know that. But they made no bones about the fact that they 
didn’t think my blue eyes were the proper color. And I remember 
that my old nurse made a little cap when I was small so I could 
cover up my hair, which was then yellow. So, I was aware of the 
fact that I was the wrong color. That has given me an under- 
standing of other peoples. For example, the Negro in my own 
country, I have a very close feeling for his situation because I know 
what it is to be inferior in color. Of course, I think brown people 
are beautiful, as well as white people; and these color things don’t 
matter. That made me perhaps the more ready to think of the 
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children born in this country of mixed race, or mixed Asian and 
American races, who did have a very hard time. I came to know 
them, as I have told you, by setting up the adoption agency of 
Welcome House. 

Watsu: How are they being received, these children? 

Miss Buck: Very well. In the first place, the people who want 
to adopt these children are almost without exception superior peo- 
ple—people of superior education, of world view, and of under- 
standing of the basic principles which underlie human equality. 
They are more or less leaders in their own communities or they 
are people who hold the respect of other people; and so the chil- 
dren go into homes that are above the average. 

I want to stop here to tell you a very interesting thing. The 
graduates of missionary schools were the real revolutionists of 
China. But the graduates of the missionary schools had not studied 
Chinese philosophy, music, poetry, history, essay writing, et cetera, 
which is what the Chinese schools taught. The missionary schools 
were modern schools—modern, Western schools—where they 
taught arithmetic, et cetera, such as we teach. These Chinese 
couldn’t pass the imperial examinations. And that made a whole 
body of Western-trained, impatient, rebellious young men— 
mainly men, some women—who had no jobs because they couldn’t 
pass the government examinations. So, they began to think, “If 
we can’t get jobs with the government, we had better overthrow 
the government and set up one of our own.” 

Sun Yat-sen was one of the group of young modern Chinese who 
tried, who believed in overthzowing the old government, felt the 
old government was totally rotten and that they should have a 
government based on the American system. In desperation Sun 
Yat-sen, who was really a good man but perhaps a dreamer, as many 
good men are, asked the Western powers, different governments, 
to help him establish this modern government—asked our gov- 
ernment, too, asked our American people. But none gave him the 
total help he wanted. And in 1921 he consented to recognizing 
the Communist party in China. 

Watsu: So, we lost a golden opportunity. 
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Miss Bucx: We lost a marvelous opportunity. We have lost 
many good opportunities in China, and today are still losing them. 
We are just as responsible for the Bamboo Curtain as anybody 
else, I grieve to say. 

Watsu: To turn from politics, what is the basis of the Chinese 
conception of art? 

Miss Buck: You mean how is it different from ours, perhaps? 

Wats: Yes. What makes it Chinese and different from any- 
thing else in the world? 

Miss Bucx: A Chinese artist never copies from life. If he wants 
to do a landscape, he goes and lives in the landscape, he watches 
it, he dreams about it, he may write about it. Then he goes quite 
away alone and paints what he thinks is the essential spiritual inner 
meaning of that landscape. 

Watsu: Does this in any way grow out of this philosophy of 
the Yang and the Yin? 

Miss Buck: Well, yes, in a sense. They believe in harmony, and 
the Yang is the male essence. Yin is the female in the whole uni- 
verse. So, when those two elements are in harmony and equality 
—not the same, you know, but in balance—they believe that har- 
mony in life results. I believe that, too. 

Curiously enough, however, we of the West have taken our 
concept of male and female from the ancient Jews. There, of course, 
the paternalistic and autocratic aspects of the male element pre- 
dominate—the legend of Eve being made from a rib of Adam. 
That is very far indeed from the Eastern beliefs, where the legend 
is that the male and female were created entirely separately, but 
equally. That’s why you see that design of Yang and Yin, you 
know, the round circle with half of it Yin and half of it Yang— 
equal but different. 

Watsu: I have often heard you say that you thought the Eastern 
woman in her way was much freer than the Western woman, 
although we have always thought otherwise. What have you 
meant? 

Miss Buck: I think that’s true because she knows what she is 
meant to be, and she is what she wants to be. Do you see? And 
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in a rural society such as old China was, where the family was the 
important unit, the woman had a very important part. 

In North China, where I used to live, women spoke of their 
husbands as “wai ren”—my outside person, the person who con- 
trols the outside affairs. And the man would speak of his wife as my 
woman who controls my house and my family, “nei ren”—my 
inside person—with equal respect. 

Watsu: Do you think that in some ways, subconsciously, we 
Americans want the world to be Americanized just as the Russians 
want it to be Communist? 

Miss Buck: I suppose there are many of us who think that be- 
cause our way of life is the best for us it would be the best for 
everybody. I suppose there are some of us who think that. But I 
hope that our own principles upon which this nation was built 
will convince us and others that what we believe in for ourselves 
—liberty, equality, the pursuit of happiness—will be extended to 
other peoples so freely that they will find their own kind of happi- 
ness. 

Watsu: In other words, you have said in your autobiography 
that you are of several worlds, you really are only of one world. 

Miss Buck: Well, of course, that’s true. We are all only of one 
world. We don’t all know it. But the time is coming when we 
must know it. We will be compelled by life itself, by livelihood, 
and safety, and security, and all those things which we need .. . 
we will all be compelled to realize that we must live together as 
a family of nations. 

Watsu: Is that what the Onent teaches you, then? 

Miss Buck: Yes, living together. We must remember—I never 
forget it-—that it was the Chinese who first said, “All men are 
brothers, and under heaven all are one family.” 

Those are ancient Chinese teachings, long before the Christian 
religion was founded by Jesus. Such were common sayings to the 
great men of China. So, certainly we are one world. If we don’t 
know it, it’s dangerous. 

But I think we are beginning to know it, more and more. That 
does not mean that any of us must give up our nationhood or our 
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differences or the variety in our cultures. We can enjoy one another 
and allow each other freedom within the limits of what is best for 
all of us. 
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JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


Ina world churning with doubts and fears, a quiet voice urging men 
to use the knowledge that is within themselves cannot often make 
itself heard. But such a voice belongs to Father John LaFarge, 
Jesuit and liberal, who has fought for things of the spirit and against 
. social, racial, and economic injustice. 

Father LaFarge has been known and admired by intellectuals 
from Henry Adams to Archibald MacLeish. 

He talks with the American historian and television producer, 
Richard Heffner. 





FATHER JOHN LaFarce: You asked about the seeds of the future 
being laid at the present time. There are two responses. One is 
that the conditions of life are continually evolving; we have tre- 
mendous increases in population and communications between 
men. The other, I am particularly interested in: the seeds of the 
future will be made by our own personal decisions. Those last 
decisions are, in my mind, what distinctly make history. 

Ricuarp HzrrNer: What are the areas in which you think we 
are now going to have to make those decisions? 

LaFarce: There is the terrific area of war and peace. But I don’t 
go into that question. 

HeErFFner: Why not, Father LaFarge? 

LaF arce: For the simple reason that to me it is perfectly plain 
we have to defend our country, and there is no question about that 
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decision because we have already made it. As for how far we use 
small weapons and how far we rely on the major nuclear weapons, 
well, personally I have my own views on that matter, which are that 
it is a mistake to put all our complete reliance on the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Then, there are the other decisions which are less obvious but 
are very far reaching. Take one that opens us to a whole hornet’s 
nest of controversy, but yet which we cannot avoid—the question 
of religion in the public schools: How shall we give in our public 
schools any formal religious instructions? How can that be done? 

Another area of decision which we are still very uncertain about 
is the question of participation in mternational institutions like 
the United Nations and afhliated organizations. What is our posi- 
tion in that regard? How do we stand? How clear is our commit- 
ment to the United Nations? 

There are the other problems of international life. The free 
trade-union movement is another one. 

Finally, looming up every day is the problem of our relationship 
with the African continent—the question of the relationship of 
American enterprise, and American education, and American mis- 
sionary work, of American culture with these new, recently emerg- 
ing countries in Africa. 

Those are some of the big decisions we have to make. My point is 
that we simply cannot let those things drift indefinitely. We have 
got to discuss them. 

Herrner: What are the particular responsibilities of priests in 
this regard, of the clergy in general? 

LaFarce: I think the responsibility is that of declaring the moral 
law, interpreting it to our people. I think that is the commission 
the clergy of all denominations receive; I think it is a divine com- 
mission. God has given them that, and it is their duty to analyze 
and study the problems of the present day and express their views 
on it, which I think they are doing. 

As a priest I am deeply interested in people’s moral attitudes, 
and I come back to the word “attitude” because we are governed 
by attitudes. Another word for attitude is “spirit.” And the spirit 
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of people, the spirit in which they approach things, is often more 
important than the decisions themselves. A spirit of intelligence, 
a spirit of objectivity, a spirit of sincerity, a spirit of honest in- 
quiry, is of more concern to me than the actual conclusion that 
they may reach. They may reach a wrong conclusion; but if they 
have the right spirit there is always hope for them. 

Herrner: Do you feel that there can be a Catholic position on 
some of these major issues? 

LaF arce: There certainly can be a religious position. If you say 
a Catholic position I would say that we Catholics might make 
certain emphases. But I am looking at those that we hold with 
other faiths, with people of good will—they may be Protestants, 
they may be Catholics, Jews, Eastern Orthodox. There are, of 
course, sociological issues, historical problems, economic and po- 
litical questions, et cetera. But the fundamental thing is to get 
people to realize that there is a morality involved in these matters. 
That I think is the essential point at the present day. 

Hzrrner: Well, of course I press this issue, Father LaFarge, so 
much because I have the feeling, as I read your writings and have 
followed your life’s history, that in many ways you could be de- 
clared a political liberal. Many of the stands you take are those 
that have been identified traditionally with political liberalism. 
Therefore, I wonder whether there is, in your mind, any necessary 
connection between political liberalism and Christian morality? 

LaFarce: I think the term “liberalism” is an honorable term. 
I have no hesitation in calling myself a liberal in my own sense, 
my Own meaning. 

Herrner: What is that meaning? 

LaF arce: I am a person who believes that we should safeguard 
the rights of the human personality . . . that we cannot permit 
any system of government which violates the natural dignity of 
the human person—his own dignity, his own destiny, his own 
obligations. I believe, for instance, that the dignity of the human 
family under God demands certain rights, and certain freedom, 
and certain conditions. And that directly from my religious faith— 
from my own belief as a priest, as a Christian—I believe that cer- 
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tain conditions should be fulfilled. 

Herrner: Father, you talk about conditions. What conditions? 

LaFarce: I would like to clarify that a little bit, Richard. As I 
see it, there are certain conditions needed for the functioning of 
our moral life. Those conditions are very often material. 

I don’t think people will lead good lives merely because they are 
well housed, because they have good salaries, because they are 
comfortably lodged, and have good laws. On the other hand, they 
cannot raise their families in peace, they cannot as a rule lead good 
lives, they cannot obey the moral law, they cannot cooperate with 
God’s work for their own spiritual liberation, unless they have de- 
cent conditions. There is a house just a couple of doors away from 
where I live that recently came into prominence because of the 
horrible living conditions there. Fifteen hundred people living in 
a building supposed to house only three hundred. An elevator out 
of work, resulting in the death of a fourteen-year-old boy. Now, 
conditions like that are impossible for decent living. Decent living 
itself, I believe, has to be sparked and fortified by spiritual forces. 
But I insist on certain conditions being fulfilled. 

Now, as a liberal, in my sense of the word, I work for the ful- 
fillment of those decent conditions whether they be racial or eco- 
nomic, or whatever they are. I work for the conditions in which 
human freedom can exist. Human freedom is a spiritual gift. It is 
not a social gift. It doesn’t come from society; it doesn’t come 
from government; it doesn’t come from any legislature or anything 
of that sort. It is a divine gift. But in order that the divine gift shall 
operate, in order that the divine gift shall flourish in this world, we 
require certain material conditions. 

HeErFFner: Why do you call for a re-examination of liberalism to- 
day, as you do in your book? 

LaF arce: Precisely for that reason. I think the liberals have to 
realize that if they do not re-examine the spiritual foundations of 
liberalism and if they let those spiritual foundations wither, liberal- 
ism itself will perish. It will turn into its opposite, which is that of 
tyranny—the authoritarian, totalitarian state. 

Herrner: Father, I have been wondering myself whether our 
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historical concepts aren’t going to have to be changed in terms of 
the new directions of our thinking. We are going off into space 
and we are looking to other worlds. I wonder whether the philo- 
sophical, and possibly the theological, basis of our liberalism isn’t 
changing now? 

LaFarce: We are enormously impressed by the discoveries in 
the space age, by these astronomical discoveries. We are impressed 
by the vastness of the universe, and my good friend Professor Har- 
low Shapley of Harvard has written a delightful book which you 
have probably seen, called Of Stars and Men. In it he presents to 
lay readers the marvelous picture of the growth of the cosmos. He 
calls himself a cosmographer, and we are overwhelmed by the 
vastness of the enormous distances, the fact that we are eleven 
light-years away from the nearest star, and that we in our existence 
here are on the edge of an enormous galaxy which is only one 
among a billion other galaxies, and that from our location here at 
the edge of this galaxy it is twenty-five thousand light-years to its 
center. All this, I must say, fills me with great wonderment. But, 
still, it doesn’t change my point of view that man is still more 
remarkable than those enormous masses of hydrogen gas. I respect 
the hydrogen gas, I think it is a marvelous thing, so much of it, 
and it is so enormously far away, it extends so far; and I have a 
perfectly due reverence. 

Harlow talks about the possibility of other worlds. When those 
other worlds appear, when we discover them, then I will begin to 
revise my thought. But why should I be trying to revise my thought 
when those things are purely hypothetical? My thought, Richard, 
is based on what I see and what I know, not on what might be. 

HEFFNER: You mean you are man-centered rather than space- 
centered at the moment? 

LaFarce: I am man-centered rather than space-centered be- 
cause I am quality-centered rather than quantity-centered. 

Herrner: What do you mean quality-centered rather than 
quantity-centered? 

LaF arce: I am quality-centered because man has these qualities 
which I do not find in the outer space. The outer space is mag- 
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nificent and wonderful, but, after all, it is only wonderful as we 
know it in relation to my power of wonder. The galaxies don’t 
wonder at one another. Galaxy A doesn’t say, “What a beautiful 
galaxy number B is, and how marvelous it is.” 

The planet Saturn doesn’t say, “What a marvelous thing the 
planet Jupiter is!” 

I am the only person who has wonder. I am the only person 
who can see, can know those things and feel about them. And I 
am the only person who can talk about them, communicate my 
thoughts. I am the only person who can suffer and who can love. 

HerFFner: But, Father, how do you intend for us to be spiritually 
prepared for this space age? You seem to imply that we ought to 
wait until we do discover these other worlds and then worry about 
it. But don’t we have to prepare ourselves now? 

LaF arce: I think we can prepare ourselves by a complete an- 
thropology—we seek man in his relation to the Creator. What- 
ever we find—suppose we did find a hundred thousand worlds, 
they would still be the creation of God. They would still be His 
work and His revelation. So, if I want to prepare myself for what 
I will find in these other worlds, if we ever do find them, I must 
be prepared for them by the central point of reference—which is 
where they all come from. Whatever exists comes from the ulti- 
mate source of being. 

HerrFNer: Let me speak for myself and say that I and many 
other people feel that as we become more and more aware of our 
sense of smallness—our sense of littleness—possibly what may ac- 
company that is a sense of greatness, too, but also quite possibly 
a sense of futility. There are many people who say that today 
man feels more and more futile. Instead of feeling more and more 
in command through his sense of littleness in contrast to the 
greatness of God, he feels only that he is smaller and smaller . . . 
and less and less capable of making his own decisions. 

LaF arce: In order to understand and rise to the greatness of the 
world around us, we have to turn to the greatness of the world 
within us. That is where the decisions are made. And the funda- 
mental question is that of our own human liberty. What validates 
man above all other things is his power of making decisions. That 
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power of free action, however, I see as realized only to its full, to 
its full capacity, in collaboration with the free action of God so 
that my sense of my futility in view of the space world will spark 
me to give more consideration to the power I have within myself. 

Herrner: Well, let’s go back to this question of freedom. You 
say this matter of human freedom is basic. 

LaF arcs: It is a cornerstone of my own philosophy that the su- 
preme glory of man, as the creature of God, lies in his power of 
free actions, his internal liberty. 

Herrner: Yet, hasn’t everything in the world around us today 
led to restrictions upon man’s capacity to make decisions? 

LaF arce: Not necessarily. I think there is a difficulty in making 
free decisions today because of the tremendous pressures for con- 
formity—the enormous pressure from the mass media, of the con- 
clusions reached by people all over the world which are thrust in 
upon us. Nevertheless, it is possible for us to see those as a chal- 
lenge to develop our own internal power. I come back to saying 
that we cannot obtain political freedom, economic freedom, and 
freedom for families, unless we start with our own internal moral 
and religious decisions. I think that’s the starting point. 

HEFFNER: What can prevent erosion of the mind? 

LaFarcs: I think that erosion takes place with a lessening of the 
great theological beliefs. As they disappear and grow weak, then 
our natural frame of reference grows weak, too. One type of ero- 
sion leads to the other. And the thing that I fear, am disturbed 
about, is the possibility of the development of a state of inde- 
cision, simply a state of drift, which will ultimately militate against 
human freedom. I am more concerned about that than I am 
about violence. I am not so much disturbed about violent acts and 
violent assaults on human freedom as I am about a sort of state 
of indifference in which people say, “Well, it’s too much trouble 
to make a decision, we'll simply let things go as they are.” And 
they take whatever other people think. 

Herrner: Do you relate this to a decay in the power of theology 
within the society? 

LaFarce: I do. I think there is a connection between the two. 
Because theology gives us certain ultimate terms of reference; and 
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if we have no ultimate terms of reference, why, then we lose a 
sense of any terms. The fundamentals of man are to fulfill that for 
which he was created. And he was created, as I see it, for love 
and reverence in the service of God. That is what man was created 
for. That’s the reason I am, the reason I exist in this world. To 
put it another way, everyone has to make a decision whether the 
paramount interest in his life is eternal life or merely the life of 
this world. Ultimately, that is the decision for all men. 

Herrner: The key word in our discussion seems to have been 
“decision.” I wonder if the covenant itself, the covenant between 
God and man, requires that man constantly make decisions? 

LaFarce: Yes, it requires a fundamental decision of man to 
respond to God. That decision he makes fundamentally by com- 
mitting himself to God. Then out of that fundamental commit- 
ment come the lesser commitments which are related to it. 

HEFFNER: But we seem to be more and more an uncommitted 
people, a people who are afraid of commitments. : 

LaFarce: We are afraid of commitments, yes, and I think that’s 
unfortunate because without commitments life is meaningless. In 
other words, uncommitted life is an empty life; and the attempt to 
keep your life under cellophane, sort of disinfected of all commit- 
ments (which I think is rather attractive to some of our intellectual 
youth of the present day), to preserve yourself against all commit- 
ments, I think that that in the long run results in sterility. 

Herrner: Isn’t there possibly a conflict between commitment 
and freedom? 

LaF arcs: It is true that every commitment means a loss of free- 
dom in the sense of a greater restraint. I can’t do anything that’s 
worthwhile without imposing a limit on myself. If I take any kind 
of ofhce—suppose, for instance, I become king or emperor. Well, 
I immediately have certain limitations. There are certain things 
you cannot do if you are king, or if you are emperor, or if you 
have some other very exalted position. Whatever you are in of 
any value, you have certain limitations. But my concept of free- 
dom—of responsibility—is that the affirmation of one’s self must, 
of its very nature, impose certain limitations. But such freedom is 
the afhrmation of self. 
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I am always struck by the fact that people who do really great 
things for their fellow human beings, do so with a blessed lack of 
anxiety. Genevieve Caulfield, for instance, whom I saw only a few 
days ago, totally blind herself, and creator of amazing work for the 
blind in Japan and Southeast Asia: traveling and begging alone, 
with a simple trust that the Lord wanted the work done. Or my old 
colored school teacher in the country, now long since dead, who 
began a school and a school system with but one pupil on a rainy 
winter day, with a sprig of holly on the desk to indicate that, as 
she says, “One pupil’s all you need to start a good school.” We 
glorify rugged wills; but the greatest things are done by timid peo- 
ple, who work with simple trust. 

Herrner: I wonder though, whether this doesn’t bring us, in 
a sense, full circle, and bring me to the title of your recent book, 
An American Amen. I wonder why you have called it that, Father? 

LaF arcs: I call the book An American Amen because the word 
amen sums up just frankly all the things we have been saying. The 
word “amen” is a Hebrew word; it is related to the Hebrew root 
meaning truth, the truth of fidelity and honesty .. . and the 
truth in an intellectual sense, too. 

It is a double amen. It is God’s amen to man—a God faithful 
to man. And, on the other hand, it is man’s response to God’s amen 
—mian’s own finding of his true freedom . . . of finding his affirma- 
tion of self by responding to divine invitation. 

That is summed up, in a word, by the expression “amen.” I use 
the expression “An American Amen” because that concept of 
commitment and liberty is equally bound up with our own country. 
If we as Americans have a true commitment to God, and a true 
commitment to our neighbor, that is the highest expression of our 
own Americanism. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books by Father John LaFarge 


The Manner Is Ordinary An American Amen 





ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Roosevelt has always understood Justice Holmes’s remark, 
“Life is action and passion. I think it is required of a man that he 
should share the action and passion of his time at peril of being 
judged not to have lived.” She made herself a part of her country’s 
passion. 

This conversation was held in her office at the United Nations in 
1959, when she was delegate for the United States. William Att- 
wood is Foreign Editor of Look magazine. 


Wiiiam Attrwoop: Even after all these years, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
the UN has a lot of critics. Lots of people feel, perhaps because 
they expected too much, that it has never developed into more than 
a debating society. What do you think about that? 

ELEANOR RoosEVELT: It seems to me that some people have ex- 
pected too much. They thought that just signing a charter meant 
that peace was with us, without any further effort on our part. Of 
course, anyone who really thinks about it knows we will have to 
work for peace as hard as we ever work to win a war, and much 
longer. But without the UN we might very well have had World 
War III. It seems to me that, looking around the world today, the 
Secretary General’s position has become a much more important 
one. (There are some who do not think so.) But the Secretary 
General has great influence in many important places. 

Artwoop: In your youth, Mrs. Roosevelt, women were not as 
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active professionally as they are today. But wasn’t there a certain 
sense of noblesse oblige, let’s say, among the privileged classes, a 
sense of duty and of service to the community? 

Mrs. Roosevett: You see, it was an entirely different setup. 
People who had certain advantages of birth and of money had an 
obligation to be kind to the poor, and had other obligations. I can 
remember it very distinctly in the Hudson River society, which 
was very strictly set, so to speak . . . my mother-in-law had a great 
sense of obligation. It was the obligation that my grandmother 
always had: “If you have more, you must help those who have less.” 
There was a sense of noblesse oblige. But it was all on a different 
basis. There was no sense that people had a right to live decently, 
and to have the opportunity for their children to grow up strong 
and healthy and have opportunities to develop maximum abilities. 
That, as an inherent right, never crossed their minds. 

Atrwoop: As I remember, in your youth, you were not too 
sympathetic to women’s suffrage. 

Mrs. Roosevett: I took no interest in women’s suffrage at all 
until after I was married and my husband was in favor of women’s 
suffrage. Then, I had a lot of little children; so I was not very active. 
Finally, I was persuaded that women’s suffrage was something that 
one needed in order to obtain many of the things that I already 
believed in but had not thought of at all. It sounds odd, but my 
mother’s family was entirely outside of politics; and I was brought 
up by my mother’s mother, my maternal grandmother. I had no 
particular ideas that were political at all. I did, of course, take 
an interest in my uncle, Theodore Roosevelt. But it was a very 
distant and unpolitical interest. I knew that he was in politics, but 
I think I hardly would have known what it was to be either a 
Democrat or a Republican in those days. 

Attwoop: Well, that’s something that has intrigued many peo- 
ple inasmuch as nearly all the Roosevelts, if not all, were Republi- 
cans in those days. . 

Mrs. Roosevett: Oh, no, you are quite wrong. They were not. 
Originally, the Roosevelts were all Democrats. Then, in the Lin- 
coln Civil War days, most of them became Lincoln Republicans. 
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The Theodore Roosevelts stayed Republicans. My husband’s fam- 
ily went back to its original Democratic affiliations; and even 
Theodore Roosevelt’s father went back to being a Democrat. You 
will find that most of the Roosevelts of that day went back to their 
early afhliations. 

Atrrwoop: Do you think that Teddy Roosevelt would be a 
Democrat if he were alive today? 

Mrs. Roosevet: Oh, I haven’t any idea. But he made a great 
many enemies in the Republican party of his day. The same type 
of things were said about Theodore Roosevelt as later were said 
about my husband. 

Atrwoop: People remember Teddy Roosevelt for his vigor, his 
energy, his advocacy of the strenuous life. Do you remember him 
as being this kind of man? Did he live up to this reputation for 
boundless energy? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Oh, yes, he was very active. As a young man 
he went out and had a ranch in the Dakotas, and he lived a very 
strenuous life. He loved sports. He loved shooting. He loved any 
kind of exploration. You remember how many trips he went on 
just to find new lands and see new areas of the world. He had not 
only physical vigor but also great vigor of the mind. He could read 
faster than anyone else I remember, and he read voraciously. He 
read everything he could lay his hands on. As a child, I remember 
that he always read aloud on rainy days up in what was known as 
the Gun Room, which was his own special retreat at Sagamore 
Hill. He would read to the assembled children the old Norse sagas, 
which fitted his particular liking. But he read everything. 

Attwoop: At the same time, he had plenty of time left for prac- 
ticing politics? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I think that everything he did played into 
government interests and politics. He enjoyed it. I think politics 
was a game for him, perhaps a relaxation in some ways. 

Arrwoop: In this respect was he similar to your husband? 

Mrs. Roosevetr: Yes, in that respect. My husband enjoyed poli- 
tics. He enjoyed the matching of wits with other people; and it was 
also a game, and I think he enjoyed it very much. 
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Arrwoop: Mrs. Roosevelt, during the twelve years that you 
spent in the White House you did a great many things that were 
not expected of Presidents’ wives. You read, you traveled a great 
deal, you lectured, you made speeches . . . and you were criti- 
cized, you were harshly criticized. Do you think that some of this 
criticism was due to the fact that you were the wife of a President 
who was always a controversial figure, or was it due to the fact that 
you were doing things that no First Lady had ever done before? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I think it was largely because I was doing 
things that had not been done before. I think my husband was 
really very long-suffering, and very good, because he never tried 
to keep me to the pattern. It is obvious that a First Lady must 
manage a social life in the White House. That’s part of the obliga- 
tion of being there. But I had no young children at home any more, 
and my husband knew that if I didn’t do something in addition, 
it would be a rather difficult life. So, he made no objections when 
I was offered lecture trips. I used to go for three weeks every spring 
and three weeks every autumn. And it gave me an opportunity to 
see what the results were of things being done by the government. 
Although he had all the information in the world, perhaps my 
information was a little more and also rather different from what 
he would hear in any other way. I know it was useful to me, and I 
hope to him. 

My husband hated to curtail other people’s liberties. I remember 
very well when the anti-lynching bill was up. Walter White came 
down and asked his help; and he explained that he could not make 
that bill a “must” because he had to have the Southern votes for 
what he considered a priority—rearmament, getting ready in case 
we had to meet war. So, I said, “Well, I personally feel very strongly 
about the anti-lynching bill. You say you are not sure it’s constitu- 
tional. Perhaps it is or isn’t. But I feel that it could pass if the public 
can talk about it.” And he said, “Well, I didn’t say that you had to 
take any special stand or that you shouldn’t talk about it. You do 
what you think is right.” 

Atrwoop: Looking back now to those years that you were in 
Washington, what do you consider today to be the greatest achieve- 
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ments, the greatest accomplishments, of your husband as Presi- 
dent? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I would say that among the important things 
was taking affirmative action to meet the depression and to give 
people back their own sense of self-confidence. Without that there 
was really no way in which the people would have been ready to 
meet the strain of the war. I think possibly that was one of the 
greatest things he did for our country and our people. 

Then, in the war itself, the courage to decide on things that had 
to be done when you didn’t know what the outcome would be, 
such as the carrying on of the discoveries that the Germans had 
started in the atomic field. ‘There was no knowledge of what would 
happen. But you had to decide whether you would do it or not. 
And I think that many of the wartime decisions were very great 
decisions. 

Atrwoop: And basic to a lot of these, of course, was the ability 
to communicate situations and needs to the people. 

Mrs. Roosevett: Oh, that was a gift; that was a gift from God. 

Atrwoop: Do you consider that he made any great mistakes? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Yes, I think he made mistakes. Everybody 
makes mistakes. I think he made a mistake in trying to reform 
the judicial system too soon, when people were not ready. Usually 
his sense of timing was remarkable. But, I think, both in that 
and in trying to interfere as President in certain elections .. . 
those were the two big mistakes he made. 

Atrwooo: In those last hectic years during the war, I was won- 
dering, was there any time at which you could anticipate that he 
was not going to live out his last term? 

Mrs. RoosEvett: Of course, he showed the strain of the years 
in the White House. But none of us ever felt that he wasn’t going 
to be able to go on. I think he was such a vital person, and that he 
so convinced himself when the doctors told him that if he were 
careful he could carry the responsibilities . . . I don’t think any 
of us . . . we knew he looked very badly, we knew that he was 
much more tired, but nevertheless we had this great sense of his 
power to do things, and none of us realized to what extent— 
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Artwoop: That the vitality had run out? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Yes. 

Artwoop: In this connection I wonder whether you feel that 
we need legislation to provide for a situation where a President 
becomes clearly incapacitated? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I don’t know that we need legislation. Perhaps 
we do. But I think we do need to clarify the succession—the re- 
sponsibility for who takes over, and how that is accomplished when 
necessary. Who decides when a President is incapacitated? I think 
it must be a group of doctors, if possible doctors who have abso- 
lutely no political taint of any kind, and who have the confidence 
of their own profession and of the public. Such doctors—they 
would be the obvious ones to make the final decision. 

Attwoop: Mrs. Roosevelt, had your husband lived out his term, 
do you think our relations with the Russians would have been 
any different than they are today? Or do you think the cold war 
was inevitable? 

Mrs.Roosevett: That’s very difficult to tell. After Yalta, both he 
and Mr. Churchill were very much disappointed in the way promises 
that Stalin had made to them were being carried out, and both of 
them sent very severe messages. My husband had great confidence 
in his personal ability to contact people and to win them over or 
make a dent, to make them understand. Whether he would have 
felt that, on that basis and eventually, he could have accomplished 
something in spite of Stalin’s break of faith, I don’t know. 

Attwoop: Many people feel that the Russians are making more 
headway in the world with their views than we are with ours. I 
wonder if you feel that way and if you think that, say, a generation 
from now, the Soviet way of life will predominate? Or will the 
democratic way predominate? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I’m hopeful that we will realize that the Rus- 
sians are selling something that actually doesn’t exist. They are 
selling to uncommitted nations alleged material successes. ‘They 
are selling exaggerations to people to whom material successes are 
enormously important. The Russians show these unsophisticated 
people what they have accomplished in forty years in medicine. 
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They don’t tell them how it is accomplished except to say, “We 
can help you with technicians, we can help you with doctors, we 
can help you with public health people.” And that’s a promise 
that they are very glad to fulfill because they have concentrated 
upon graduating more and more specialists who can be scientifically 
and, therefore, politically useful in the countries that Russia wants 
to dominate. 

Arrwoop: Can you tell me why Washington isn’t full of these 
foreign nationals watching democracy at work, or out at River 
Rouge watching capitalism at work? You and I have both been 
to Moscow. The city is full of Indonesians, and Burmese, and peo- 
ple from Africa, all marveling at the synthetic wonders of the 
Soviet world. Why isn’t Washington full of these people? Why 
aren't we showing off our way of life to them? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Because those that you saw in Moscow were 
invited by the Soviet government. They were entertained by the 
government. Little things were thought of to give them pleasure. 
Our government has always felt that we live in a free country; 
anyone who wants to come can come. We don’t allow Communists 
to come without special permission, but other people can come. 

Arrwoop: But aren’t the Communists also people who should 
be coming? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Oh, yes, of course. But that hasn’t dawned 
upon (Mr. McCarthy did us harm that way)—it hasn’t dawned 
upon people that actually we are strong enough to allow the Com- 
munists to come and to show them what we have of value that 
makes life better. A real campaign is being put on by the Soviet 
Union. They invite people, they entertain them. They provide 
them with young and attractive interpreters who come out of their 
universities and who have had the chance to learn, actually, any 
language—in their language institutes they teach forty-three lan- 
guages. And, as you know, the first three rows in every place of 
entertainment in the Soviet Union are kept for sale to foreigners. 

Arrwoop: That’s right. 

Mrs. Roosrvettr: And of course government-invited guests get 
those best seats. But anyone can come off a plane, and if he is a 
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foreigner, he has a chance to buy the best in the first three rows 
of the house—for opera, for ballet, for whatever is good. Well, 
now, these are very pleasant things. 

Arrwoop: It’s sort of an irony, isn’t it, that we who mastered 
the art of salesmanship—we who have been able to merchandise 
everything from soap to presidential candidates—that we are being 
beaten at our own game, really, by the Russians. 

Mrs. Roosevett: I think one reason is that this requires the 
cooperation of Congress. For the government to invite people on 
this scale means Congress has to participate, and Congress does 
not believe what I believe. I believe that the people of this country 
not only would understand, but could understand, the need. But 
Congress doesn’t think so. 

Attwoop: Do you feel, Mrs. Roosevelt, in your conversations 
with the Russians at the UN and in the Soviet Union, that they 
have given up the idea of war as an instrument of policy? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I think they ruled out a nuclear war for the 
simple reason that they realize that they couldn’t, with one blow, 
wipe out all possibility of retaliation. They know that if there is 
retaliation, they will be as much hurt as we would be. And they 
want a world that is a going concern. It doesn’t mean anything 
to them to have a world in ruins. Therefore, they really are cleverer 
than we are at setting an objective. Khrushchev said to me, “It may 
take fifty years, but the law of the future is communism; and we 
are to have a Communist world.” If you are that convinced—and 
he said it with great conviction—and if you have decided that you 
are going to do it not through war but through other ways, then 
you put all your thinking into how it is to be done. We never think 
to tell our young people what the Communist point of view may 
be. We don’t make them feel that understanding the Communists 
is part of a great undertaking to keep the world a non-Communist 
world. 

Artwoop: In this contest for men’s minds that we have been 
talking about, it does seem that we have been outwitted for a good 
many years by the Russians. I don’t mean just we in America, but 
the West. And this raises the question of whether there has been 
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a crisis of leadership in the West. If you look around you will see 
that the really big leaders—the Churchills, the Adenauers, the 
Nehrus—are getting old, and there do not seem to be younger 
men coming up and taking their place. I wonder if you have any 
thoughts about this? 

Mrs. Roosevett: I think there are, particularly in this country, 
some big leaders developing. But they are still young. We have 
the drawback in this country of having only lately come to a posi- 
tion where leadership is required of us as a nation. For a great 
many years Great Britain had it. Now we suddenly find ourselves 
having to put our energies into solving our problems in the context 
of the world’s problems. And that is something new for us. Our 
young people, who are now in the leadership field, are still strug- 
gling to get a world point of view—a real knowledge of the world 
as a whole—and to see every problem as it comes up in its relation 
to the rest of the world and what will happen. That’s very hard for 
a young nation to see and accept. I think that’s our difficulty in 
leadership. It isn’t an attitude difficulty in the countries of Europe. 
But those countries were very much hurt by the war—that is, the 
generation that now has come to leadership was hurt by the war. 
Many of the men were in concentration camps; many of the men 
suffered physically and mentally and spiritually, and it will take 
time for a new European generation, really, to grow up that has the 
self-confidence needed for leadership. 

Attwoop: Would you, Mrs. Roosevelt, urge young people in 
their twenties, say, to enter government service at this point? 

Mrs. Roosevett: A few years ago, I would emphatically have 
said no, because I thought that we had lost our sense of wanting 
people to think freely. 

Attwoop: This was the so-called McCarthy period in American 
history? 

Mrs. Roosevett: Yes. But now I would very much like to see 
gifted young people going into government service. We must allow 
the young people of today to develop and to think over a wide 
field, even if we disagree with them. We adopted, for a short time, 
a strange phenomenon, namely, that you couldn’t change your 
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mind. If, at eighteen, you had happened to even glance at com- 
munism with interest you were doomed; you were going to be a 
Communist forever. That’s just perfect nonsense and something 
that would not have happened years ago in our country when our 
people tolerated all kinds of thinking and expression of thought. 

Artwoop: When did this happen, and what do you suppose it 
was? 

Mrs. Roosevett: It may have been our concentration on gain- 
ing material things. It may have been that, at one point, we were 
obliged to do that. But then gradually, as we did it and as material 
things became more and more important, we put too much value 
on them and lost our real sense that the contribution that mattered 
was the intellectual and moral and spiritual contribution of charac- 
ter, of great character. When you think back, our great people 
were the people who died leaving not much money but who died 
leaving an inheritance to the country—men like Patrick Henry and 
Jefferson and others. Here in America there are very deep spiritual 
values and very high standards for morality in the people as a whole. 
And we know, I think, what are the real values in our lives. When 
there is something that has to be met, the American people will 
face up to it and meet it. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books by Eleanor Roosevelt 


This I Remember This Is My Story On My Own 
You Learn by Living 


NORMAN THOMAS 


The gallantry of Norman Thomas has rarely been matched in 
American political life. Although many times a defeated candidate 
for the Presidency, he has had the satisfaction denied many Presi- 
dents of seeing most of his ideas become a part of our social system. 
Norman Thomas, so often called a dissenter, describes that role in 
his own way: “The right kind of dissenter is a pioneer.” 

Here he converses, reflectively and anecdotally, with his friend 
and associate Steven Siteman. 


SrevEN SrremMan: Mr. Thomas, not so long ago you observed 
your seventy-fifth birthday. Someone has said that at this age the 
best is yet to be. Do you find that a congenial philosophy at this 
time of life? 

Norman Tuomas: Well, I did not exactly observe it. Other 
people observed me. The philosophy is a little exaggerated. The 
best is not yet to be. But I do not mind being seventy-five. I did not 
mind being seventy-four. I did not have much to do about it in 
any case. I have had a good life and lots of friends. By the way, you 
are not really remarkable nowadays until you live to be ninety. 
Then you can begin to boast. If you can talk out loud, your family 
will say what a wonderful old man. This is all right. But Browning 
was overoptimistic. 

SrTEMAN: There was one letter I enjoyed reading. It was from 
George Catlin, of England, who said that he enjoyed watching the 
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process by which you have become a national monument. How 
does it feel to be a monument? 

Tuomas: I do not care very much for it. I am not as tall as the 
Washington Monument, and I am shrinking slightly. I wrote back 
saying that if I were becoming a national monument at least I was 
still mobile and articulate. 

SirEMAN: Mr. Thomas, you began your life’s work as a Presby- 
terian minister. In doing that, you were doing what comes natu- 
rally, since I understand your antecedents on both sides of your 
family were ministers. Can you tell me about that? 

Tuomas: There is not a whole lot to say. My ancestors had a 
pretty orthodox Presbyterianism that I do not have, and a code 
which my children and grandchildren would not enjoy. For in- 
stance, when we were old enough, we went to church three or four 
times a Sunday for one thing or another. But, as I tried to write in 
an essay in the Atlantic, and now in one of my books called Faith 
of Our Fathers, it was a very happy home; and even Sunday was 
not nearly as dull as you would think. There were books to read, 
there were walks to take. We lived in small towns. My mother was 
a very wonderful woman, and it was a happy home. I would like 
to be sure that I had done as well, for my children. But I have 
changed, pretty much, from my parents’ points of view. 

S1TEMAN: I have heard you say that your father believed in the 
orthodox Presbyterian concept of a hell of fire and brimstone, and 
that this is one of the ideas which you do not quite share. 

Tuomas: No. I said it wrong if you ever heard me say that. He 
would not say, quite, physical fire and brimstone. He did believe 
in a very literal hell hereafter of some sort. I used to amuse myself 
by trying to find out who was going there, and he would never say 
any particular person would go there. The difference between him 
and me is that I do not believe in his kind of hell hereafter, but 
I could nominate candidates. And he never did. 

SITEMAN: Was it this religious background and your entry into 
the ministry which brought you to your great concern over social 
injustice? 

‘Tomas: I suppose it had its effect. My parents had a very strong 
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feeling. My grandfather had a very strong feeling or he would 
not have gone to teach the Negroes. And it helped me later in odd 
ways. I guess you have heard me tell the story of how once I was 
accepted in Charlotte, North Carolina. There had been a protest 
that I should not be allowed to speak in the courthouse. And the 
Charlotte Observer wrote an editorial. It said: “We believe in civil 
liberties like Thomas Jefferson. Besides, Mr. Thomas, while a 
Yankee, is not a damned Yankee; his grandfather is buried in our 
cemetery.” So, you see, my grandfather and his reputation helped. 

SITEMAN: You left the ministry, or at any rate retired from active 
work in the ministry, during World War I; is that correct? 

Tuomas: That is right, more or less by request, not of the people, 
but of the people supporting the rather elaborate social work that 
we were doing, or trying to do, on every side in East Harlem and 
the Lower Bronx. I did not think it fair to go on calling myself, or 
being called, Reverend when I was engaged in such a different type 
of work. I therefore did what is known technically as demit the 
ministry—with no hard feelings, I hope, on any side. 

SITEMAN: You have often been called a dissenter. Do you think 
that you are? 

Tuomas: Oh, yes. I must be because I do not agree with the 
majority, and I make my disagreement known. I want to say that 
I did not run for office as a dissenter. I worked hard so as to give 
other people the pleasure of being dissenters after I had got them 
to adopt my opinions. The right kind of dissenter is a pioneer. He 
is a pathfinder. There are not many such now. We are rather com- 
placent, perhaps we are rather fearful. 

SrrEMAN: Does that mean you think we have been living in an 
age of conformity? 

Tuomas: Yes. It is a curious sort of conformity. It is a conformity 
that makes people regularly repeat in church creeds that they really 
do not quite believe. But they think it is a good thing to do, and 
they appreciate the church. It is a conformity in action, perhaps, 
rather than words. We have a lot of what I call cocktail party dis- 
senters, who know just enough things that are different . . . so 
that after one martini, more or less, they can talk about Freud or 
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about something in a knowing kind of fashion. I ran across a quo- 
tation. (My memory is bad and I have to write them or I will not 
remember.) This is from a friend of mine named Eric Goldman, 
who is a professor at Princeton; and he says this that is interesting 
about conformity: “We have an intellectual class in this nation 
with its own interesting characteristics. Much of it railing endlessly 
against conformity in gray flannel suits, daily more eagerly seeks 
gray flannel suits for itself; and daily more eagerly makes tighter 
about itself a conformity to the Democratic party and Sigmund 
Freud.” 

I want to assure my Republican friends that I am not a Republi- 
can. But it is that kind of conformity or dissent that is not real 
dissent. I do not care much for beatnik dissent, either—even to 
conformity among dissenters. That is, people who like to be 
thought of as dissenters. The conformity of the beatniks is quite 
noticeable. They have their creeds and their cult, and you have to 
conform to one or another of them to be a real beatnik. I read 
that Nelson Algren found a sign in Greenwich Village which says, 
“Classes in Nonconformity.” 

Srreman: Where do you think the present dissenters are going 
to come from? 

Tuomas: I wish I knew. What worries me is that, as compared 
with the thirties, there is not much interest in our colleges—out of 
which individuals ought to come; and some of them ought to be 
vigorous dissenters. ‘There is this lack of which I speak. A lack so 
great, for instance, that it was possible for the entire academic 
world to overlook the fact that a great corporation circulated, for 
years, among its candidates for jobs a pamphlet telling them how to 
get ahead. It had a paragraph entitled, “Personal Opinions.” It 
said, “Be sure to keep them always conservative.” And it went on 
in that vein. It was a student that exposed this; I am happy to say, 
as a Princeton man—it was a boy who had just made the Prince- 
tonian. 

SirEMAN: That young man was named, appropriately enough, 
John Milton, wasn’t he? 

Tuomas: That is right, he was. I hope the old John Milton 
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welcomed him into whatever Paradise poets get. 

SireMAN: I have been looking at these apples, Mr. Thomas. Are 
you so much of a dissenter that you give your visitors an apple 
instead of a drink? 

Tuomas: That is right. I am not much of a drinker, and as you 
may have observed, I did not offer you a cigarette. I don’t smoke, 
but I have to do something. Besides, I like apples. An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away; several might keep several doctors away; 
and with the present cost of medical bills, I think that I am being 
quite kind in having apples on the desk. Would you have one 
yourself? 

SirEMAN: Well, not just now. My mother taught me never to 
talk with my mouth full. 

Tuomas: Well, I think that is a good reason. 

SiTEMAN: Mr. Thomas, it might be said that your life’s work has 
been divided into three fields: socialism, civil liberties, and dis- 
armament—the general antiwar field. Do you think this is a correct 
division of spoils? 

Tuomas: I was interested in all three, but I never woke up in the 
morning and said, “Go to now, what am I going to do today? 
Socialism, antiwar, civil liberty?” I did what had to be done. And 
the three, in my mind, were very closely connected. 

SirEMAN: None of these three things—I find it convenient to 
talk in terms of a trinity—have been achieved. But some of their 
more immediate aspects have been—at any rate, in this country. 
Can you tell me which are now accepted parts of American life? 

Tuomas: Well, you see, even before I was a Socialist, when I 
was a Progressive, with a capital P, I was interested in some of the 
things that are now achieved. At that time I was not so active 
politically. But in the course of my pretty active political life I have 
seen the coming of the income tax law and women’s suffrage. I 
will interrupt the listing. I made speeches on New York street 
comers for women’s suffrage. But I did not please some of the 
suffragettes because in those days there was a passionate type of 
woman suffragist who said, “If the women have the vote, war is 
over,” you know, that kind of thing. Whereas, I said that women 
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have got just as much right to be wrong as men. And the process 
is educational. But still, I did speak for women’s suffrage. Then, of 
course, I was very much interested in rural electrification. I worried, 
along with other people, about the farm problem. I was greatly 
concerned for social security and all its various branches—old age, 
unemployment. I was concerned for the recognition of the right of 
government—the duty of government—to act positively in the case 
of great unemployment. I was concerned with civil liberties—the 
right to know, to utter, to argue freely according to conscience. 
All those things. And maybe I have left out some. I am not so 
foolish or so conceited as to say that because I was concerned we 
got them, or because Socialists were concerned we got them. But I 
am honestly of the opinion, which cannot be proved by an IBM 
calculator, that we did have something to do with them because 
we pioneered. 

SITEMAN: Your life is far from over. I presume that your useful 
work is not ended, either. Of your original or your subsequent aims, 
where do you feel you still have work to do? 

Tuomas: Oh, on a lot of them. The way to get peace and free- 
dom—and we have not got them. We have not got peace. Surely, 
we have not got freedom. And we have not got plenty for all. We 
have too much plenty, maybe, for some folks but not plenty for 
all. So, you would make a great mistake to think that I go around 
thinking, “Well, I have achieved a lot of things I wanted.” We 
are surrounded by a poverty affecting seventy per cent of the people 
of the world so deeply that they are living on the borderline be- 
tween hunger and starvation—quite literally; and that borderline 
of bitter poverty is now like an ocean swept by winds of passionate 
nationalism. We are not going to be safe that way. Part of the 
struggle for peace is now a struggle to find a better way than com- 
munism offers for dealing progressively with the development of 
these industrially backward nations. It is a wonderful challenge. 
If I were young, this is the thing that would thrill me. 

SireMAN: Could you now be fairly specific in outlining what 
you think should be a Socialist foreign policy? 

Tuomas: Yes. I would like to try to be—and because it is so 
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important to me I will try to state it pretty slowly and distinctly. 
I think that you need a lifeline to peace which will be braided of 
four strands. And the first I will talk about is disarmament, down 
to police level in nations and between nations. You may have to 
come to disarmament by stages, but the goal has to be kept clearly 
in view or else we will cheat all the time as to who has the more. 
Disarmament—total, universal. And it has to be under control. 

Here comes the second strand of our lifeline. There has to be 
a strengthened United Nations. I am glad to say that here we are 
not left in the dark as to what might be done. I have long been an 
admirer of the work done by Grenville Clark and his associate, 
Professor Louis Sohn, published in a well-known book called 
World Peace Through World Law, It is for an increase in the 
federal aspect of the United Nations, with more adequate police, 
with more adequate machinery of mediation and adjudication in 
disputes, with a more adequate economic policy for cooperative 
help in the holy war against poverty. 

The third strand is disengagement. We have got to get disen- 
gagement, which is a bad word to a lot of people, but it makes sense 
to me. You will not have a strong UN with the most populous 
nation in the world left out—that is, China. Recognition of China 
is not an accolade of virtue. Recognition is a plain recognition of 
the fact that we have got to talk or fight. Therefore, I think, and 
have long thought, we ought to say to Red China, “All right, your 
government is governing. We do not like your cruelty and a lot 
of things. We respect the fact that you are powerful, that you are 
advancing industrialization, sanitation, education. We are ready 
now to see you in the UN if you will turn that truce in Korea into 
a peace, if you will let what few Americans you still have prisoners 
free, if you will assure us that you are not going to indulge in 
military aggression against your neighbor. We are willing to let 
the fate of Formosa, or Taiwan, be settled, once there is peace, by 
a plebiscite under the UN, or something of that sort.” We know 
that it is rather absurd for us to keep troops there to support 
Chiang’s troops in Quemoy or Matsu, which are so near that with- 
out much exaggeration you can say that President Eisenhower, on a 
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good day, can hit a golf ball from the mainland into them. Disen- 
gagement. 

Finally, my fourth strand I have spoken of already: the coopera- 
tive war against poverty. It would be much better conducted under 
a strong UN with all nations contributing. 

Srreman: So the four strands of your tapestry (or is it a carpet? ) 
are disarmament, strengthening of the United Nations, disengage- 
ment, and the holy war against the world’s poverty and hunger. 

Tuomas: Those are the strands of the only lifeline that will take 
us to peace. And the alternative, I insist, is not an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the present situation. The present situation cannot last 
forever. Somebody will blunder. By accident or design, some small 
war will start that will run the long lines of alliance and set off a 
great conflagration. That kind of thing is what I am afraid of. 

SITEMAN: What occurs to everyone, and so I will ask the ques- 
tion now, is can we trust the Russians? Or, since you would admit 
them into the family of nations, can we trust the Chinese and the 
Russians? 

Tuomas: To which I should answer, can we trust ourselves? If 
you were descended from an American Indian you would say no, 
because, as I remember it, the historians say that we have an un- 
broken record of broken treaties with the Indians. Did you ever 
think that the reason we have government is because we do not 
trust each other the way friends trust each other—the way David 
trusted Jonathan; or Jonathan, David; in spite of Saul? (See, I am 
scriptural at times.) That is not the way it happens. We have 
government because we do not wholly trust each other. We have 
government because we all have so much interest in order, law, 
peace—even if it is not perfect—that we accept governmental 
machinery for arbitrating disputes. 

SiteMan: Then you do see a continuing need for Socialist organi- 
zation in this country? 

Tuomas: I see a continuing need, a very great one, partly for 
international reasons. I have traveled quite a lot in the last few 
years; and it really hurts us abroad that we have not a Socialist 
party. They think that proves that America is the kind of capitalist 
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nation which Lenin, for instance, described. I do not think we are 
as bad as all that. I am all for a stronger Socialist party chiefly 
because I think it still can be in our country—you have used the 
phrase—a seedbed of ideas. We are a democracy, even though 
imperfect. But we also have got bureaucracy—civil government, 
military power. The military never had it so good. Old soldiers do 
not die, they fade into corporation offices. But we do need the 
ideas of a Socialist party. 

SITEMAN: I remember hearing a story about a little old lady, 
not one of your admirers, who was finally persuaded to attend a 
meeting you addressed in Brooklyn. She left the meeting saying, 
with a little surprise, and I suppose a lot of relief, “Why, Mr. 
Thomas is a gentleman.” Did you ever in those days suffer any from 
ostracism from “nice” people? 

Tuomas: Yes, but I do not like to talk much about it because, 
on the whole, my life has been so rich in friendships. To go back 
to your little old lady. I do not think she was a real lady or she 
would not have made that particular remark. I have heard lots of 
stories like that. I remember, for instance, being at some big public 
function, and a gossip columnist came up to me, not recognizing 
me, and was quite embarrassed to discover who I was, and said, 
“Why, I thought you were a Republican.” You see, this was a 
Republican function where you had to wear a black tie; and I 
owned one, and J had it on. But that sort of thing amused me, of 
course. What did not amuse me was that, in years around the First 
World War and afterwards, I was pretty well dropped by a good 
many friends, at least for quite a while; and I was on the blacklist 
in colleges, churches, all sorts of places. I was sorrier for my wife 
than myself, for without her I could not have done anything in life. 
She was an awfully good sport. However, I do not want you to think 
that lasted too long, at least not for the people I cared anything 
about. 

SrrEMaN: In your book, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
which is a book you wrote about the art of public speaking, you 
related some of your experiences. You said that, for the most part, 
audiences were polite and courteous but that there were a few 
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notable exceptions. Can you tell me what one or two of those 
exceptions were? . 

Tuomas: Well, this gives me a chance to say something for the 
American audience in general. In political campaigns, America is 
a country, by and large, of great courtesy to speakers. If you can 
get a chance to begin to talk to an audience, it will usually listen. 
The chief exception, for me, was a big Townsend Plan Convention 
back in 1936, in Cleveland, Ohio—in terribly hot weather. I started 
to speak, and I said that I was very sympathetic and that we Social- 
ists had some ideas, but that I did not think the Townsend Plan 
would work. They said, “Boo” with great fervor. (I was glad the 
old folks did have that much vigor.) However, with the aid of Dr. 
Townsend himself, we worked out a pretty good plan. I would say 
a paragraph and they would say, “Boo.” It went that way through- 
out. It was like an antiphonal response in a church. 

SITEMAN: That was, at any rate, a peaceful situation. But weren’t 
there some occasions which, if not violent, at least came pretty 
close to violence. Didn’t you once spend a little time in jail in New 
Jersey? What was the situation at that time? 

Tuomas: Oh, yes. There were various times, and they did not 
fall in my political campaigns for the most part. American audi- 
ences treat presidential candidates fairly well, except when it comes 
time for voting. The trouble I had was on special occasions. I 
was in jail overnight in Hackensack. When I was young, there was 
a popular song “Won't You Take Me Back to Dear Old Hacken- 
sack.” I never sang it. I was transported to Hackensack from a 
strike meeting across the river from Passaic, which had been for- 
bidden under a perversion of riot law. In the end we won, I may 
say. I was taken to a friendly justice of the peace who did not know 
much law, and he thumbed through his book trying to find a way 
to hold me for as high bail as possible. He honored me by ten 
thousand dollars. And while he was doing it, a cop who did not 
like his job came over and spoke to me. The real disturbers, by the 
way, had been deputy sheriffs with sawed-off shotguns . . . a low 
crowd used to be used in strikebreaking in those days. This cop, 
who was a decent fellow, said to me, “Mr. Thomas, what you was 
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doing was moral all right”—I was making a speech—“I don’t know 
whether it was legal or not. Some things is legal that ain’t moral, 
and some things is moral that ain’t legal, and what is a poor cop 
going to do about it?” Well, the week after this affair, while we 
were trying to get legal action all speeded up, I went to speak in 
Newark in a public park. We had a license and everything. There 
were one or two cops there, and one sergeant. He wanted me to 
quit, and I said, “No, this is a legal meeting, and if anybody dis- 
perses this meeting, you do. Get up and tell them you can’t preserve 
order.” He did not want to do that. Later, a Hague Grand Jury said 
there was a “spontaneous” outburst. People who, spontaneously, 
had eggs in their pocket and little electric flashbulbs, began throw- 
ing them. There is a rather famous picture of me that won a prize 
for the news photographer who took it. I was hit by eggs and other 
objects, but not too seriously. The egg picture will probably live as 
long as my reputation lives. 

SireMAN: After running for the Presidency for the first time in 
1928, you ran a total of five other times. Do you think that you 
might have achieved a larger measure of political success if you 
had switched to another political party? 

Tuomas: Who knows? A lot of people think so, but maybe they 
are trying to flatter me, or something like that. Anyway, I would 
not have been myself if I had switched. I had no desire or intention 
of switching. If I had to do my life over again, I hope, though I 
am not sure, that I would do some things better. It is easier to say 
that you would than to do-it~But I would-have done, given the 
period in which I lived, substantially what I did—being myself 
and considering my background. I found satisfactions in friendship, 
satisfactions in the kind of work I have tried to do; no question 
about it \_ 

SrrEMAN: How about achievements? You do feel there have 
been some, don’t you? 

Tuomas: I suppose it is an iedeutuend to live to my age and 
feel that one has kept the faith, or tried to. It is an achievement to 
be able to sleep at night with reasonable satisfaction. It is an 
achievement to have had a part, even if it was a minor part, in 
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some of the things that have been accomplished in the field of 
civil liberty, in the field of better race relations, and the rest of it. 
It is something of an achievement, I think, to keep the idea of 
socialism before a rather indifferent or even hostile American pub- 
lic. That’s the kind of achievement that I have to my credit, if 
any. As the world counts achievement, I have not got much. 

S1reMAN: What kind of political life would you recommend to 
young people today? 

Tuomas: It would depend a lot upon the young person. There 
is not one blanket recommendation that I should make. All that I 
would say is that no person can be actively alive and helpful in our 
time who is completely indifferent to politics. Because, like it or 
not, our fate in peace and war is decided in a democratic country 
by politics. The one thing I would recommend is that no one has 
a right to live in the world without wanting to leave behind, at 
least, the effort to have done something that mattered. It may not 
be the kind of mattering that brings you a monument or much 
fame, but it makes a lot of difference in life. 

I was tremendously impressed by words written by Trygve Grau. 
He was, you remember, the heroic lieutenant to Scott on the ill- 
fated but glorious Antarctic Expedition. Before Grau died, he wrote 
these words: “How hard it must be to die having done nothing 
that matters.” The things that matter need not be tragic, and they 
need not be so monumental in consequence as to attract the atten- 
tion of the world. The things that matter are the things that help 
us forward in the long, long, long struggle of men to rise. 
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The Conscientious Objector in America 


NADIA BOULANGER 


This conversation, which is as much about life as it is about music, 
took place in the Paris studio of Mademoiselle Nadia Boulanger, 
internationally known musician, scholar, and teacher of composi- 
tion. She would assert, out of modesty, that it is simply by lucky 
circumstances that so many distinguished American composers 
were once her students: Aaron Copland, Mare Blitzstein, Virgil 
Thomson, Walter Piston, Roy Harris, Elliott Carter, Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett, and so many others close to her heart. 

Other famous people in music have visited Mademoiselle Bou- 
langer, at 36 Rue Ballu, as friends—Stravinsky, Bartok, Igor Marke- 
yvitch, Leonard Bernstein, Koussevitzky, Munch, Poulenc, and hun- 
dreds more. 

What is the mystery of her influence? She once quoted her friend 
Paul Valéry as saying, “He who wants to write his dreams must 
first be awakened.” There are many in music who would describe 
her as an awakener. 

Her fellow conversationalist was Doda Conrad, the internation- 
dily known concert singer and scholar who has been associated for 
many years with Nadia Boulanger. 

Dateline: Paris in the spring, 1960. 


(Mile. Boulanger at piano) 
Dopva Conran: That is a fragment by Buxtehude, isn’t it? What 
a wonderful piece of music. Are you going to use it as an example 
ie | 
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at your class this week? Those famous Wednesday classes? 

Navia Bou.ancer: Famous? I don’t know about that. But I 
love them. 

Conran: Well, generations of musicians have come here on 
Wednesdays to listen to the classes. And I can assure you that in 
America everyone speaks of them as a tradition and as an institu- 
tion. 

Mute. BouLancer: Well, not too much hero worship. 

Conrab: Every time I have the pleasure of entering this room— 
a privilege I have had for twenty-five years—I am struck by what 
is obvious and very moving. Many objects have accumulated here, 
through the years. Still, everything is in its place. “Ordre et beauté,” 
says the poet—order and beauty. This house reflects exactly the 
character of its owner. I can see the bust of your sister, Lili Boulan- 
ger, the portraits of Stravinsky, of Gabriel Fauré, manuscripts, 
books, pictures of your family, and of your friends and pupils. You 
have lived in this house for many years, haven’t you? 

MLLE. BouLancer;: Yes, fifty-six. 

Conrap: All those years in this—through you made famous— 
36 of the Rue Ballu, in Paris. Do you think it is an asset for an artist 
or a musician to be rooted in one place? 

Mie. Boutancer: I like it. It gives my mind a solidity. I have 
the memory of people I love. I have the accumulation, as you said, 
of things which have ripened. And I like it. What do you want 
to ask me? 

Conrap: It is that in my life I have been witnessing a passage 
from the literal and the figurative to the abstract. That is, of course, 
in painting and sculpture. Is music going through the same sort of 
transition? 

Mite. BouLancer: I say music has, in a way, always been ab- 
stract. And it is always concrete. Because even when one intends 
not to express anything of the personality, the personality comes 
out. 

Conrap: I think exactly that. 

Mi er. BouLaNceER: So, we are in complete agreement. That is 
dangerous. 
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Conrap: All of us must play an active part in a performance or 
art. When did you, Nadia, become aware that you were to be 
active in music? 

Mite. Boutancer: Now, what I want to avoid is that this con- 
versation speaks of myself. But I will answer your question because 
I had one of the greatest loves that can be given to a child. So, we 
will speak simply of a little gir_—who happened to be me. At first, 
I could not bear music at all. It was probably a silly reaction. I do. 
not know what it was. But when I heard a note of music I simply 
could not stand it. I hid myself, and could not take lunch. But one 
day I came to the piano. And I began to find music. From that time, 
everything was done for this little girl of whom we speak. And it 
was done in such a way that I would like it to be an example for all 
the people who have a little girl or a little boy. My father helped 
me, very much. My mother gave her life, entirely. She went so far 
as to learn the whole harmony book, word by word. She did this 
because others thought I was too young to start harmony. One day, 
she said, “You have to be accurate because I don’t know harmony. 
If you do not repeat accurately, I cannot help you.” When you 
are seven years old and someone is ready to take so much trouble 
for you, you feel a pride—an emotion—which remains with me 
and guides me even until today, when I am so many times seven 
yeats. My mother was the person who brought the truth to my 
mind. I adored her but I was a little bit afraid. When I said to 
her, “Well, are you satisfied today, Mummy,” she said, “Well, 
yes, that is very nice. But tell me”—and this is what I hear every 
day until today—“tell me, do you consider you have done all you 
could?” And I have never, not this day nor since, nor at any time 
in my life, been willing to believe that I have done all I could. But 
I know that it is nothing to succeed if one has not taken great 
trouble; and it is nothing to fail if one has done the best one could. 

Conrap: As a teacher, you are the person who is putting the tools 
of music into the hands of students. 

Mute. Bouancer: It’s frightening, it’s frightening; it’s frighten- 
ing because you know you can change nothing. You cannot give tal- 
ent to the one who doesn’t have it. You cannot take it away from the 
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one who has. Nevertheless, you can impress the necessity for struggle 
and for discipline. I don’t know if you remember the wonderful defi- 
nition of conscience by Henri Bergson. He says, “Conscience is 
memory, attention, and anticipation.” So, you must bring a student 
in music or in anything else to feel that he must remember what 
he has seen, see what he sees, and foresee what will follow—what 
will be there. Then you develop him not only as a musician, you 
develop him asa man . . . that is the most important thing to do. 
What are you trying to create? A man. That is what is so fascinating 
in teaching. It is to find the part in a man which is really of the 
man. And that makes it a new experiment, a terrible experiment 
every day. You are afraid not to have seen the best part; and then 
not to bring him to struggle for the best part. 

Conrap: The question I would now like to ask is idiotic but— 

Mite. Boutancer: Why not? Some idiotic questions are very 
good. 

Conrab: How do you go about sizing up a young man who hopes 
you will accept him as a pupil? 

Mite. Bou.ancer: Listen, listen. I know nothing. That is the 
first thing to remember. When I gave a lecture, one day near Bos- 
ton, to a school of little boys, I told them I don’t like very much 
to talk. But, I said, “If you will ask what interests you, I’ll try 
to answer.” And a little boy, perhaps twelve years old (I see him 
until today), said, “Do you mean that if I ask a question, you will 
answer?” I said, “I will try. Give me your question.” And the ques- 
tion is a superb one: “Can you tell me what is the difference be- 
tween very good music and a masterpiece?” And I said, “Well, you 
have caught me out immediately. But I can say that one is made and 
the other is given.” The masterpiece is given. It is only the one 
who has received from God something more than the other who 
can do it. 

Conrap: But my curiosity—you know how curious I am—is not 
satisfied. I'd like to know how you tell a person full of eagerness 
that he does not have the spark. 

Mute. Boutancer: Oh, my dear, anybody who has not an abso- 
lutely inextinguishable flame is immediately discouraged because 
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the study of music is something so exacting—and I am so awfully 
exacting myself—that those two exactings, if taken into considera- 
tion, make it as though the person had decided in the beginning, 
quite on his own, not to go ahead. I know I am exacting. I say to 
my students: “So long as I am exacting, you can have hope. If Iam 
nice, that is a bad sign.” You can have no pity for the one who 
suffers—who has to struggle terribly to get his technique or to reach 
his goal. You cannot have a feeling of pity. You need show none 
for the excellent student. This happened years ago: My friend 
Sister Edward, the Dominican Sister, entered a shop in Chicago 
where a young man was selling books of music. And a lady said to 
Sister Edward, “You know, he is a composer.” So, the Sister went 
to him and said, “You may have heard of Mademoiselle Boulan- 
ger. If you will give me some of your compositions to send to her, 
perhaps she will say if you have talent or not.” And the boy said, 
“Well, yes, I have heard of Mademoiselle Boulanger. But I’m 
sorry. Even if she said I must not study music, I would because I 
was born to write music; and I have to do it.” And he became Paul 
Des Marais, who has been teaching in Harvard. He is now in 
Southern California; teaching, composing. 

Conrab: I was very impressed by the question of the little boy 
in Boston. He asked about the difference between good music and 
a masterpiece. Let me put it another way: What is the difference 
between successful music and a masterpiece? 

Mite. Boutancer: Successful music cannot be enduringly suc- 
cessful if it is not a masterpiece in its way. Remember, too, the 
word of Cocteau who said, “One says that great artists are in ad- 
vance of their time. They are not in advance of their time. It is the 
audience which is too late.” 

ConraD: But imagine somebody like Barték, for instance. I 
mean Béla Bartdék. 

Mute. Boutancer: It was necessary for him to die. Dying is 
a very good thing for success—excellent. When you are alive, one 
doesn’t trust you. The disciples did not recognize Christ. So, if one 
does not recognize Christ, one can very well not recognize Bartok. 
Do you consider that Stravinsky, with all the fame, all the glory 
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he has in the whole world—do you believe that Mr. Igor Stravinsky 
is understood? What a joke! People opposed him at each new work. 
Oedipus Rex was received very coolly. You were, perhaps, at the 
first performance. I was. It was a scandal. But Oedipus was good. 
And today, when you want a full house, what do you play? You 
play Oedipus Rex. One evening Stravinsky was dining here. He and 
another guest (I happen to forget his name) were in a strong dis- 
cussion. This other gentleman said, “But, Mr. Stravinsky, I don’t 
know why we discuss so much. I am in agreement.” And Stravinsky 
said, “Yes. But for bad reasons. ‘Therefore, you are wrong.” 

ConraD: In the end, isn’t so much of music a question of the 
ear? 

Mite. Boutancer: Naturally, naturally. About people who have 
untrained inner attention of the ear, I feel that that defect is as 
paradoxical as the blind talking of painting. Exactly. Exactly. Don’t 
you feel it? 

Conrap: Certainly, certainly. But there is this which always 
puzzles me: Is it simply good hearing or must the ear have devel- 
oped perfect pitch? Do you think that perfect pitch is of essential 
importance? 

Mie. Bourancerr: First, you have it or you have not. It is bet- 
ter to think it is not indispensable. But when you play a note, I find 
it is more practical to know what it is. How can you keep an orches- 
tra’s confidence if there are false notes played and you don’t know 
which note it is? 

Conrap: But the imagination of the note, even if you don’t hear 
it? 

Mite. Boutancer: But you hear it. If I read this chord from this 
piece of music on my piano, I hear it. I don’t need to play it to 
hear it. It is an extra joy to play it. It gives me physical pleasure to 
hear the Third Romance of Schumann. (Plays briefly) I hear that. 
And I know it. 

Conrap: All that you have played is so wonderfully simple— 
all the examples you have given. When you speak to your students, 
do you try to influence them toward simplicity or do you try to draw 
them on to— 
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Mie. Boutancer: No, no. Let us stop at your word “influence.” 
Somebody who can be influenced has no personality, no will, no 
choice. Who gives me an example of that? It is my little cat. I put 
two pieces of chocolate in my hand—one of Swiss and another. 
She spits out that one. And the Swiss she takes. A musician also 
must make a choice; and all our lives, we make choices. We must 
take a position. If we don’t, what are we? We are followers. If you 
are great you could imitate in remaining original. It is wonderful 
of Cocteau when he says, “A great artist cannot copy. Therefore, 
he has only to copy to be original.” 

Conrab: Be very kind, Nadia, and repeat this quotation of Coc- 
teau’s because it is fascinating. 

MLE. BOULANGER: With pleasure. At first, true as it is, one does 
not reach that really simple meaning of what he says. “A great 
artist cannot copy. Therefore, he has only to copy to be original.” 

Conran: In the teaching of music, so many techniques are bor- 
ing, and people have to— 

Mite. Bou.ancer: No, no, no. There is nothing boring in life 
except ourselves. The most humble work does not have to be bor- 
ing. I remember the old woman who cleaned the floor in my place 
in Gargenville. She died years ago. Every day I think of her with 
the most profound respect and with the greatest reverence. She 
was eighty years old. One day she knocked at my door and said, 
“Mademoiselle, I know you don’t like to be disturbed, but the 
floor, come and see it, it shines in such a way.” Now I always 
think of her. In my mind, Stravinsky and Madame Duval will 
appear before the Lord for the same reason. Each has done what 
he does with all his consciousness. When I said to Madame Duval, 
“You, Madame Duval, when you die, you will appear to the Lord 
as equal to Mr. Stravinsky, and for the same reasons.” She did not 
know exactly what I meant. She could not understand. But when 
I said the same thing to Stravinsky, who knew her, he said, “How 
you flatter me, for when I do something, I have something to 
gain. I have something. But she, she has only the work to be well 
done.” 

Lipatti, the great pianist who was one of my most beloved and 
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respected students, once was asked, “What are the conditions of 
mind needed to become a musician, what things must one know?” 
He said: “Number one, be a good solfeggist. Number two, respect 
the music text absolutely and blindly.” Those things you can teach 
to people. You cannot teach them to play well. You cannot teach 
them to be great artists. But you can teach them to respect. And 
to respect you have to know. You study harmony. You study coun- 
terpoint. You study fugue, accompany a melody, transpose, reduce 
orchestra scores—those things you must be able to do. We can 
never be grateful enough for the obligation to do the things which 
are the first steps to any possible freedom in music. 

It was a great problem for me when the little girl—Idil Biret, 
whom you know—came to me. Here is a little girl of seven years 
and a half. I am not used to teaching children. During the fifty- 
six years that I have been teaching, I have had only five or six. 
But here is before me a baby of seven years and a half playing the 
Concerto in C Major, Mozart. I said to her that very day, “As you 
play the slow movement now, you will never play it better. What 
does that mean to you? It means your responsibility is already 
endless. It means you have to go on, day after day, struggling to 
deserve what you have received.” I was really moved. I am still 
moved when I think of that. The greatest purpose I had in trying 
to direct her was to observe what she did with her fantastic gift. 
And wonder about what I ought to require, without disturbing 
her. 

So, when she started harmony, I said, “Now look here, you are 
a little Turkish girl, you are a Moslem. You see things from quite 
another angle from myself. I’m sorry, but here are exercises which 
have to be learned in a certain way. At the same time, you have 
the right to think as you think.” 

She was a very well brought-up girl, a baby she was then. The 
next week she came with her beautifully copied pages and with 
her manners so refined. On the highline she had written, “First 
version, the exercise as I ought to hear it.” And then, “Second 
version, as I really hear it.” Two versions. I said, “I like this better, 
or I like that less.” But one was her own. And even with a child of 
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seven years and a half, you have to respect what she means to say 
. if it means really a choice, if it means really an opinion. 

Conrap: You must have a secret in teaching in order to interest 
someone in a subject or technique necessary for him, but in which 
he is not at all interested. 

Mite. Boutancer: I have this quotation of T. S. Eliot’s with me. 
I have it today and I have it very often. It makes rather a shock 
when you read it for the first time. He says: “No one can become 
teally educated without having pursued some study in which he 
took no interest. For it is part of education to interest ourselves in 
subjects for which we have no aptitude.” You try to develop men, 
and you must try to make them interested in whatever they do. 
When Valéry wrote the foreword to the books of Leonardo, he 
said, “Nothing seemed uninteresting to his powerful attention.” I 
suppose that is what is meant in the Bible when it says, “You have | 
eyes and you don’t see. You have ears and you don’t hear.” We 
forget the great teaching because it is easier to pass over. And so, 
we come always to what Stravinsky says, or Cocteau, or Valéry, or 
the Gospel. It all comes to inner truth. To absolute inner integrity. 
So with a fugue. Mr. Johann Sebastian Bach writes a fugue, he 
makes notes (Mile. Boulanger plays the piano), he makes them 
have obedience to arbitrary rules. He answers. (Mlle. Boulanger 
plays again) But you can only understand his answer if you ac- 
cept that Johann Sebastian Bach was obedient to the great tradition, 
to the great convention . . . to torture his answer in order to fit it 
into the whole purpose of the extraordinarily important foundation 
of fugue as it was in his time, and was until yesterday, and will be, 
perhaps, tomorrow. Although I am not a prophetess. 

Conrap: Nadia, we all know how profoundly you feel about the 
annual Memorial Service in March, at the Trinity Church here in 
Paris—in memory of your mother and of your sister, Lili. You 
remember that one March you did have to stay in America, in 
Boston, at the Longy School. What were the circumstances? 

Mite. Boutancer: Every year when I went to the States, I 
used to come back in March to attend the Mass said in the Church 
of the Trinity. I returned to Paris each year because my whole life 
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is centered by the memory of my younger sister, Lili Boulanger, 
who died in 1918. One year, Miss Holl who was then the directress 
of the Longy School said to me, “But this year, you cannot return 
to France.” I said, “Oh, I am sorry, nothing would make me miss 
that.” She said, “Yes, but a concert with the cooperation of the 
Boston Symphony will be given in honor of your sister. They will 
play some of her works, and will also play the Requiem by Fauré.” 
Then, with friends, she started, out of devotion and friendship, a 
Lili Boulanger Memorial Foundation. I cannot say how I am 
moved by that because it is truly extraordinarily touching. Since 
the war, I have asked that the Foundation’s grant be given to a 
young composer and every year a young artist receives an award 
which is called the Lili Boulanger Foundation Award. You cannot 
imagine all that the committee does to increase the activity and 
usefulness of the Memorial Fund. 

Conran: There are so many questions I wish I could ask. One is 
about how you manage so well the economy of your efforts. I think 
that is one of the great wisdoms that can happen. 

Muze. Bou.ancer: There is no wisdom at all in what we said 
today. There seems to have been so much forgetfulness; so many 
friends not even mentioned to whom I owe so much, They were, 
however, present. But for now, I feel there is only one thing to 
say to finish. This is that the question is not to talk of things but 
to do things—to do them as one can humbly . . . perhaps good, 
perhaps not so good. But not to talk about it. So, I think we must 
persuade ourselves and others that only in action does invention 
have its place. That is, always one must invent so that every day 
brings a new step. Not to talk, but to do. And that, I think, for 
today will bring you home. 
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